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Lifestyle: A look at triathletes, and the selling of suffering 
Plus two special sections, on spring skiing and motorcycles 









































Barroom to courtroom 


The Big Dan’‘s rape case goes to trial 
by Fred Bayles 









i; gang-rape trial is an especially ugly thing 
to witness. Murder cases usually have some 

ste of passion: an argument that over- 
heats into violence or the explosion of the pressure 
cooker a family can be. But when a group of men is 


tried for rape, the drone of testimony can be more 
unnerving than the descriptions of the bloodiest of 


s“neieders. Sitting there listening to clinical testi- 


mony about lust and indifferent violence carried 
out against another human being puts you a little 
too close to being a witness to the crime. It can 
leave you feeling unclean, like a voyeur. 

With the report, in early March of 1983, of the 
gang rape of a 21-year-old New Bedford woman, 
there was an immediate wave of revulsion. Police 
said the woman was raped on a pool table in a 
New Bedford bar named Big Dan’s, raped for two 
hours while other customers watched and jeered 
“Do it.” This gruesome incident of rape as 
spectator sport elevated the case from a standard 
police-blotter story into a national event. A week 
later, more than 2500 people, 'led by local and 


national women’s groups, staged a candlelight 
march to New Bedford City Hall to call for an end 
to violence against women. Gloria Steinem sent a 
telegram vowing, “We will not rest until those men 
are punished and all women are saved.” 

Nearly a year later, the Big Dan’s rape trial has 
finally started, and there’s a chance that it could be 
an anticlimax, for the crime has already been 
widely recounted in the larger arena of public 
opinion. National magazines and network tele- 
vision have discussed the broader implications, 
and psychologists and sociologists have offered 
their various analyses. Feminists have made this 
case a crusade, and the media have used it to fight 
their own battles. But now the big issues must wait 
while the criminal-justice system decides the 
question of guilt or innocence on the ugly little 
stage that is a rape trial. 

Six men are charged with aggravated rape. Two 
are 27; four are 24. All are Portuguese, all are 
relative newcomers to this country, all have held 

Continued on page 8 
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Up country, 
up close 


The first 
voters 


by Margaret Doris 














OOS COUNTY, NH — It had 
been unseasonably warm 


here for days. Temperatures 
pushing up into the 50s sent 
melting snow and slush running 
into the Androscoggin River, ruin- 
ing plans for the weekend's 75-mile 
dog-sled race. In the paper-mill 
town of Berlin, where the smoke- 
stack smell of pickled cabbage and 
wet newsprint masks the first faint 
signs of spring, stroller-pushing 
mothers rolled the sidewalks in 
groups of twos and threes. Toddlers 
poked inquiring fingers into gut- 
ters, and junior-high-schoolers left 
the dark confines of the video 
arcade to lean against parked cars 
on Main Street. It was two days 
before Walter Mondale was due to 
hit town, five days before the lowa 
caucuses, and up overhead the 
clouds were stretching and pulling 
into long wispy strands against the 
blue sky. Mares’ tails, they’re 
called, and their appearance means 
the weather’s going to change. 
There is a special unsettledness 
about them, for they give no 
indication of what change is to 
come. The temperature may drop 
suddenly, and snow clouds may fill 
the sky. A warm spring rain may 

begin to fall, or a cold, icy sleet. 
“The weather's the damnedest in 
New Hampshire, and so are the 
politics,” says state Representative 
Otto H. Oleson of Gorham. “You're 
never going to figure them out.” 
Which hasn’t stopped people from 
trying. Among them, the Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidates have 
made dozens of trips to Coos 
County, and they'll probably make 
a half-dozen more before primary 
day. Coos County (the natives say 
“Co-az,” not “Cooz’’) is important 
not only because it encompasses 
the northernmost part of New 
Hampshire, the state with the “first 
in the nation” primary, and because 
it is home to Dixville Notch, the 
place where the first ballots are 
cast, but because it has the reputa- 
tion of being a bellwether, one of 
Continued on page 6 
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THIS JUST IN... 





EDITED BY JOSH KORNBLUTH 


NOTES AND 
NO COMMENT 


In September of 1982, President Reagan dispatched 
US Marines to Lebanon as a peacekeeping force. Their 
presence was supposed to give a shaky Lebanese 
government, headed by a pro-Western Christian 
Phalange leader, time to reunify the country, rebuild its 
army, and persuade all foreign forces to leave. 

Now, 17 months later, the Marines are leaving. 
Lebanon is rent with clan warfare. The Lebanese army 
barely exists; dissident factions, in fact, have taken over 
much of the US equipment. Syria has refused to budge, 
and now the Israelis have moved north again to protect 
their interests. 

In those 17 months, 264 US servicemen were killed in 
action; 134 were wounded. 

At his February 22 news conference, the president 
said, ‘I have no hesitation in saying I have no regret we 
went in there, with the idea of trying to bring peace to 
that troubled country.” 


ELLIOT REDUX 


last Tuesday evening, we went downtown to the 
Curtis-Saval International Center, on Batterymarch 
Street, to hear Elliot L. Richardson debate Roger Brooks, 
a former diplomat and scholar who's now associated 
with the hardline-conservative Heritage Foundation. At 
issue was US involvement in the United Nations. We 
wanted to take an early measure of Richardson, who has 
a political curriculum vitae that is one of the nation’s 
most impressive, and who is returning to the electoral 
wars — afteran 18-year absence — to run for the US 
Senate seat Paul Tsongas is surrendering. 

Richardson gave an impressive performance: if he was 
rusty from recent duty in a high-powered law firm, it 
didn't show. Speaking extemporaneously but with 
remarkable precision, he discussed vast, global issues 
with convincing logic and force. When Brooks argued 
that Third World and anti-US forces had grabbed control 
of the UN and were using it to thwart world stability and 
American interests, Richardson agreed: ‘I found almost 
nothing to debate in Mr. Brooks's exposition. That is 
what it was.” But Richardson went on to argue for the 
necessity of having an international body to take up 
vlobal issues. ‘It is fair to say the world is more complex 
and interdependent than ever — and because it is fair to 
sav these trends are bound to continue, the effort at 
finding ways of dealing with them on a worldwide basis 
ought to continue.”” He made this observation with near 
religious fervor 

Of course, as the voters are getting acquainted (or 
reacquainted) with Elliot Richardson through the 
campaign, Richardson must become acquainted (or 
reacquainted) with the state he wishes to represent in 
Washington. And there appears to be a good deal of 
work for him to do in this area. Before the evening's 
proceedings got under way, Richardson was chatting 
with a friend. “It’s so plush around here,” he said, 
turning his eves skyward. ‘It’s plush all over Boston. It 
wasn't like that when Iwas around here.” 


TRUE CONCESSIONS? 


\fter almost a year of nearly nonstop, and mostly 
nonproductive, negotiations, during which there were 
moments when a strike or a lockout seemed imminent, 
the owners of Channel 5 and the bargainers for Local 
1228 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW), representing 130 station employees, 
finally have reached a tentative agreement. 

Neither side will comment on the details of this 
settlement until copies of the proposed contract are 
printed and distributed to union members, but IBEW 
business manager Ken Flanagan did say, ‘‘We believe it’s 
the best contract we could obtain under the 
circumstances, given the changes Metromedia was 
seeking.’” The members will be voting on this contract in 
two weeks, and there’s a lot of language in it that won't 


please them. “The choice basically is to accept what 
we've done or force it to the street,” Flanagan said. And 
Metromedia negotiator Ken Cohen reportedly has 
warned that if a strike occurs, the company’s settlement 
offers will only get worse. 

Two anda half years ago Metromedia, an ever- 
expanding corporation that owns TV and radio stations 
(as well as the likes of the Harlem Globetrotters and the 
Ice Capades), bought Channel 5 from local owner 
Boston Broadcasters for an astounding $220 million. The 
company’s been looking to cut the station’s costs ever 
since. It so happened that IBEW members at Channel 5 
— including news photographers, camera operators, 
assistant directors, technicians, and carpenters — had 
enjoyed one of the best contracts of its kind in the city, 
including a four-day workweek and tight jurisdictional 
language. Metromedia was seeking to change all that. It 
was also seeking the right to hire non-union help for 
technical jobs in the public-affairs unit (which produces 
Chronicle) and at Metromedia Producers Corporation, 
which is slowly but surely becoming a separate entity 
from Channel 5. 

On February 16, Flanagan said agreements had been 
reached on virtually every issue except wages, but he 
added that Metromedia would have to come up witha 
lot more money if it expected the membership to accept 
all the concessions in the package. And from the 
beginning, he'd said that the loss of the four-day 
workweek was an automatic strike issue. 

Then, after one more day of negotiations, a wage 
agreement was reached. The tentative settlement 
reportedly doesn’t change the workweek. 


THE GLOBAL CAUCUS 


One of our correspondents from the land of cable 
television was laid up last Monday with a nasty virus. In 
a fevered state, he spent the entire day watching the 
state of lowa through the magic of C-Span, the cable 
channel devoted entirely to governmental affairs. His 
first comments on a day spent thinking about the lowa 
caucuses was, “Well, it was funnier television than 
Master of the Game.” He further reports: 

After the pre-game show, in which we got to see 
reporters in the Des Moines Register city room take 
phone questions about the caucuses, kickoff was at 9 
p.m. About 200 lowans and 20 cable technicians 
crowded into a homeroom at Des Moines Technical 
High School, where an increasingly frazzled 
chairwoman tried to assign each candidate’s supporters 
to a different area so they could, well, caucus. The Hart 
and Cranston contingents were repeatedly unable to 
find their proper nesting place. Maybe they were just 
nervous. The Mondale people, on the other hand, were 
unable to get a handle on their numbers, leaving the 
chairwoman in the embarrassing (hey, this was national 
r'V!) position of having to announce that there were 
more votes cast than voters present. Maybe the Mondale 
leader, a preppy sort in his late ‘20s, was an exile from 
Cook County. 

After all that was straightened out, people milled 
around and tried to convince the uncommitted to 
support their tiger. It was like watching a combination 
fraternity rush and neighborhood social. The high point 
came when the Hart leader sniffed that he didn't 

recognize a lot of the uncommitted delegates, and I've 
lived in this neighborhood for 16 yvears.’’ He guessed the 
newcomers might be younger than his friends. 

Indirect democracy, in short, is not without its charms. 
By the time the baffled residents of Precinct 67 figured 
out who'd won their caucus (McGovern had, in fact), the 
networks had already given the state to Mondale, in time 
to get back to Sidney Sheldon. It doesn’t matter who 
wins the New Hampshire primary: the good citizens of 
lowa have already proved that a caucus is better 
television. Once the networks figure that out, New 
Hampshire can spend its leap-year Februaries in peace. 








(Thanks to Richard Gaines, Michael Gee, Alan Lupo, 
and Dave O'Brian.) 














THE HACK 





BY DOUG SIMMONS 


his mind giving even a limited number of cab 

drivers permission to carry guns. This quick-fix 
response to the murders of drivers Fertil Supre (on 
February 8) and Andre Pierre-Louis (four days later) will 
not protect us. From my conversaticns on the stands and 
at the airport, I’ve found that many and perhaps most 
cabbies now feel more threatened than they did before. 
Asa caller said on a WRKO radio talk show, “Yeah, I’m 
a cab driver, and I’m one who has been laying on the 
ground next to a dumpster in Roxbury with a gun to my 
head. I'll quote the words the man said to me. He said, 
‘Do you have a gun?’ ” 

A nervous, gun-toting taxi driver is such a spooky 
image that it’s no wonder the media went into a frenzy. 
On February 13, the day Jordan lifted the ban against 
carrying guns for those drivers with a license to do so, 
Channels 4 and 7 began the 11 o’clock news witha 
report on his decision (Channel 5 led with Yuri 
Andropov’s funeral). At my garage, the work of Globe 
editorial cartoonist Paul Szep aroused cynical laughter; it 
was a depiction of a fathead with a grenade and an 
automatic rifle next to him on the seat, a pistol in hand, 
and a knife in his teeth: “Where to, lady?” Screaming 
Fire!’’ loudest in this crowded theater, the Herald 
fanned the issue with Murdochian glee — CABBIE 
STAMPEDE FOR GUNS. 

The morning after this Herald report, | went down to 
police headquarters to see what it takes to get a gun 
permit. | observed no evidence of a stampede. Three 
officers were in the department's licensing unit, a small, 
drab office with desks and filing cabinets. I was the only 
civilian there. Patrolman Eugene Simpson, a patient, 
soft-spoken man who said the office had been taking an 
unusually heavy 40 phone inquiries a day, gave mea 
laminated sheet that explained what criteria must be met 
before a permit to carry a gun will be issued. 

You must be a citizen, it said, and not have a felony 
conviction or a drug-related arrest on your record. 
Furthermore, there must be an established job-related 
need for the weapon. To satisfy this stipulation, you 
must be something akin to a police officer, a security 
guard, a private investigator, or a person who handles 
large amounts of money — and we're talking 
department-store bank deposits and payrolls, not meter 
receipts. By these rules, Simpson said, cabbies simply do 
not qualify. Filling out an application would be a waste 
of time, he advised, unless the driver knew somebody 
who could pull strings. 

So essentially Jordan is saying our job is so dangerous 
that we may carry a gun, but he won't give us a permit 
for one. With one decision, shot from the hip, Jordan has 
frustrated drivers who want guns for themselves and 
outraged those who want fewer guns on the streets. 
Some drivers are licensed, Simpson said, because they 
have or once had jobs that qualified them for it. Others 
live in cities or towns where the criteria aren’t so strict 
(state law gives police chiefs and commissioners sole 
jurisdiction in issuing gun permits). And still others, | 
realize, carry weapons whether they’re licensed or not. 

Despite the new policy, the chances are slim that a 
passenger will encounter an armed driver in a Boston 
cab. One hack, who I'll refer to as Ken, told me why he'll 
never wear a gun again. A wiry man with a salt-and- 
pepper Afro, Ken has been driving for nearly 30 years, 
and he used to carry a .25 semiautomatic in his 
waistband. Years ago, before partitions separated the 
driver and passenger compartments, a man flagged him 
down near Grove Hall, Roxbury, and asked to be taken 
to Cambridge. After they arrived, the fare put a knife to 
Ken’s throat. In a panic, Ken floored the gas pedal (“I 
wrecked four cars and totaled the cab”), and this terrified 
the mugger, who gave up the robbery and jumped out. 

Ken also hopped out. “I reached down like this,” & 
told me, putting his hand in the front of his pants;““end __ 
I came out like this. | was squeezing the air, with my 4 
finger pointed at his back. I would have killed that son of 
a bitch. I was so sure I still had my gun with me.” 

He’s still thankful he’d forgotten to pack his weapon 
that day. “I’m ahead of all these guys wearing guns — | 
know what I'd do,” he said. His reason for not wearing a 
gun since that incident is simple: “I don’t want to be 
dragged down to their [the crooks’] level.” 

Thanks to Jordan, hacks have been dragged down in 
the eyes of the public. Innocent riders, who are usually 
sympathetic right after crimes against taxi drivers, have 
become suspicious. Fares who once asked “Are you 
free?” are now apt to open with “Are you armed?” | 
don’t want to hear this. The question throws another 
twist into the already difficult art of sizing up strangers. 
Depending on who's asking, my answers vary. What's it 
to you? It’s none of your business. No. O 


Pp olice Commissioner Joseph Jordan must be out of 




















INSIDER 








BY ALAN LUPO 


Union and knowing nothing about your leader 

(married? widowed? alive? dead?), and then, once 
having learned of his status, knowing nothing about 
who’s got the best shot at replacing him. Or living here 
and knowing more than any human possibly could wish 
to know about who's running to be leader, why he’s 
running, what his tactics, his chances, his foibles are, 
learning about his childhood hobbies, hearing his dopy 
answers to impossible questions (what will you do about 
Third World debt, bucko?). 

I'm going with the second choice, but more out of 
loyalty to the republic than interest in the campaign. I'll 
vote this year with the same enthusiasm I mustered in 
1980, when I swallowed hard and voted for Jimmy (I'm 
not a politician and will never lie to you) Carter over 
Ronald (Why would anyone want to sleep on a subway 
grate, anyway?) Reaganomics. 

I should like now to state dramatically that I have 
stopped reading the news stories (not the opinion pieces) 
about the 1984 campaign. But I can’t because I haven't. I 
haven't because I never started. Nor did I read much 
about the campaigns of 1980, 1976, 1972, or 1968. I wrote 
some about the one in 1964, but I tried not to read what 
I wrote. I cared about the one in 1960 because it marked 
the first time I could vote and because I liked Jack 
Kennedy and didn’t like what’s-his-name. I believe that 
| officially ceased reading news stories about 
presidential campaigns back in 1948. That’s when the 
press said Dewey would beat Truman, and at least one 
newspaper said after the election that he did. He didn’t. 

My apathetic attitude is not a reflection on the 
reporters covering the campaign. Many fine reporters 
are on the old campaign trail, and they have my full 
sympathy. But not my attention; when they write about 
who won or lost which debate, I tune out. I avoid 
campaign news stories the way I avoid accounts of 
hockey games, features on home decorating, and those 
grovel-in-public profiles of prominent businessmen. 

And on those rare occasions when I’m in the 
neighborhood of a network news program, I'll walk out 
of the room as soon as I spot a camera crew approaching 
some New Hampshireman. I know already what he’s 
going to say. Hell, he’s been working on his shtick for 
months already. No Royal Shakespearean was ever 
better prepared. 

“Well, ayuh,” he will drawl whilst scratching an ear 
(one of his own, not the reporter's), ‘I like that Mondale 
fellah well enough, ayuh, but he’s promisin’ the trough 
without countin’ on the hawgs, as ‘twas. An’ Jawn 
Glenn, well he’s a fine American ar’ all, but he don’t say 
much, and what he says don’t often come out too good. 
An’ that Cranston fellah might as well fahget it all 
t’'gether, if ya askin’ me, given that there ain’t been a 

_bald presydent since Ike, and he waren’t no Demmycrat. 
And that Haht boy, the one with all the hayeh that 
Cranston don’t have, is just too young, and he don’t 
‘xactly stimylate you outta your chayah. Of course, that 
Andy Jackson fellah, he’s a good talkah, what with all 
that religious trainin’, but he shouldn't have fed all those 
people for nothin’. An’ I seen that Askew on the TV, 
askin’ folks to call him long distance with a number 
about fahrty miles long to find out more about him, but 
I don’t reckon too many are up to that, what with so 
much to do around the fahm an’ all. McGovern is a good 
sohrt, and he’s less bald than Cranston, but he’s been 
around the track oncet already and didn’t even show. I 
kinda like Hollin’s, but he talks a mite funny, doncha 
know?” 

This interviewee is probably a $100,000-a-year 
executive in a Boston brokerage house who happens to 
be up in New Hampshire to use his ski-season condo. 

All right, that’s a bit facetious, but the reality is not so 
far from the facetious. A friend wrote recently in a letter: 
“Today, while conversing with a hot-dog vender on the 
streets of Hanover, a man with a microphone and a man 
with a camera came and stuck both in our faces. Figuring 
that they were going to ask some dumb political 
question regarding our presidential choice, we primed 
ourselves for an intelligent response — ‘Well, I like Fritz 
Mondale, he kissed my baby; but my husband here, he 
likes John Glenn because he was an astronaut and all, 
you know, and like he’s always wanted to go out in 
space and so Glenn is his hero, you know.’ So we were 
totally unprepared for the question he did ask. ‘What are 
you doing for Valentine’s Day?’ We both mumbled 
something embarrassedly but I felt like telling him I was 

| buying my husband a vibrating rubber doll and then 
“usking the reporter if his mother knew what he did for a 
living.” 

She concluded, “Local television at its most insipid.” 
Well, I don’t know. Poor reporters are told by bored 
editors to hit the street and talk to real people about 
anything seasonal (presidential primaries or Valentine’s 
Day or Garibaldi’s birthday). The trouble is that a fair 
number of real people don’t always know what in hell 
they're talking about. (Doubters should listen to radio 
talk shows.) Given that a fair number of the so-called 
educated postwar generations think New York is part of 
New England and mix up the Civil War with the 
Revolutionary War, the reporter must ask something 
simple — what are you buying for Easter, or Succoth, or 
Ramadan, or whom do you favor in the primary? I might 
listen to what people are buying, because I like helpful 
consumer hints. But just because some poor reporter 
must cover the campaign, I don’t have to read, listen to, 
or watch the results. When it comes to the quadrennial 
dance of the dullards, I start behaving like a Rooskie. 0 


I am not sure which is worse: living in the Soviet 





























1 ON THE COVER 
Margaret Doris heads north — way north — to watch the race for 
New Hampshire's votes. And Fred Bayles watches the beginning of 
the Big Dan's rape trial. 


4 LETTERS 
10 WASTING TIME by Fred Shapiro 


If nobody wants it, and nobody knows what to do about it, it must be 
“low-level” radioactive waste. 


12 DON’T QUOTE ME... by Dave O'Brian 


18 THE JORDAN CASE by Michael Matza and Dick Levitan 
Police Commissioner Joseph Jordan apparently faces no legal action 
arising out of his auto accident in New Hampshire last summer. 


LIFES T ¥ ° © seeemmeeweemeer rc inenenmenanso OE 


1 IRON MEN AND WOMEN py Margaret O. Kirk 
Swimming, biking, and running. triathletes are pushing themselves to 
the limit. But why? 


2 URBAN EYE by Robin Vaughan and Sally Cragin 
6 IN PRINT by Ken Harinett 


Mother Jones and the Atlantic on finding the victim guilty 


6 EQUAL WRITES by Susan Stobaugh 


Terms of Endearment shows that suffering seus. 


8 PLEADING FORIMMUNITY by Elissa Ely 


When youve got a cold, there’s one system you wanton your side. 


9 THE PM’SALADY by Neil Miller 


Dominica’s prime minister, Eugenia Charles. speaks out 
10 RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
11 FOR LOVE OR MONEY py Francis Toohey 


Norma Nathan takes her pick of Boston’s bachelors for ‘84. 
15 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
18 CLASSIFIEDS 


ART S qumemmemeenemessessmemmmnen orien. omnes: 


1 BURKE’S LAW by Peter Guralnick 
Considered by many to be the king of soul music, Solomon Burke has 
been holding court for almost 30 years. In the ‘60s, Burke dominated 
R&B; these days, he’s a best-selling gospel singer. What hasn't 
changed is his indomitable spirit. The first of two parts. 


3 STATE OF THE ART by Susan Orlean 
On the trail of Amy Lighthill, the MFA’s assistant curator of 
contemporary art. Plus the latest skirmish in the art-movie wars. 


4 FILM 
Michael Sragow comes between Entre nous and its admirers, Owen 
Gleiberman detects feet of clay in Footloose and takes more than the 
city to task for the shortcomings of Blame It on Rio. 


5 THEATER 
Scott Rosenberg meets up with Interface; Sally Cragin looks on as 
Linda Hopkins gets little help from her friends; and Skip Ascheim 
agrees with Shaw that You Never Can Tell. 


6 DANCE AND ART 
Laura A. Jacobs tinds dancer/animator Kathy Rose not quite in the 
pink, and Kenneth Baker gets down and dirty at BU’s ‘'Social Concern 
in the ‘80s’ exhibit. 


7 BOOKS AND MUSIC 
Gail Caldwell joins short-story writer Janet Kauffman in discovering 
Places in the World a Woman Can Walk, Bob Blumenthal smiles on 
the continuing partnership of Chick Corea and Gary Burton; and 
Lloyd Schwartz has second thoughts about the Monadnock Marriage 
of Figaro. Plus '‘Records,’’ on page 8. 




















CHARLES 








14 HOT DOTS AND AIRWAVES 29 OFF THE RECORD 


15 9 DAYS A WEEK 30 FILM LISTINGS 
16 LISTINGS 31 SUBURBAN CINEMAS 
28 PLAY BY PLAY 32 FILM STRIPS 





Spring may be just around the corner, but it’s not too late to get in a few last runs. In our fourth 
section, we sample the best in downhill spring skiing, both here in New England and out West. 
We also explore spring cross-country in Quebec. 


MOTORCYCLES eemeesmmmemmeeeme: 


Our fifth section includes a guide to the latest in bike accessories. Plus a visit to the Indian 
Motocycle Museum. 














Illustration credits: Eric Orner (with News), Michael Romanos (with Lifestyle). 
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LETTER 








We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


WHERE IT’S DUE 


A recent installment of Don Rubin’s 
weekly feature “The puzzle” (Lifestyle, 
February 14) included some uncredited 
artwork originally prepared by local 
commercial artist Jeremy Elkin for an 
advertisement for W.D. & Co., a 
Newbury Street men’s-furnishings store. 
The Phoenix extends apologies to all 
parties concerned. 


IMAGINE 


Re: M. Howell's review of Milk and 
Honey (Arts, February 14). 

It's a good thing Yoko Ono is of 
samurai stock. Something peculiar is 
going on. Just this week, National 
Lampoon saw fit to feature, on its 
unpleasant pastiche cover, a picture of 
Yoko Ono next in line of the ‘60s dead 
(two photos from John), a gloved hand 
poised to slash a red X across her face. 
This is supposed to be funny. So too is 
the paragraph inside the magazine 
explaining, ever so cutely, “who is 
responsible” and, all in good fun, you 
understand, naming Yoko Ono as 
responsible for John’s death and Sean as 
intending Yoko's. 

According to an article in Playboy, 
Yoko and Sean are in constant fear for 
their lives. When you love them as much 
as | do, it hurts to know this. When you 
love John and Yoko and sense that, in 
their humanity and their fragility and 
their open erotic love, they had 
something of importance about them — 
something they gave freely of to us — 
this information stuns you. Nobody told 
me there'd be days like these. 

Howell's review of Milk and Honey 
disturbs me too. Not the criticism of the 
music — that’s M. Howell's job, and if I 
disayree, so what? That's okay. And I 
believe Howell that no knee-jerk 
reaction is prompting, what follows the 
review of the album — i.e., what lam 
sure Howell intends as a measured 
meditation on Yoko’s “inappropriate” 
behavior. Like rock critics throughout all 
of the Lennons’ careers, Howell feels the 
right to tell Yoko Ono what to do, and to 
feel smugly superior to what she does. 
John and Yoko talked at length about this 
phenomenon in the Playboy interviews. 
Everyone, critic and fan alike, always 
claimed that right and the companion 
right to close their eyes and ears to what 
John and Yoko were actually doing. 

Always John and Yoko's purpose was 
to have us look again, look again. They 
challenged us to hang upside down and 
laugh or cry or get horny and fuck. What 





happened to John Lennon that night in 
December, 1980, happened with Yoko 
Ono. Rather than flaunting her 
relationship with Lennon (what does 
that mean, anyway?), perhaps Yoko Ono 
has profound reasons for what she does. 
Displaying John’s glasses on the cover of 
Season of Glass (this is what is on the 
other end of the gun), his ghostly 
presence on It’s Alright (parenthood, 
John mused, probably didn’t end with 
death), the loving and lovely photograph 
on the inside of Milk and Honey — 
maybe, just maybe, she’s trying to 
communicate to us something about 
what is important here. She and John 
always believed in the restorative, joyful 
power of sex and love, and they 
appeared naked before us before. It’s 
possible. 

Finally, to accuse Yoko of exploiting 
her son is really extraordinary behavior 
on Howell's part. How? When? Where? 
Does Howell really believe that by 
showing a picture of Sean to the world, 
putting his voice to record, Yoko is 
exploiting him? Yoko knows — she has 
always known — that there are those of 
us who love him because, in a very 
personal way, he is a part of us. We geta 
glimpse of him every now and then, and 
it’s good to see him. If Yoko didn’t allow 
any pictures, there’d be others deriding 
her lack of maternal feelings. To further 
state that by letting Sean out for some air 
once ina while and involving him in his 
family and heritage, Yoko is encouraging 
“wackos and kidnappers” — well, then | 
begin to get scared and I begin to get 
angry. How dare you M. Howell? 
Blaming the victim is the name of that 
tune, and it’s never been a pretty love 
song. It, dear M. Howell, rather than 
Yoko’s behavior, is encouraging to 
wackos and kidnappers. She’s asking for 
it, va know, she loves it. I’m scared. 
Strange days indeed. Most peculiar, 
mama. 

Eleanor M. Deegen 
Cambridge 


Since when does M. Howell, music 
critic, become a critic of Yoko Ono's life 
(Arts, February 14)? Howell should keep 
his hasty and insensitive words out of 
print. 

Andrea M. Goff 
Waltham 


SO WHY 
PAY MORE? 


A comment on Paul D. Lehrman’s 
audiophile review (Home Entertainment, 
February 14). No doubt Lehrman is in 
possession of talents, both aural and 
journalistic, defining his position as 
reviewer. 

But as one to whom his column is 
directed, be aware that some exist as 
“audiophiles’’: people who prefer music 
before the technology. The individual 
who would buy such a record does so to 
listen to older, favorite sounds 
reproduced — not to be “terrified,” as 
Lehrman suggests, but to be enjoyed as 
never before possible. 

Anyone who spends $18 on a copy of 
Led Zeppelin Il in 1984 is aware of the 
technology gap since 1969. What is 
important is that it sounds better than the 
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old and worn $5 copy. 

You can bet that’s why it was 
purchased. Did you buy your copy, Mr. 
Lehrman? 

Stephen Neron 
Westport Point 


Paul D. Lehrman replies: 

It’s no trick to improve on the sound 
quality of an ordinary record pressing, 
but this has little to do with any “techno- 
gap” — it’s much more a question of the 
amount of care taken in the process. 
Taking the extra care that “audiophile” 
labels do, and asking consumers to spend 
$18 on the result, is justified only if the 
sonic improvement enhances the 
listening experience. On many re- 
releases, including Led Zeppelin IL, it 
does not; instead flaws, mistakes, 
compromises, and technical excesses that 
were masked by the original pressing 
(and were never intended to be heard by 
anyone outside of the recording studio) 
are revealed in all their glory. If Neron 
wants to improve the sound of his old 
and worn $5 copy, | would suggest he 
simply get a new $5 copy. 


SYMBOL LOGIC 


It’s interesting that Ronald Reagan is 
seen by many as the apotheosis of the 
return to good, solid, old-fashioned 
values, yet, as Marco Turbovich pointed 
out in his thoughtful essay (News, 
February 21), our very presidential 
president fits in well with the ‘80s motif 
of style equals substance. There is no 
conflict, however, because both views 
are probably correct. Most people have 
always been “heavily responsive to 
symbol and almost immune to logic,” 
and this sometimes leads to neat stuff 
like the American revolution and 
sometimes to not-so-neat stuff like Nazi 
Germany. Narcissism, whether as 
Nautilus workouts or as kitschy ‘’Le 
Shop” chic, is just another form of self- 
centeredness. Those of us who 
constantly fret over “great issues” tend to 
forget that most people live in small, 
insular worlds where jobs, money, 
family, and social interplay are the only 
real issues, and they’re not about to 
spend much thought on a systematic 
determination of whether Reagan is an 
amiable dunce or a great leader. 
Ephemeral TV images and what is 
noticed on the way to the sports pages do 
them just fine. It has always been as 
such, so I don’t think narcissism is a 
particularly dire trend. 

As for some of the other matters in the 
essay, our world is not particularly crazy. 
If our modern media have a real 
drawback, it’s that they give us too much 
information and it can be a chore sifting 
through it all. There is a mind-numbing 
and seductive least-common- 
denominator aspect to all of it, but it 
really isn’t hard at all to find intelligence 
and relevancy. | suppose the world 
seemed like a much more sensible place 
to our forefathers — when the only 
sources of information were provincial, 
hysterically biased newspapers, and 
parts-per-billion analysis was not 
available — but | wouldn't want to go 
back. 

Bernie Conneely 
Somerville 


UNFETTERED 


lam writing to let you know that I 
have decided not to purchase the 
Phoenix anymore. Although I have 
enjoyed many of your articles, I feel that 
it is inconsistent with my values to 
support a newspaper that makes money 
from the degradation of women through 
such ads as the ones for “telephone 
fantasy services.” 

In 1920, Mohandas Gandhi advocated 
the boycott of British goods in order to 
free India of British oppression. “You 
must not reinforce the walls of the prison 
that encloses you, you must not forge the 
fetters that will bind you,” he said. 
Likewise, by ceasing tc buy this 
newspaper and persuading my friends to 
do the same, I hope to help ease the 
oppression of women in our society. 

Stephanie Borns 
Somerville 
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ACTING UP! 


Scene: A fashionable fitness center in the heart 

of town. He enters, looking like he’d never known an 

“unfit” moment. Right down fo his skin pigment. Establishing eye 
contact with the equally fit instructor, he blushes—and decides 
to put himself entirely in her hands. 


@ Colours by Alexander Julian. Double pleated cotton/polyester pants in blue, tan or grey slub stripe, 37.50. 
multi-colored herringbone overstripe, 47.50. Waists 30-38. Linen/cotton argyle vest in plum, 52.50; v-neck 

in blue, 67.50. Sizes $,M.L.XL. Casual slacks, third floor. Men’s Sweaters, street floor, Boston and all stores 

& Ask about The Club for Gentlemen, a personal and professional service designed to save time for the 
busy businessman. & Short on time? Call our men’s personal fashion consultant 

She has plenty of time for you. 357-3597 


e Photographed at the SKY CLUB, Executive 
ior all mars Fitness Center. One Devonshire Place, Boston 
ty : 
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* 
ALL STORES OPEN SUNDAYS 12 TO 6 (‘except So. Portland, ME) PHONE 24 HOURS A DAY. 7 DAYS A WEEK In Boston 328-1212 Massachusetts residents outside B 
Charge it! Use your Jordan Marsh, American Express* or Diners’ Club card. Remember. there is no annual fee for a Jordan Marsh creait card There will be a delivery/handling ct 
Boston store open Monday through Saturday 9:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. Jordan Marsh mm A Unit of Allied Stores 


All stores, D-4310, 4302. 410 
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The first voters 

















by Margaret Doris 


Continued from page 1 

the few counties in America that consistently vote for 
the winner in presidential elections. The Almanac of 
American Politics, bible of the political journalist, has 
credited Coos County with always being right. It’s a 
claim that’s a bit difficult to dispute, since the county 
doesn’t keep voting records. But those with long 
memories, like Otto Oleson, recall a few misses. For 
example, Oleson says, in 1968 Coos County went for 
Humphrey over Nixon. ‘They used to say, ‘As Coos 
goes, so goes the country,’ ” says 74-year-old Wilbur 
Shurman of Lancaster, who for years supervised the 
county voting checklist. ‘Nine times out of 10 we're 
right. But isn’t that really enough to be bellwether?” 

It’s enough for the politicians, the pundits, and the 
residents of the area, most of whom are convinced of 
Coos County’s infallibility. And when you think about 
it, the near-perfect record is pretty amazing, especially 
since the county is in no way a microcosm of the country 
Coos County is largely rural — Berlin, population 13,000 
is the only city — and tourism, lumbering, and paper 
production are the major industries. The western half of 
the county is mostly Republican, whereas the eastern, 
with its city and its unions, is Democratic. For the 
majority of the county’s 35,000 residents, French, not 
English, is the mother tongue. 

Presidential candidates have been finding their way 
here for years. In 1912, Eugene Debs gave a campaign 
speech before a large crowd in Berlin, and in 1935 
Norman Thomas drew 3000 residents. In 1955, Dwight 
David Eisenhower spoke before a partisan crowd in 
l_ancaster — a speech given extensive coverage by WIKE 
radio in Newport, Vermont. The Secret Service is 
nothing new here, either. In 1920, 40 Berlin residents 
were taken to the police station and questioned by two 
Secret Service agents. They were among 3000 people 
detained nationwide in the Palmer Raids — even 
though, as the Berlin Reporter indignantly reported, 
none of the Berlin detainees had ever caused any 
trouble, and many owned two or three Liberty Bonds. 

In 1984, all the Democratic candidates are taking Coos 
County seriously. Most of the voters here have received 
at least one phone call from a representative of each of 
the major candidates, and many have had personal 
visits. It has gotten to the point where a resident cannot 
#0 down to the Legion Hall to play beano, or over to the 
bowling center (“Ten Pin Bowling — Open 7 Days’), 
without tripping over a candidate, his wife, or one of his 
children. You'd guess that such intensive exposure — 
virtually unheard of elsewhere in the country — would 
make for better-informed voters, voters more certain of 
whom they re voting for and why. But the reality is 
different. 

So many people here are overwhelmed” by the 
avalanche of information, observes Gary Robinson, 
north-country coordinator for the Gary Hart campaign. 

It’s left them in a kind of confused state at this time.” 

















He recalls a recent conversation with a potential voter: “I 
talked with this guy the other day, and he told me that 
he ‘didn’t like Hollis,’ but he liked ‘this guy Asnew.’ ” 

There are also, Robinson says, ‘a lot of people [who] 
are avoiding focusing” on the race. There are people like 
Berlin Middle School principal Tony Urban. Urban has a 
countywide reputation for calling elections right, down 
to the last percentage point, but he’s sitting this one out. 
He’s found it very hard to get interested, he says, and 
besides, ‘It’s been one of those busy years at school.” 
THere are also those people who aren't focusing in sheer 
self-defense; at times, extreme myopia is the only way to 
avoid candidate overkill. 

There is a strong current of thought that Walter 
Mondale has it all wrapped up, and with that perception 
comes a surprising amount of resentment. People don’t 
like feeling that their choices have been made for them, 
that here, in this bastion of participatory democracy, 
their participation hardly matters. But at the same time, 
there is an equally strong crosscurrent, a perception that 
maybe it isn’t all over yet, that the cards are still being 
shuffled. Aside from conceding a likely win by some as 
yet unknown margin to Walter Mondale, one finds it 
hard to get a good fix on what else is apt to happen. Even 
before the lowa caucuses, Gary Hart was showing 
surprising strength here. His support is not limited to his 
supposed constituency — young professionals — but 
extends to the elderly, and to many World War II 
veterans, who find Hart’s stance on military reform 
appealing. 

In the aftermath of the caucuses, two campaigns that 
had anticipated a better showing were doing some 
serious backfilling. ‘The feeling up here is that lowa 
doesn't dictate very much,” comments Terry Sullivan, 
Coos County/North Grafton coordinator for Alan 
Cranston. “If we showed a close third or fourth [in New 
Hampshire] we'd be happy.” 

“There's a major difference between a caucus and a 
primary,” says Alan MacLeod, north-country 
coordinator for John Glenn. “In a caucus you have to 
stand up in front of your friends,” he adds, suggesting 
that people are more apt to vote for Glenn if they can do 
so secretly. 

Their statements, but not their explanations, are 
correct: the lowa-caucus situation is not parallel to the 
New Hampshire primar And that is because of the 
presence, in New Hampshire, of two wild cards: Fritz 
Hollings and Jesse Jackson. Both candidates passed on 
lowa in order to concentrate on the New Hampshire 
primary. And both have made their presence felt. 

Hollings has spent countless days in the state, shaking 
hands at factory gates, crowning the rulers of winter 
festivals, eating at VFW fish fries. The weekend before 


the lowa caucuses, Fritz Hollings came to Dixville Notch. 


The 27 registered voters of Dixville Notch gather at the 
Balsams Hotel each primary and election eve in order to 
be the first in the state — and in the nation — to cast 





their ballots. In 1980 the tally went 17 for Reagan, three 
for Carter, two for Anderson, and one for Ed Clark — 
one of the two times Dixville Notch has gone for the 
eventual winner. 

Dixville Notch, just 13 miles from the Canadian 
border, is the empire of octogenarian business magnate 
Neil Tillotson. Among other things, Tillotson is the 
inventor of the two-headed cat balloon, and the 
Tillotson-owned factory in Dixville Notch is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of latex balloons and surgical 
gloves. Most of the town is occupied by another 
Tillotson property, the sprawling Balsams resort hotel. It 
is in a rustic paneled room on the hotel’s second floor 
that they gather to cast their ballots (under the watchful 
eye of hotel laundress and Registrar of Elections Cora 
Whitten), and it is here that they gathered to meet Fritz 
Hollings. 

The residents of Dixville Notch are a conservative lot. 
When Dixville Notch went for Nixon in 1960, Tillotson 
said his only option was to “hire more Democrats.” But 
his descendants have gone a different route. “As a 
Republican, we don’t have any choices this time, so I 
haven't been cluttering my mind thinking about other 
candidates,” explains Thomas Tillotson. There is some 
Democratic support, though. In 1980, Teddy Kennedy 
sent Sylvie and Robert Weber a wedding bouquet. It 
didn’t help — the newlyweds voted for Carter. 
However, this time they are leaning toward Hollings. 
They are impressed, they say, with Hollings’s 
conservation record, and with his conservative approach 
to fiscal concerns. Kay Morin, an unemployed teacher, 
asked Hollings what he thought of federal cuts in 
funding for education. “Ronald Reagan runs on ‘stay the 
course’ and two million little kids have to drop the 
course,” he told her, and she smiled. 

Whether Jesse Jackson has any support in Dixville 
Notch remains to be seen. “It’s almost essential we 
remain undecided almost to the end,” explained hotel 
manager Steve Barba, who cast his 1980 ballot for Ed 
Clark. But Jackson has growing support elsewhere in the 
county — and the state. “If Mondale’s lost strength, it 
might be because of Jackson,” said Representative 
Oleson, who was doing some impromptu campaigning 
at the Woolworth’s lunch counter in Berlin for a state 
senate seat. Olesen’s son Jerry. : ‘eacher at Berlin High 
School, is the unofficial Jackson-campaign rep in Coos 
County. New Hampshire voters, said Oleson, “like 
people who can do things — and he did.” 

It is Mondale, of course, who has been in Coos County 
the longest, Mondale who has the best organization. 
What kind of people are drawn to a frontrunner’s 
campaign? There are elected officials, like Berlin Mayor 
Joseph Ottolini, a teacher at the regional Votech and a 
Carterite from way back. There are active party workers 
like Marie Hawkinson, who committed to Mondale 
when he made his first, abortive run for the presidency 
in 1974, and now serves as his Coos County coordinator. 

















And the 
winner is... 


Oo nly Gary Hart now stands between Walter 





Mondale and a lock on the Democratic 

nomination. After weeks of mostly idle 
speculation that his support was softening, Mondale 
trounced the rest of the field in lowa, and bounced into 
New Hampshire with enthusiasm and momentum that 
could end the race almost before it’s officially started. 
But to do that, he has to win big, and that means kicking 
up a cloud of dust large enough to obscure his closest 
competitor. A 20-point spread between him and Gary 
Hart would give Mondale that cloud. 

The entire Mondale campaign strategy — one 
specifically designed for the 1984 nominating process — 
is predicated on winning early. Mondale wants to end 
the contest by March 13, Super Tuesday. Not that the 
nomination is likely to slip from his grasp if he doesn't, 
but the fear of the Mondale campaign is a protracted 
contest that could leave the party divided and Mondale 
enervated, an easy mark for Ronald Reagan. 

Mondale tacticians had assumed all along that John 
Glenn would be the only candidate capable of mounting a 

s challenge, and so had focused on him as the real 
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And there are labor leaders, like Jerry Aikens of the 
Electric Workers’ Union, who considers Mondale “just 
one of the guys” since they went on a successful ice- 
fishing trip together. There is, for all the Mondale 
supporters, the magic of winning, a magic — and a 
machine — that makes the candidate almost 
superfluous. It is like going to a school that has an all- 
conference football team. There is enough action, 
enough of the magic, to include the greasers, the chess- 
club members, the cheerleaders in the general feeling of 
purpose and well-being. 

Outside Mondale headquarters on Main Street, three 
teenage boys — fuzzy-faced and pimpled, with an 
ambiance somewhere between scruffy and scuzzy — 
loudly tried to convince a turtlenecked and designer- 
jeaned girl to. vote for Mondale. Over her weak 
protestation that she was to young to vote, one shouted, 
“I'm for Mondale because he’s got brains, balls, and 
money!” The young girl took two hasty steps backward 
into a parked car, and as the echo of his words reached 
him, the exuberant Fritz booster offered a quick 
clarification. “I don’t mean balls like pecker,” he said 
defensively, “I mean balls like brains.” 

“I think people perceive themselves as being part of 
the process of selecting a winner,” says Marie 
Hawkinson, who does her best to discourage such 
graphic enumerations of the Mondale virtues. And what 
makes a winner attractive to the average Joe, who's 
maybe just getting by? Well, there’s his smarts (if he’s 
winning, he’s got to be smart, right?), his chutzpah, and 
of, course, his money. 

At the Traveler Motel in Berlin, manager James 
Michael Davis has had a busy morning. It’s the day of 
the annual Winterfest parade — two days before the 
lowa caucuses — and right off the bat he had to deal 
with presidential politics. First he had to warn the 
resident Secret Service agents that the motel was also 
housing a dozen fully-armed Maine and New Hampshire 
National Guardsmen, participants in a weekend 
biathlon contest. “Could you see it if I hadn’t said 
anything, when they come out of six rooms, all carrying 
rifles?” he asked, still relishing the thought of the 
averted confrontation. Next he set up an impromptu 
press conference in the motel lobby for Democratic 
presidential hopeful Stephen Koczak, a little-known 
retired foreign-service officer from Washington, DC. 
Although not a Koczak backer — Davis feels that a motel 
manager in a town full of presidential candidates should 
do his best to remain officially nonpartisian — he shows 
no restraint when discussing the Democratic 
frontrunner. “Ask Mondale sometime how much he and 
the Peanut paid Panama to take back the Canal. Ask him 
how much he'll pay Cuba to take back Florida or how 
much he'll pay Mexico to take back Texas. Ask him to 
promise me a Mercedes, since he’s promising.” 

Davis's indignation has a source much deeper than the 
loss of an overgrown drainage ditch. “When I was a kid, 
my father could say anyone can grow up to be president, 
and it was true. It’s not true anymore.” Instead, it is the 
candidate of many promises, the candidate of a party 
that represents not its members but itself, who seems to 
have the best chance of being nominated — if not 
elected. 

Of course, anyone can runina primary — or almost 
anyone, as those candidates who bounced their $1000 
checks for the New Hampshire primary entrance fee 
found out. And there are a number of candidates with 
dubious goals — like Cyril Sagan, whose election 
promises include naming John Glenn director of outer- 
space colonization and Walter Mondale ambassador to 
the Vatican. But then there are those who run because 
they believe in the system, and they believe it isn’t 
operating the way it should. 

Stephen Koczak. Harvard ’42. Career foreign-service 
officer. He’s running on a platform that has the Soviets 
pulling out of Eastern Europe while the US withdraws 
from Western Europe. He would accept the Israeli 
borders determined by the Jordan River, provided 
Palestinians are granted full civil and political rights, 
including elected representation in the Knesset. Koczak 
would have all housewives placed on the Social Security 
books as if they were wage earners bringing in $10,000 a 
year, and he would make all moneys spent on college 
tuitions tax-deductible. Koczak had hoped to raise these 
issues at the Winterfest presidential debate — a debate 
canceled, Koczak claims, because Mondale declined to 
attend. 

“| had hoped to free the debate Koczak said, leaning 
forward on the Traveler's vinyl sofa. “Cranston says ‘I’m 
for a freeze on nuclear weapons,’ Hollings says ‘I’m for a 
freeze on the budget,’ Mondale just wants to freeze 
everybody out, freeze special interests in,’ Koczak said, 
adding that the candidates seemed to want to coin 
slogans, not debate issues. 

Later in the day, Fritz Hollings would tell Koczak he’d 
be glad to debate him. But for the moment, Koczak had 
to content himself with dreams of what he'd do if he 
ever caught up with the elusive Mondale. ‘He has all the 
Secret Service accompanying him as if he were Caesar, 
and then he runs off so he doesn’t have to answer any 
questions,” exclaimed Koczak, who finds Mondale’s 
explanation of his support for certain Carter- 
administration policies — ones that he privately 
disagreed with, but could not speak out against publicly 
because of his role as vice-president — difficult to 
believe. ‘If Mondale had met with me in the forum, I 
would have said, ‘Sir, have you read the Constitution of 
the United States? . . . If you thought President Carter 
was wrong, you had a duty and an obligation to the 
people and your office to speak up!’ ” 

Several blocks away, at the Congregational Church, 
the churchmen were serving a community breakfast. 
There were homemade blueberry pancakes, omelets, 
orange juice, and bacon. Ata rectangular table at the far 
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Where he stands 





by Michael Gee 


dozen years later, George McGovern doesn’t 

A look a bit different. He’s still the picture of bald 
good health, tan (how do candidates get tans 

campaigning in lowa and New Hampshire in 
February?), and remarkably serene. He doesn’t sound a 
bit different, either. His flat, Midwestern tone and 
understated professorial manner still make him less than 
a stump barn-burner. Last Tuesday, to an overflow 
crowd of 600 at Boston University, a crowd ready to 
whoop and holler, McGovern delivered a low-key 
lecture on Central American history, approaching his 
boffo applause lines with the caution of a figure skater 
trying anew maneuver. 

Which didn’t matter a bit to McGovern, nor to the 
crowd, nor to the swarm of reporters and cameramen 
who were dogging his heels. George McGovern is on his 
way to completing a remarkable transition, a transition 
that may be as much cultural as political. Last September, 
when he announced his second campaign for the 
presidency, McGovern was either ignored or ridiculed. 
Six months later, he has gone from quaint historical 
memory to what some (himself included) are calling the 
“conscience” of the Democratic Party, a man who David 
Broder, the ultimate mainstream pundit, says “will play 
an important role in any Democratic administration in 
1985.” 

Win or lose, George McGovern has earned 
redemption. What is peculiar and satisfying about this 
redemption is that it has come not because McGovern 
has changed, but because his ideas and beliefs are 
essentially (and in some cases completely) the same as 
they were when he ran in 1972. McGovern and his ideas 
were slaughtered in 1972, and again in 1980, when he 
lost his South Dakota Senate seat. Now, he (and his 
fellow Democratic contenders) are discovering that 
despite his losses, McGovern’s ideas still have the power 
to move people. If he doesn’t stand with a majority, he 
stands with far more than a fringe. 

The evidence of this power, of course, came in last 
week’s Iowa caucuses, in which McGovern finished 
third with about 13 percent of the votes cast, about five 
times the support the Washington bigdomes figured 
he'd have, and a showing at least five other candidates 
must envy. And so, at his first press conference after 
Iowa, McGovern suffered the fate of the “successful” 
candidate. The questioners were almost unanimously 
concerned with McGovern’s future campaign tactics, 
rather than why he felt voters had responded to his 
campaign so far. In particular, a number of questioners 
picked at McGovern’s Iowa plea that people “vote their 
consciences” and at his pleas for party unity. This was, it 
was hinted, an admission that McGovern knew he had 
no chance for the nomination and thus was not playing 
the game. 

“I've never ruled out the possibility of winning,” the 
former senator said, with admirable restraint, “but it’s a 
long shot. The thing is, | want my message to get 
through and have an impact, and the best way to do that 
is to maximize my vote. Look at the changes already. 
When I began my campaign, there didn’t seem to be a 
candidate aware of the 1600 Marines we had stationed in 
Lebanon [that’s an exaggeration: Hart and Hollings were 
also vociferous critics of that commitment]. We 
are now debating what our policy in Central 
America ought to be. We're aware of our role. Before I * 
entered, the Democratic Party wasn’t even considering 
the possibility of cutting military spending; now we're at 
least discussing it.” 

This reporter asked McGovern just what part of his 
message struck sparks among the lowa Democrats. 
“Unquestionably I think it was point number three [of 





his 10-point platform]. An immediate nuclear freeze 
right now, to do it on our own without waiting for the 
Soviets, on the assumption that we have enough 
weapons right now to pulverize every living thing in the 
Soviet Union. And the call for a 20 to 25 percent cut in 
military spending. That’s one thing that sets us apart.” 

Indeed it does: that and McGovern’s uncompromising 
belief that the United States has more than enough 
weaponry to defend itself and that that weaponry is 
more danger than comfort probably were the main 
selling points of his lowa campaign. There’s no question 
that somehow bringing the arms race under control is a 
major concern of a significant portion of the Democratic 
electorate, and so every candidate is for some sort of 
“freeze.” But only McGovern promises unilateral action 
toward that goal. If the Soviets “want to goon 
bankrupting themselves for two or three years, let ‘em,” 
he says. “Just because they come out for smallpox is no 
reason we have to.” Why should a person truly worried 
about the arms race settle for Cranston’s or Hart's tepid 
freeze in the face of McGovern’s more potent message? 
Apparently they aren’t: polls of nuclear-freeze and 
“peace” organizations have shown that McGovern is 
their overwhelming first choice as Democratic nominee. 

It’s the same with Central America. McGovern’s 
position is that come January 20, if he’s inaugurated, US 
military involvement in Central America would cease. 
There would be no guns for El Salvador’s army, no aid to 
the Contras, nothing. If that would spell the chop for 
“the miserable dictators” we support down there and 
mean more social revolution, so be it. To McGovern, 
Central American policy is a question of simple decency. 

McGovern’s foreign and military policies are 
fascinating because they spring from a confidence in 
America’s innate strength that no other politician seems 
to share. Ronald Reagan and the “defense advocates” 
spent years portraying the United States as weak, as easy 
prey for the mighty Soviets. It is the position of the 
military itself — at least at appropriations time — that 
we will never be strong enough. Believe it or not, some 
members of the Joint Chiefs even warned that the 
ludicrous (militarily speaking) invasion of Grenada 
would stretch our forces dangerously thin. McGovern 
actually believes in the inherent weakness of the Soviet 
Union that Reagan likes to boast about — but to the 
former senator, that weakness is so obvious it doesn’t 
need mentioning. 

All of McGovern’s stands spring from such basic 
faiths. He believes that men of good will can work for 
peace (“diplomacy can be innovative and creative,” he 
insisted, despite millennia of evidence to the contrary); 
that the United States can feed the hungry, can put 
people to work on socially useful tasks, and can improve 
the commonweal. And he believes that, at bottom, acts 
of generosity are what's needed to make us a better 
nation. 

Whatever happens to George McGovern, the 
Democrats need his faith if they’re going to beat Reagan. 
A fair number of them, at least in lowa, decided to make 
McGovern the vessel of that message. It really isn’t that 
surprising so many chose him. The caucuses are the 
province of party activists, and a fair number of those 
activists first got active trying to make George 
McGovern president in 1972. Millions of registered 
Democrats, after all, cast the first votes of their lives for 
George McGovern. To the students at BU, McGovern 
may have been both a man with a message (in this 
crowd, war in Central America was a very unpopular 
idea) and a part of history. To many of his supporters, I'll 
bet he’s much more, an integral part of their political 
Continued on page 24 
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Barroom to courtroom 


Continued from page 1 
marginal jobs — as handymen, factory 
workers, or farmhands. 

Some see bias as one of the many 
issues circling the case, and it’s true that 
all the defendants are Portuguese. But 
then, nearly half the population of New 
Bedford is Portuguese, including the 
victim, several of the police investigating 
the case, and Bristol County District 
Attorney Ronald Pina. Still, there are 
signs that the case has aroused some 
people's prejudices. A number of callers 
to WBSM, New Bedford's talk radio 
station, have suggested that the Portu- 
guese go back where they came from, 
and Manuel Ferrar, publisher of New 
Bedford’s Portuguese Times, says his 


community has been angered by the 
constant references to the nationalities of 
the defendants, of the occupants of the 
bar, and of the residents of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 

Although many _ Portuguese- 
Americans feel that the incident has 
brought shame on their community, 
others have offered support to the 
defendants; a ‘‘Committee for Justice” 
was formed to raise bail and counter the 
publicity against them; several on the 
committee, including co-chairwoman 
Emily Sedgwick, are not Portuguese. 

Judge William Young, a Harvard Law 
School alumnus who once served as 
chief counsel to Governor Francis 
Sargent, has been sensitive to the ethnic 


factor. He has had the century-old 
courtroom wired with headphones so 
that the defendants can listen to an 
interpreter, who will provide a running 
translation of the proceedings. Although 
only two defendants have worn them, 
looking at the headsets, you can’t help 
but be reminded of the Nuremberg 
trials. 

Young also tested potential jurors for 
any bias, asking, in two particularly blunt 
questions, if they thought Portuguese 
were more likely to commit crimes or to 
lie on the stand. The answers ranged 
from bemusement to shock. “I am 
Portuguese,” one man said indignantly. 
Indeed, when the jury selection was 
completed, nearly half those chosen had 





Portuguese surnames. 

Only one prospective juror indicated a 
possible prejudice, after trying other 
ways of escaping the chance of spending 
four to six weeks sequestered in a 
Brockton hotel. He was excused. 

Judge Young split this case into two 
trials when it became obvious, during the 
pretrial hearings, that some defendants 
would try to pin the blame on the others 
(the accusations were so tangled that 
Young had to draw a chart, which 
resembled a football coach’s diagram of a 
double reverse, to keep track of who 
might incriminate whom). 

The two-week-long jury selection for 
the two trials showed there are other 
issues besides racial tension at play in the 
case. Members of the Coalition Against 
Sexist Violence, a group formed amid the 
public outcry the rape reports caused, 
were present every day at the jury 
selection, though they were minus their 
organization’s buttons, which Young 
ordered removed from the sight of 
potential jurors. Members of the coalition 
have complained that the judge did not 
question potential jurors about their 
attitude toward rape. “People still equate 
rape with sexual intercourse rather than 
with a violent act in which sex is a tool to 
carry out the violence,” said Elizabeth 
Bennett, a member of the group. 

That the defense attorneys are sensi- 
tive to the issue of feminism came 
through when one middle-aged woman 
listed New Woman magazine on a 
questionnaire that asked potential jurors 
what publications they read and what 
television they watched. One defense 
attorney wanted to know just what this 
New Woman magazine was all about. 

“Well,” the startled woman began, “‘it 
has articles about starting your own 
business, or going into a career .. .” 

“Sort of a self-improvement thing,” 
offered Judge Young. 

“Well, kind of,’”’ the woman said. She 
was accepted. 

As it turned out, she was one of the 
women who made the first cut for jury 
duty. Of the 169 people who Young ruled 
“indifferent” to the guilt or innocence of 
the defendants, only 56 — about a third 
— were women. When the juries 
were finally chosen, women were better 
represented on one of them. The first 
jury, which will hear the afternoon case, 
has four women among its 16 members 
(four jurors will wind up as alternates). 
That panel is composed mainly of young 
professionals. The morning jury, which is 
more of a blue-collar crowd, includes 
seven women. 

Throughout the year of pretrial public- 

Continued on page 19 
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Waste: Want not 


The political half-life of radioactive garbage 


by Fred Shapiro 


EW YORK — Hey, up 
N there in Massachusetts, | 
hear it’s all off between 


us. Amy Goldsmith of your Nu- 
clear Referendum Committee 
says you don’t want to join in a 
radwaste compact with us. She 
thinks we ought to take our 
radioactive garbage and stuff it. 
She didn’t exactly say where, but 
she obviously has some place in 
New York State in mind. 

Well, wasn’t that a hell of a 
note for Valentine’s Day. 

Your Ms. (as she asked to be 
called) Goldsmith showed_up at 
the World Trade Center two 
week ago for a hearing of our 
state’s Advisory Committee on 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Disposal and testified regretfully, 
but firmly, that New York and 
Massachusetts would have, as 
the divorce lawyers say, irrecon- 
cilable differences in a “compact 
configuration” like the one your 
voters pretty well voted (in ad- 
vance, last November) to stay out 
of. 

Romantically, it seems, this 
wasn't one of our better days. As 
it happened, the lady from Mas- 
sachusetts followed to the wit- 
ness stand a lady from Pennsyl- 
vania who had expressed pretty 
much the same view. Judith 
Johnsrud, a geographer from 
Pennsylvania State University 
and a member of that state’s 
Advisory Committee on Nuclear 
Waste, told us Pennsylvania 
“would much prefer” to see New 
York State remain outside the 


’ osed Plortheast Interstate 
hed eae Radioactive | Waste 


Management Compact. 

Spurned again. Boy, you'd 
think we had bad breath, or a 
lousy track record in handling 
radwaste or something. Why, I'll 
have you people know that we in 
New York had the first low-level 
commercial-waste-disposal _ site 
that ever had to be closed for 
environmental reasons. We have 
a history here: isotopes from our 
trenches at West Valley, which is 
about 30 miles southeast of Buf- 
falo, have been seeping down to 
Lake Erie ever since 1975. 

After she left the stand, I asked 
Goldsmith to summarize her ob- 
jections to the compact. “It 
doesn’t put public health and 
safety first,” she said. ‘Instead of 
allowing for a meaningful de- 
cision-making role for the public, 
it sets up a very powerful com- 
mission made up of the ap- 
pointees of governors, which is 
not only inadequate, but may 
even be unconstitutional. Then 
this commission will set out to 
pick a site, and that selection will 
be based primarily on political, 
not environmental, criteria. And 
finally, there’s no provision for 
judicial review.” Most of these 
arguments are also being made 
by New Yorkers. Kathleen A 
Welch, of the New York Public 
Interest Research Group, which 
organized eight environmental 
organizations to testify at the 
hearing, charges that the compact 
“would create a level of gov- 
ernance which would make a 
mockery of democratic princi- 
ples.” 

Ah, so what, I hear you ask 


(don’t I?). What's the difference 
who decides where we put this 
low-level stuff — isn’t it the high- 
level radwaste we have to worry 
about? Well, not entirely. The 
problem is that you — and for 
that matter, many of the people 
who showed up here to testify at 
our hearing last week and not a 
few of the reporters who cover 
the subject — don’t really know 
what “low-level” radwaste is. 

At hand, for example, is a 
Wall Street Journal clipping: 
“Most people don’t distinguish 
between low-level waste, such as 
a hospital’s discarded radio- 
isotope that loses most of its 
potency in weeks, and high- 
level waste, such as residue 
from reactor cores and nuclear 
weapons production that will 
be deadly to humans hundreds 
of years from now.” It would 
seem that ‘‘most people” 
includes the Wall Street Journal’ s 
reporter, since the residues of 
reactor cores, things like filters 


and sludges, and almost all 
of the scraps of nuclear- 
weapons production, are dis- 


posed of, along with those hospi- 
tal radioisotopes, as low-level 
waste. 

The unfortunate fact is that in 
the United States, the classifica- 
tion of radwaste and its eventual 
disposal have nothing to do with 
how radioactive this material is, 
what dangers it poses, and how 
long it remains dangerous. In this 
country (as contrasted with 
almost all other countries that 
follow the United Nations 
Energy Authority’s  classifica- 












tions), radwastes are classified 
primarily by how they’re 
produced. The Code of Federal 
Regulations (chapter 10, part 61), 
and the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Management Policy Act of 
1980 decree that the only wastes 
to be considered “high-level” are 
spent reactor fuel and the liquid 
effluents created in reprocessing 
it. Other wastes categorized sepa- 
rately are the tailings from ura- 
nium mining and milling, and 
material containing more than 
10-billionths of a curie of the 
manmade elements heavier than 
uranium — _ neptunium, 
americium, plutonium, and the 
other “‘transuranics.”’ 

Everything else — and that 
ranges from medical isotopes that 
have decayed to background 
levels all the way up to highly 
radioactive reactor sludges and 
dangerous medical cobalt-radi- 
ation producers like the one that 
found its way to a Mexican 
scrapyard and contaminated tons 
of metal, some of which made it 
up to Copley Place in the form of 
restaurant-table pedestals — is 
considered low-level. Marvin 
Resnikoff, a physicist who is 
codirector of the Sierra Club’s 
Radioactive Waste Campaign, es- 
timates that a four-minute ex- 
posure to materials in some of the 
“low-level” drums buried in New 
York “is likely to produce 
cancer,” and though nobody 
argues that such intensive emit- 
ters need special handling, dis- 
posal, and isolation, the fact is 
that in waste facilities, they are 
buried next to drums containing 
medical scintillation fluids that 
were barely radioactive to begin 
with and had decayed to the 
point of innocuousness before 
they left the hospital where they 
were used. Before anything else, 
Lorna Salzman of the Friends of 
the Earth says, we should first 
reclassify low-level radwaste “ac- 
cording to half-life, curie content, 
chemical and physical form, and 
develop handling, packaging, 
storage, disposal, and isolation 
criteria and standards ap- 
propriate to each category.” 

Such reclassification, if it ever 
should come about (don’t bet on 
it) will be too late for the 86 
million cubic feet of diverse 
radwastes that have already been 
buried in 17 federal sites (where 
they may have been tossed into 
trenches encased in nothing more 
than cardboard boxes or open 
garbage cans), and six com- 
mercial sites, one of which was 
West Valley. Each year, we dis- 
pose of more than five million 
more cubic feet, and allow 18,000 
American commercial and 
biomedical facilities to “store” 
(which in many cases means bury 
temporarily four feet below the 
earth’s surface) nobody knows 
how much more. 

Anyway, since 1962, six com- 
mercial sites — at Beatty, Ne- 
vada; Maxey Flats, Kentucky; 
West Valley, New York; Shef- 
field, Illinois; Richland, Washing- 
ton; and Barnwell, South Caro- 
lina — have been licensed to 
receive low-level commercial 
radwaste. Three of these have 
had to be closed. Plutonium was 
found to have leached from the 
Maxey Flats trenches. The West 
Valley trenches were therefore 
dug from silty till, a clay soil 
impervious to water. They didn’t 
leak, but they filled with rain and 
overflowed like bathtubs. The 
Sheffield site was filled to capaci- 
ty in 1978, but since then tritium, 
the radioactive form of hydrogen, 
has been monitored in wells as 
far as 700 feet off the site. 

That leaves three — at Beatty, 
Barnwell, and Richland — and 
the governors of Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and South Carolina have 
already shown reluctance to al- 
low their states to serve in 
perpetuity as the low-level waste 
dumps of the entire nation. In 
1980, Congress accepted the 
proposals of the State Planning 
Council on Radioactive Waste 
Management, established by 


President Carter (and, not at all 





coincidentally, chaired by South 
Carolina Governor Richard 
Riley), and passed a Federal Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Policy 
Act, which encourages the states 
to form themselves into compacts 
to establish at least six regional 
dumps. Any states unwilling to 
join such a compact are free to set 
up their own sites — as Texas has 
already indicated it will do, and 
as California, Maine, and Wis- 
consin are considering doing — 
but they had better move fast, 
since the act sets a January 1, 
1986, deadline, after which 
dilatory states can legally be shut 
off from the three operating 
repositories. 

The expectation was that the 
New England states (including 
Massachusetts) would join New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland — the entire re- 
gion produces 37 percent of the 
volume and 57 percent of the 
curies of the nation’s low-level 
radwaste — in a Northeast Com- 
pact, and representatives from 
these states would draw straws, 
or something, to force a new 
burial ground down the unwill- 
ing throat of one of the members. 
However, only four of the 11 
Northeast states (Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland, none of them prime 
candidates for a burial site) have 
ratified the compact so far. 

The objections to it go beyond 
questions of public participation 
and democratic representation. 
Most of the environmentalists 
who testified at the recent hear- 
ing here objected to further per- 
manent burial of anything radio- 
active in this region. ‘] support 
above-ground engineered 
storage,” Goldsmith told me. 
“There waste can be monitored 
and retrieved, if necessary. | 
know there will be leaks. Waste- 
disposal facilities are leakage 
facilities. All we can really do is 
plan for remedial action.” 

However, when she and sev- 
eral of our state’s environmen- 
talists argued that. radi- 
opharmaceuticals and biomedical 
radwastes are short-lived, and 
therefore suited to above-ground 
engineered storage, they got an 
argument from John Matuszek, 
the New York Department of 
Health’s man on the panel: 
technetium 99 and carbon 14, he 
pointed out, “have half-lives in 
the millions of years [not really; 
technetium 99’s is 210,000 years, 
and carbon 14's is 5730 years, but 
why quibble?]. What would you 
do with them?” 

What Goldsmith and the Mas- 
sachusetts Nuclear Referendum 
Campaign would like to do with 
them, understandably, is get 
them the hell out of their state. “It 
is questionable,” she testified, 
“whether any site in Massachu- 
setts is suitable in terms of 
ground and water conditions: An 
open-ended commitment to ac- 
cept long-lived wastes from the 
nuclear industry in Massachu- 
setts and/or other states is unac- 
ceptable.” 

That’s easy for her to say. But 
here in New York (in addition to 
plenty of hospitals that use and 
dispose of such isotopes, both 
long- and short-lived), we have, 
in Tuxedo Park (about 30 miles 
northwest of New York City), a 
reactor that turns out about half 
of the nation’s supply of radi- 
opharmaceutical doses. The 
wastes from that reactor, in ad- 
dition to technetium and carbon 
14, inevitably include the whole 
spectrum of nuclides and ac- 
tinides, including plutonium 
(half-lives of up to 380,000 years) 
and uranium (half-lives of up to 
four*and one-half billion years). 
Responsibility for the disposal of 
these “transuranics” falls to the 
federal government, but that still 
leaves us zirconium (half-life 
900,000 years), cesium (two mil- 
lion years), palladium (seven mil- 
lion years), and iodine (17 million 
years). That's the stuff that Mas- 
sachusetts, and the other states as 
well, don’t want to take any 


Continued on page 20 








Gentle dental care provided in an 
atmosphere of comfort and con- 
cern. Affordable fees. Evening and 
Saturday hours. Free parking 


Nervous about the Dentist? 
We understand. 


$19 


Includes cleaning, all necessary x-rays, examination 
diagnosis and treatment plan. flouride treatment for children 
(Regularly $54.00) 

Compare and save 





And for a limited time only 


NEW PATIENT SPECIAL with this ad 


Silver amaigam filling (one service $12.00 Full crown or cap $329.00 
White composite filling (one surface) $15.00 Single root canal $99 00 
Regular denture (full upper or lower) $249.00 (each additional root) $99.00 


Partial denture (cast) $299.00 Ask about our other iow prices | 
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Call today, 787-3700 We're The Gentle Dental Center Has 


We're next to OSCO Gentle on you and your pocketbook 
181 Brighton Ave 





Dr. Roy S. Cohen, Director 

































ce WKY Px IUCTIONS 
and STITCHES 

Proudly presents 

direct from Sat. Night Live 





JOE PISCOPO 


Doing all your favorite 
characters - with an 
8 piece band 














$8.50 in advance, $9.50 day of show 








967 Commonwealth Ave. 254-2054 











March 26 7:30pm 
$12.50, $11.50 


CENTRUM (IN WORCESTER 


Tickets available at box office; Ticketron; Out of Town: Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 492-1900; and Chargit: |-800-223-0120 


Presented by TEA PARTY CONCERTS 
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TROUBLEMAKER 
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8:30 pm 


P Thu formerly with Be-Bop Deluxe 


BILL NELSON'S 
VISTA MIX 






THE FREEZE 
PSYCHO 
—— STRANGLEHOLD 


3:00 pm ALL AGES 






An intimate evening - 
Cabaret Setting 


THE ROCHES 


8:30 pm 


— YOUNG 


8:30 pm 


PETA 


Dancing Every fri. & Sa. Night 


Must be 20. Positive |.D. required. 
Box office open M-F 12-6 
Sat. & Sun. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave. 254-2052 
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Don't quofe me... 


War news: Will the Globe 
see its comics stripped? 


by Dave O'Brian 


nd so, as we all know, Boston 
A remains the proverbial two- 

newspaper town thanks to the 
proverbial no-holds-barred, stop-at- 
nothing media baron, Rupert Murdoch. 
And yes, as we also know,.a somewhat 
toned-down version of the notorious 
Murdochian newspaper-revival formula 
— add loads of sensation and celebrity, 
make those photos larger (and sexier) 
and those stories shorter (and sexier), and 
then mix in heavily promoted games — 
has remade the Boston Herald these past 
14 months. (The born-again Herald's 
first-year circulation jump of roughly 30 
percent — from 247,000 to 318,000 as of 
September — was impressive.) 

Our town’s media giant, however, 
remains pretty much what it was. And 
since the Boston Globe claims to con- 
tinue to corner better than 80 percent of 
the available ad revenues — and has yet 
to lose a single star reporter or must-read 
columnist to its upstart competitor — one 
question must be raised: is there going to 
be the proverbial newspaper war in 
Boston, or what? 

Well, maybe. Or something of a 
funnies war, at least. Which is better. See, 
back in December, when Murdoch went 
and purchased the Chicago Sun-Times 
from Field Enterprises for an astounding 
$95 million, he did a bit more than cause 
that paper’s editor, publisher, star re- 
porters, and world-renowned columnist 
to run for cover. He also acquired a Field 
subsidiary known as the Field News- 
paper Syndicate, which owns and dis- 
tributes some 80 comic strips and news- 
paper columns. At that point, Affiliated 
Publications, the Globe's parent com- 
pany, let Murdoch’s underlings know it 


wanted to buy an interest, at least, in the 
syndicate — but to no avail. The result is 
that Murdoch now owns 11 comic strips 
and three columns that currently appear 
in the Globe. He is the proud owner of 
the following Globe funnies: “Andy 
Capp,” “Fred Basset,” ‘’B.C.,” “Sally 
Forth,” “Momma,” “The Wizard of Id,” 
“Tiger,” and the irrepressible if utterly 
predictable little comic institution, “Den- 
nis the Menace.” Plus all three life-is-a- 
comic-soap-opera Globe strips: “Judge 
Parker,” “Apartment 3-G,” and the so- 
bad-it’s-terrific “Steve Roper and Mike 
Nomad.” Murdoch also now owns the 
boring Evans and Novak political col- 
umn, the boring Erma Bombeck house- 
wifery column, and the life-is-a-real-life- 
soap-opera Ann Landers column. A 
couple of which doubtlessly have their 
own die-hard followers. 

This brings us to our question of the 
hour: will Rupert pull his own version of 
the 1978 “Doonesbury” switch that 
occurred down in Washington, DC? 
That, for the record, came when Time 
Incorporated — owner of the Washing- 
ton Star, then that town’s second paper 

bought up shares of the Universal 
Press Syndicate, which responded by 
suddenly canceling its “Doonesbury” 
contract with the dominant Washington 
Post and switching the strip to the Star. 
(Leaving the Post shocked, floundering, 
and trying — with no success — to 
dredge up a suitable replacement. There 
is none. Not even “Bloom County.”) 
Could such a thing happen here? It 
depends on the terms of the contracts 
between the Globe and the syndicate — 
the details of which neither chooses to 
discuss. Sal Micciche, the Globe's in- 


house counsel, who also handles syndi- 
cation, would say only, “As far as we're 
concerned, we're still receiving the com- 
ics as scheduled, and we're still buying 
special features from Field.” He went on 
to say he anticipates the stuff will 
continue to come in as scheduled. We are 
reliably informed, however, that the 
upstart Herald's plans are to grab the 
Field stuff it wants as the Globe's 
contracts expire. So there won't be a 
sudden shift, but it could very well be 
that one day we will wake up to see, say, 
the likes of the King of Id ruling, Momma 
nagging, Andy Capp drinking, Sam 
Driver standing, and Mike Nomad get- 





Murdoch: the big guy 


ting punched out in the Hub’s alternative 
daily. (Hell, we could even not be 
reading Evans and Novak over there, not 
to mention the legendary Ann Landers. 
But what, then, would become of sister 
Abby?) The Herald's comic pages, after 
all, continue to be dominated by King 
Features Syndicate funnies, for which 
Murdoch pays the paper's former owner, 
the Hearst Corporation. 

In this context, then, we’re reminded of 
the Globe honcho who continues to tell 
us that even though his paper does 
indeed dominate Boston, the Globe's 








parent company, Affiliated Publications, 
is not the big guy here. Rupert is. Other 
than the Globe, Affiliated merely owns a 
few radio stations and interest in a 


Midwestern cable-TV company. 
Murdoch’s $1.4-billion empire, by con- 
trast, includes newspapers on three 
continents, TV stations, book publishers, 
plus interest in a extremely profitable 
Australian airline. And he’s made an ill- 
fated move toward getting into satellite 
TV, as well as somewhat reckless moves 
toward buying up a controlling share of 
Warner Communications. Nor is he 
stopping, or even slowing down. Indeed, 
as the Globe itself reported, its parent 
company took a look at the Chicago Sun- 
Times when it went on the market but 
quickly decided against putting in a bid. 
Whereupon Murdoch went and outbid 
everyone in sight. He may have lost Mike 
Royko in the process, but he did go home 
with Fred Basset. 
* * * 

Which, for no good reason at all, 
reminds me: much of the born-again 
Herald's circulation jump is the result of 
street-vending-machine and newsstand 
sales, as opposed to new subscriptions. A 
sold Herald remains a sold Herald, of 
course, but such sales depend in large 
part on eye-catching headlines. Now, 
from a purely artistic point of view, the 
paper's headlines haven't been all that 
much since the Murdoch takeover. The 
best of an otherwise sorry lot, indeed, 
may well have been LET THEM EAT 
CAKE, the February 10 headline over the 
story about the prior day’s decision (since 
reversed) by a Suffolk Superior Court 
judge to strike down the state’s tough 
new ban on foods containing EDB. Such 
foods happened mostly to be cake mixes, 
you see. So yes, that did say it. Ah, but 
cleverness doesn’t necessarily sell news- 
papers. Sigh. But Michael Jackson does, 
apparently. We're told, that is, that one of 
the biggest one-day Herald sales came on 
Saturday, January 28, when the paper’s 
appropriately blazing headline read 
MICHAEL JACKSON HURT IN FIRE. “Sales 
did go way up that day,” confirmed Les 
Hinton, the Herald's associate editor 
(and a veteran of Murdoch’s celebrity- 
sniffing weekly, the Star). ‘We only get 

Continued on page 16 
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WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE MICHAEL SCHENKER GROUP 
THIS FRIDAY, MARCH 2nd 8:00 PM 


CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 


ALL SEATS RESERVED $95° $4950 
NOW ON SALE AT THE BOX OFFICE, 
TICKETRON, & ALL USUAL bn 
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the perfect target audience. 


to your message. 











The Boston Phoenix in its continuing tradition of informing our 
readers of the latest developments and technologies in the area of 
home electronics, is publishing its first Video supplement. 


The Boston Phoenix Video supplement, scheduled for March 13, 
will continue the trend-setting tradition of our much renowned 
Home Entertainment and Computer supplements. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to present your product or service to 


The Boston Phoenix: we respond to our readers — they’ll respond 


Issue Date: March 13, 1984 
Closing Date: March 7, 1984 


For information on advertising contact 
Andy Fruit (617) 536-5390 


Phecenix 
100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 











Bluestein™ The Office People 


FOR THAT NEW HOME OR OFFICE COMPUTER 









FeaTURES: 


THe 2z’clECTRONIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 


WORK STATION 


with adjustable keyboard section 


KEYBOARD ADJUSTMENTS 


FLUSH KEYBOARD SECTION 


, LOWER KEYBOARD SECTION 


OPTIONAL 


a... 
EXTENDED HORIZONTAL |O 


ADJUSTMENT TILTED KEYBOARD 
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Adjustable keyboard is centered 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 





unit 

Model Dimensions Approx 

No Ww D H Ibs Cube 
60027 30 30 29 62 2 


$269 








Suspended accessories up to 
15" wide can be added to this 
table 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT SIDE 


Moue Dimensions 


Ne oD 4 





60025 48 30 29 107 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 


6002¢€ 48 30 < 107 


Adjustable keyboard is 3"' from $ 
the end, providing 21’ of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 











FS surface adjacent to the CRT 
——_——— 


Suspended accessories up to 
27 wide can be added to this 
table 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT 
SIDE 


Adjustable keyboard is 3°’ from $ 00 
the end. providing 33° of work 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
6003< 60 30 29 126 











Home Computer Tables $99, 








WE CAN SUPPLY ALL YOUR COMPUTER NEEDS 

















BOSTON 
1080 Boylston Street 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston 
Telephone: 267-1100 





SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MALDEN 
318 Main Street 
Just Minutes from Boston 
1-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 321-2100 
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FAR FROM THE TRUTH 





Music Composed by 


PHILIP GLASS 
Book By 
ROBERT COE 


Movement Constructed 


by 


DAVID GORDON 


Directed by 


JOANNE AKALAITIS ——— 
“A STUNNING MULTI-MEDIA/THEATRE PIECE” 


A new version produced by the Brooklyn Academy of Music 


















Musical Director 
MICHAEL RIESMAN 
Music Mix by 

KURT MUNKACS| 

Vocal text for ‘A 
Gentleman's Honor’’ by 
DAVID BYRNE 


New York Times 
Music Performed by THE PHILIP GLASS ENSEMBLE 


MARCH 11th Paat 8:00 p.m. THE OPERA HOUSE *Includes 
TICKETS: $17* & $21* a 


theatre restoration 
charge 





TIC 


KET 


INFORMATION 


Tickets Available: BosTix, ConcertCharge — 497-1118, Ticketron, Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Strawberries Records Stores, and Opera House Box Office on Feb. 28. 


CALL 491-1716 FOR GROUP SALES & INFORMATION 








INCLUDING: 





Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd 
Abbott & Costello Meet Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 
Abbott & Costello Meet Frankenstein 
Abbott & Costello Meet Jack & The Beanstalk 
The Abominable Dr. Phibes 
Accident 

Adam's Rib 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
Adventures of Mighty Mouse, Vol. 4 
Adventures of Mighty Mouse, Vol. 5 
Adventures of Ozzie & Harriet. ‘56 
Adventures of Pinocchio 

Aerobic Dancercise 

Aerobicise 

Aerobicise Beginning Workout 
Aerobicise Ultimate Workout 

African Queen 

African Screams 

Aida 

Airplane 

Airplane Il 

Airport 

Alexander Nevsky 

Algiers 

Ali: Skill, Brains & Guts 

Alice Cooper: The Nightmare 

Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore 
Alice in Wonderland 

Alien 

All About Eve 

All Animated Superman Festival 

All the Best from Russia 

All Night Long 

All that Jazz 

All the Marbles 

All the President's Men 

All Quiet on the Western Front 

All Star Country Music Fair 
Allegheny Uprising 

Altered States 

Alvarez Kelley 

Amarcord 

The Amateur 

Amazing World of Psychic Phenomena 
America at the Movies 

American Gigolo 


.. AND TH 


279A Harvard St., 
232-6637 





Brookline 


American Graffiti 
American Werewolf in London 
Amityville Horror 

Amityville Horror Il 

Amos 'n’ Andy, Vol 1 


Amos 'n’ Andy. Vol 2 
Amos 'n' Andy, Vol 3 
Amos 'n’ Andy, Vol 4 
Amos 'n’ Andy, Vol 5 
Amos 'n’ Andy, Vol 6 
Amos 'n' Andy, Vol 7 
Amos 'n' Andy, Vol 8 


Best of Amos 'n’ Andy, Vol 1 
The Amsterdam Kill 

An American in Paris 

And God Created Woman 
And Justice For All 

And Now for Something Completely Different 
And Then There Were None 
The Anderson Tapes 
Andromeda Strain 

Andy Warhol's Dracula 
Andy Warhol's Frankenstein 
Angel of H.E.A.T 

Angels with Dirty Faces 
Animal Crackers 

Animal Farm 

Animal House 

Annie 

Annie Hall 

Any Which Way You Can 
Apocalypse Now 

The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz 
The Arch of Triumph 
Arsenic and Old Lace 
Arthur 

Arthur Rubenstein 

As You Like It 

Assault on Precinct 13 

At the Circus 

At the Earth's Core 

At Sword’s Point 

Atlantic City 

The Atomic Cafe 

Attack of the Killer Tomatoes 
Auntie Mame 


AT’S JUS 





275 Dartmouth St., Boston 


Author! Author! 
Autumn Sonata 
The Avengers 
The Awakening 
Back to Bataan 
Backroads 
Bad Boys 
Badlands 

Bad News Bears in Breaking Training 
Bananas 

The Bandwagon 

Bang the Drum Slowly 

The Bank Dick 

Barrabas 

Barbarella 

The Barber of Seville 

Barefoot in the Park 

Barry Lyndon 

Basic German by Video 

Basic Italian by Video 

Basic Spanish by Video 

Basket Case 

Battlecry 

Battle of China 

Battle of Russia 

Battle of the Sexes 

Battlestar Galactica 

Battlestar Galactica Conquest of the Earth 
The Beast Within 

Beastmaster 

Beauty & The Beast 

Beckett 

Bedazzled 

Bedford Incident 

The Bees 

The Beguiled 

Behold a Pale Horse 

Being There 

Bell, Book, & Candle 

Bells of St. Mary's 

The Belles of St. Trinians 

Ben Hur 

Benji 

Best of Benny Hill Show, Vol. 1 

Best of Benny Hill Show, Vol. 2 

The Benny Hill Show, Vol. 3 





WE HAVE OVER 2800 MOVIES 










Best Friends 
Best of the Big Bands 
Best Little Whorehouse in Texas 
Best of Warner's Cartoons 
Best of Winsor McCay 
Betty Boop Festival 
Between the Lines 
Beyond Evil 
Big Bad Mama 
The Big Combo 
The Big Heat 
Big Red One 
The Big Sleep 
Bikini Beach 
Bilitis 
Bill Waltrous Live, Vol. 1 
Bill Wyman 
Billie Jean King: Tennis Everyone 
Billy Jack 
Billy Liar 
Bingo Long's Travelling Allstars & Motor Kings 
The Birds 
Birth of a Nation 
The Bitch 
The Black Bird 
The Black Hole 
The Black Marble 
Black Orpheus 
The Black Pirate 
The Black Stallion 
The Black Stallion Returns 
Black Sunday 
Blackenstein 
Blade Runner 
Blazing Saddles 
The Blob 
Blondie: Eat to the Beat 
Blood Beach 
Blood Brothers 
Blood Feud 
Blood on the Sun 
Bloody Mama 
Blotto 
Blow-out 

Blow Up 

The Biue Angel 


T THE BEGINNING. 


SMITH 


—_——_—— = oo 


262-1144 


STOP INFOR A FREE CATALOG. NO CLUB NO FEE. 


=_— —<— 
The Mall at Chestnut Hill 


965-7970 


FEES EST II ITS Sy 
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Quote 


Continued from page 12 

weekly averages so I can’t give 
the precise figure, but the circula- 
tion department was amazed. 
Clearly there was a lot of 
interest in the guy,” Hinton said. 
“More than we realized.” 

So it was that a mere week later 
the Herald was offering its 
would-be readers front-page 
teases for a series of silly features 


on the life and times of the 
superstar in question, to begin on 
Sunday. “We were planning to 
do that series anyway,” Hinton 
said. But yes, it was rushed into 
print after that amazing one-day 
Herald sale. And all this did 
happen to coincide with Michael 
Jackson covers on the Star and 
People magazine. Last week, 
the Herald was hyping “a full- 
color poster of Michael Jackson” 
in its upcoming Sunday Celebrity 
magazine. Just in case you were 
wondering how Murdoch editors 


make their decisions. 

* * 
Meanwhile, across town: more 
than a few Globe readers had to 
have been more than a little bit 
startled looking at the February 3 
editorial page. The paper’s lead 
editorial was overflowing with 
praise for presidential candidate 
Jesse Jackson, while the typically 
nasty Paul Szep cartoon, appear- 
ing right next to the editorial, 
was, well, wildly anti-Jackson. 
But it was even worse than that. 
Szep chose to.depict a demonic, 
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THE COPS | CAN BALL YOU OUT! 


ITS A CRIME TO PAY FOR PO 
QUALITY COPYING AND PRIN ING 


When you need high-quality copying and printing — and you need it fast — call the Cops! 
The Cops can bail you out of any jam. With complete copying, printing, and binding services. With both 
while-you-wait and delivery service. With night and Saturday hours at 4 Copy Cop precincts located 


throughout Boston. 


RELY ON BOSTON’S FINEST 

* 9500, Kodak copies 

¢ multi-color and instant offset 
rpinting 

* automated collating, folding, 
cutting, GBC, velo binding 

* typesetting 

* printing of manuals, envelopes, 


“HEADQUARTERS” OPEN SUNDAYS 12-8 
815 BOYLSTON ST. (OPPOSITE PRUDENTIAL) DIAL 267-9267 


“PRECINCT 2” 


13 CONGRESS ST. (NEAR STATE ST) DIAL 367-2738 


“PRECINCT 3” 


85 te cianory ST. (NEAR FILENE’S) DIAL 451-0233 


“PRECINCT 4 


250 WASHINGTON ST. (NEAR SCHOOL ST) DIAL 367-3370 
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newsletters, posters, pamphiets, 
and resumes 

¢ color art, chromes and 35mm 
slides to color copies or 
cibachrome’ prints instantly 


And to make a big impression as for 


Mr. Big® Crisp clear copies and 
enlargements up to 2ft x 25ft 


COPY COP’ 


While you wait service « Fast pick up and delivery + Courier service 








grinning Jackson — holding a 
sack of money, with dollar signs 
in his eyes — decked out in a 
burnoose (one of those stereo- 
typical Arabian headpieces). The 
thing was captioned, “Je$$e of 
Arabia.” Meanwhile, the accom- 
panying editorial lauded the very 
same Jackson for having “proved 
himself to be not just a curiosity, 
but a political leader” and for 
having shown himself to be 
“knowledgeable and articulate.” 
But it was even worse than that. 
The editorial went on to praise 
Jackson for his efforts to 
emphasize the need for this 
country to get involved in “the 
struggle for social change in the 
Third World as an ally, not as an 
opponent.” And it seemed to 
agree with Jackson's charge that 
the controversy surrounding dis- 
closures that his Chicago-based 
organization, Operation PUSH, 
has recéived money from the 
Arab League constitutes nothing 
more than “an attempt to vulgar- 
ize Arabs.” If so; however, the 
case certainly can be made that 
the cartoon in question con- 
stituted much the same thing, 
and Globe editorial-page editor 
Martin Nolan — who was out 
sick that day — is reported to 
have been enraged that the edito- 
rial and the cartoon appeared 





because it was utterly grotesque 
and unsubtle. I didn’t like that 
cartoon on aesthetic grounds, not 
political grounds.” The place- 
ment of it next to the pro-Jackson 
editorial, he added, was a sheer 
coincidence, and no big deal. As 
was, perhaps, last Monday’s col- 
umn by Globe ombudsman Rob- 
ert Kierstead, which, in com- 
menting on a semi-questionable 
quotation in a news story, con- 
cluded ironically, “Ethnic stereo- 
types have no place in any 
newspaper, whether in words, 
photos or cartoons.” 

* * * 

And, speaking of the wonder- 
ful world of communications: all- 
news radio station WEEI’s press 
release was dated February 15, 
and it proudly announced the 
station’s affiliation with Channel 
7’s New England News Exchange 
— a growing association of print 
and broadcast media outlets for 
the purpose of sharing stories 
and story ideas, and allowing the 
station to cover stories of interest 


throughout New England. “We 


are certainly pleased ...,” WEEI 
news director John Wheeling 
was quoted as saying. His staff of 
reporters weren't so pleased, 
however — mainly because they 
found out about this arrangement 
when they read about it in the 








side by side. Globe the next morning. It seems 
“That didn’t bother me,” no one at the station had 
Nolan contended, when asked. bothered to tell the staff word 
“The Szep cartoon bothered me_ one about it before that. O 
101.7FM 
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WEDNESDAY 2/29, 
SANDERS THEATRE, HARVARD 
$7.50 advance, $8.50 at door 
Coming: 3/9 SIKAHN, 3/23 FERRON 


Advance Tix: Sandy’s Music, Music Emporium, Albert 
Gallery, ConcertCharge 497-1118, Strawberries 
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The Alarm has sounded. 
The Stand has been made. 
Now the Declaration. | 


includes 


Sixty Eight Guns 
On Sale *4.69 Ps 





FREE TICKETS 


to Columbia Pictures’ suspense thriller 





AGAINS] 
| __ AIT ODDS_—___ 


Jeff Bridges is hired to find a stunning 
temptress on the run, Rachel Ward — finding 
her is easy, loving her even easier. 

The first 25 people to ask in the Coop Record 
Department will receive a pair of tickets to the 
special private screening of.‘‘Against All Odds”’ 
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MUSIC FROM THE ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK + COMPOSED BY GEORGES DELERUE 


SILKWOOD 


ny MERYL STREEP 
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at the Sack Cheri on Thursday, March 1, at 8 
p.m. And hold onto your ticket, because it will 
get you into the WBCN party following the 
screening at Spit, 15 Lansdowne Street for 
FREE. 

SPECIAL BONUS GIFT —————- 
Beginning Thursday, March 1, the first 25 
people to stop into the Coop and pick up the 
Against All Odds soundtrack featuring Phil 
Collins will receive a garment bag, courtesy of 





Columbia. 














Silkwood/Ori inal Soundtrack 


An ABC Motion Pi Presentation 
Music Composed & Conducted by Georges Delerue 
Songs Performed by Meryl Streep 
Available on LP and Cassette 


‘Georges Delerue’s music is powerful and 
riveting. Oscar nominations for everybody!”’ 
Good Morning America 


5 Golden Globe Nominations! 
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20% OFF ALL 
SOUNDTRACKS. 








: $6.99 






















HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD SQ. - MIT 

ONE FEDERAL STREET. 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 
WITHIN MASS. 1-800-792-5170 
OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-343-5570 
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JAZZ 


9-a.m.- 1 p.m. Sundays 


Enhance your Sunday Brunch 
by tuning in to the sounds of 
Swing, Be-Bop and Fusion 
with Jeff Turton. 








SUNDAY * MARCH 18 «5.00 


uxsuBs 3 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


oa | 4 3 
ALL AGES DOORS AT 4:00 PM 


SUNDAY « APRIL,15 « 5.00/6.00 
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BIACK Fi4 


HAMMER DOWN 
NIG HEIST 
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2 PERFORMANCES ONLY! 


Thursday, March 15 & Friday, March 16 at 7:30 P.M. 
KISS 108FM WELCOMES 
Live in Concert 


LUTHER VANDROSS 

















And Very Special Guest 


DeBARGE 
BOX OFFICE OPENS TOM’W! 


Chargit: 1-800-223-0120/542-3600 


Seats Also At All Ticketrons 


Prices: $18.00; $15.50; $13.00. 
(Prices Include $.50 Restoration Charge.) 


WANG CENTER 


270 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 
































Jordan: an out-of-court settlement 


The Jordan case: 






Closed 


Last year’s accident leaves no legal dents 


by Michael Matza 
and Dick Levitan 


Commissioner Joseph Jordan 

hasn’t sent a thank-you note 
to his counterpart in Conway, 
New Hampshire, he owes him 
one. For Police Chief Donald 
Lance told the Phoenix last week 
that Jordan will not be prosecuted 
on hit-and-run charges stemming 
from an accident involving the 
Boston commissioner in North 
Conway only hours before he 
admitted himself to an alcohol- 
rehabilitation hospital last 
summer. 

For months, Lance and mem- 
bers of his department have 
maintained the fiction that the 
case was open, that the Boston 
police have never notified Con- 
way who the driver of Jordan’s 
car was, that the driver was in 
fact “unknown.” In_ Boston, 
where Jordan has made very 
public admissions to the media 
that he was the driver of an 
unmarked police vehicle that 
caused damage to a pickup truck 
in a North Conway parking lot, 
the scenario maintained by the 
New Hampshire cops seems cu- 
rious — at best. Critics of the 
decision not to prosecute, such as 
Frank McGee, attorney for the 
Boston Police Patrolman’s As- 
sociation, say it smacks of a gift 
from one top cop to another. Ac- 
cording to Boston-police spokes- 
man Peter Woloschuk, the com- 
missioner has no comment. 

Late last week, Conway Chief 
Lance told the Phoenix that even 
if Jordan is “officially” identified 
as the driver, he has no intention 
of prosecuting. It appears as if he 
never had. Although Lance re- 
sponded to initial Phoenix in- 
quiries by saying that the case 
was open, a typed entry on the 
official police report on file at the 
New Hampshire division of 
motor vehicles, dated September 
8, 1983, says ‘Case closed.” 

The accident had occurred just 
three weeks earlier, on August 16, 
in the parking lot of North 
Conway’s Yankee Clipper Motor 
Lodge. At the time, it was widely 
reported, an unmarked car regis- 
tered to the Boston Police Depart- 
ment, and assigned to Jordan, 
was in a collision with an unoc- 
cupied pickup truck. A rear panel 
of the truck was damaged on the 
passenger side. The police report 
does not indicate the extent of the 
damages, though the owner has 
described the injury to his car as a 
“big dent.” According to pub- 
lished reports, the owner of the 
damaged vehicle has said that an 


I embattled Boston Police 


evewitness told him that the 
driver of the police vehicle was 
backing up when the collision 
occurred, that the driver got out 
of his car, examined the truck, 
looked around, got back into his 
car, and drove away. To this day, 
the official police report lists the 
accident as a “hit and run,” the 
infraction as a possible violation 
of the statute governing conduct 
after an accident, and the driver 
of Jordan’s car as “unknown.” 
Yet Boston Police Deputy Su- 
perintendent Edward Walsh, 
who heads the department's in- 
vestigative bureau, which in- 
cludes the auto squad, last week 
told the Phoenix that he had 
investigated the accident, that 
Jordan “admitted’’ he was the 
driver, and that “within days” of 
the accident he notified Conway 
Chief Lance by phone that the 
driver of the car was Jordan 
himself. For Walsh, a lifelong 
friend and colleague of Jordan’s, 
the notification must have been 
an unpleasant task. In a Phoenix 
interview last Wednesday, Lance 
recounted the phone call — with 
a twist. Lance acknowledged that 
Walsh had told him it was Jordan. 
Then, says Lance, “I asked 
[Walsh] whose name should I put 
in [the report].” Lance says that 


Walsh told him to mark it “uni- 
dentified.” 
In a subsequent interview, 


Lance changed his story, saying 
that he didn’t recall talking to 
Walsh. Regarding Lance’s origi- 
nal assertion, Walsh told the 
Phoenix that it was inaccurate. 
“That isn’t correct. That ain't 
right. I don’t know why he said 
that,” Walsh said last Thursday. 
For his part, Walsh told the 
Phoenix that he distinctly re- 
membered the phone conversa- 
tion with Lance and that he never 
told Lance to describe the driver 
as unidentified. 

Ordinarily, hit-and-run acci- 
dents are prosecuted routinely, 
Conway police prosecutor Of- 
ficer William Albrecht told the 
Phoenix. 

According to New Hampshire 
law, a person involved in a 
motor-vehicle collision, if he 
“knows” that he has been in- 
volved in an accident that has 
caused property damage, must 
immediately stop at the scene 
and make his name, address, 
driver’s-license number, and 
registration number known to 
the owner of the damaged prop- 
erty. If the damage exceeds $500, 
he must also file a written acci- 


dent report to the division of 
motor vehicles within five days. 
According to Phoenix interviews 
and records on file with the 
Conway police and the New 
Hampshire division of motor 
vehicles, Jordan did none of these 
things. 

The reports of the Boston 
police commissioner's accident 
surfaced at a tumultuous time in 
his career. The news broke while 
he was at Edgehill Hospital in 
Newport, Rhode Island, under- 
going treatment for a_ self-de- 
scribed “drinking problem.” In 
the months leading up to his 
hospitalization, Jordan had come 
under increasing pressure. He 
battled with police-union of- 
ficials and city councilors before 
implementing one-man patrol 
cars. He bore the brunt of criti- 
cism of a department that was 
slashed to the bone as fiscal 
cutbacks mandated by Prop- 
osition 2/2 produced layoffs and 
closed police stations. Media cov- 
erage of a new book about the 
controversial 1975 police killing 
of James Bowden was alleging 
that Jordan, chief superintendent 
at the time, had orchestrated a 
coverup of the officers involved. 
And the leading candidtes for 
mayor of Boston were calling for 
Jordan's resignation. For the 61- 
year-old career cop, who joined 
the force in 1946, rose inexorably 
through the ranks, and was 
sworn in as commissioner in 
1976, the summer of ‘83 was a 
toughie. 

If Lance’s decision is con- 
troversial in Boston, it appears 
that it’s controversial even in 
Conway. On February 14, six 
months after the accident and 
more than five months after the 
case was Officially closed, Con- 
way police prosecutor Albrecht 
told the Phoenix that he was still 
waiting for the driver of Jordan’s 
car to be identified, and that he 
would institute criminal proceed- 
ings on receipt of the name. 
Clearly, some people in Conway 
are still waiting to bring Joe 
Jordan to justice. 

Lance explained his decision 
not to prosecute by saying that 
“the burden of proof is on us,” 
and that even a written report 
would not guarantee a convic- 
tion. Insofar as Jordan has ad- 
mitted — to Walsh, immediately 
after the accident, and to the 
Globe, in an interview on Sep- 
tember 21 — that he was driving 
the car, it seems that the only 

Continued on page 26 
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Rape 


Continued from page 8 

ity, the defendants have had 
little to say about the case 
other than to plead innocent. One 
of them, Victor Raposo, tried to 
give his story to the New Bedford 
Standard-Times last summer, but 
after the newspaper went to court 
to defend its right to print the 
interview, editor James Ragsdale 
decided against publishing the 
story, saying to do so would be a 
“voyeuristic trespass on good 
journalism.” 

Most of the news has come 
from the state’s side. Police re- 
ports, arraignment arguments, 
and pretrial hearings, for the 
most part, have been the source 
of stories about the evidence 
against the defendants. It is only 
now that the case has come to 
trial that the defense will have its 
say. 

The defense in a rape trial can 
take two tacks. The accused can 
say he didn’t do it, or he can say 
there was sexual intercourse, but 
with the consent of the alleged 
victim. That there was sexual 
intercourse at Big Dan’s will not 
be at issue. 

In such cases, the defense 
attacks the character of the vic- 
tim, attempting to discredit her 
testimony. It’s a valid tactic, of 
course, but there is nonetheless 
something particularly ugly 
about seeing a rape victim public- 
ly brutalized on the stand. 

The state’s rape-shield law 
prevents the defense from draw- 
ing on the woman’s past sexual 
activity to paint a picture of her as 
a promiscuous person trying to 
cast blame elsewhere for her 
latest sexual adventure. How- 
ever, it doesn’t prohibit the use of 
psychiatric and welfare records, 
or any other unflattering infor- 
mation the defense can dredge 
up, and so, to some extent, the 
woman can still find herself on 
trial. 

A subtle example of this came 
at the end of last week, during 
defense cross-examination of the 
prosecution witness. When a 
truck driver who picked up the 
woman after she ran from the bar 
testified that she had told him, 


“I've been raped. I've been tor- 
tured for the last four hours,” the 
defense hammered away at him 
until he admitted that what the 
woman actually had said was, 
“Them fucking guys raped me 
and they made me give them 
some head.” 

She is certain to be asked why 
she went into a dingy bar like Big 
Dan’s. It will be interesting to 
hear what the radio talk-show 
crowd will have to say when the 
defense is done; when the report 
of rape was first in the news, 
there was some comment, mixed 
in with the general outrage of the 
late-night-radio vox populi, that 
any woman who walks into a 
strange bar, alone, gets what she 
deserves. 

To make it worse, she will have 
to live through this twice, testi- 
fying in the morning trial of Jose 
and Virgilio Medeiros and 
Raposo and John Cordiero, and 
again in the afternoon trial of 
Silvia and Vieira. 

The anticipation of the alleged 
victim’s testimony has raised 
another issue in the media’s fight 
over its right to photograph her. 
A few days before jury selection 
began, Young heard arguments 
from several television stations 
and newspapers who said their 
role as defenders of the public’s 
right to know included the right 
to film the woman in and out of 
the courtroom. One cable-tele- 
vision company in the Fall River- 
New Bedford area even planned 
to run the entire trial — including 
her testimony — live for its 
44,000 subscribers. 

But on Thursday, Judge Young 
banned television coverage of the 
woman during her testimony. 
Last month, though he rejected a 
prosecution motion to ban all 
photographing of ther, he said, 
“As a citizen, I must tell you that 
my own instincts are that flock- 
ing around the complaining wit- 
ness ... would seem to lower the 
press to the level of a para- 
mecium.” His ruling last Thurs- 
day means that when the woman 
takes the stand, the cameramen 
must point their lenses away. In 
annoucing that ruling, Young 
said the woman had feared what 
the publicity would do to her and 
her two young daughters. “If 
she’s photographed, it’s going to 


subject her to immediate public 
recognition,” he said, adding that 
the stare of the cameras “could 
present a significant chance that 
she would be intimidated.” 

Several members of the media 
opposed the judge’s decision. 
Providence television _ station 
WLNE and the Providence Jour- 
nal and Bulletin opposed the 
judge’s decision. Theirs is an 
unusual position for the media to 
take. For years there has been an 
unspoken agreement among re- 
porters to keep the identity of 
rape complainants to themselves. 
When cameras invaded the sanc- 
tuary of the courtroom, they 
discreetly focused on another 
part of the room when the 
alleged victim came to the stand. 
Only her voice was heard. 

There are two ways of looking 
at this special treatment. Under 
our system of law, the defendant 
and the public have the right to 
know who is bringing charges. 
But even though the complain- 
ant’s name is in the indictments, 
no one has printed it. The defense 
attorneys have cried foul over 
this point. Their clients’ names 
are a matter of public record and 
they must endure the camera 
both when testifying and when 
simply sitting in court. If the 
woman has the right to anonymi- 
ty before the camera, the at- 
torneys argue, why not the de- 
fendants? 

But there are arguments that 
cut the other way. The veil of 
obscurity usually granted serves 
to relieve the complainant's or- 
deal on the stand somewhat. It is 
hard enough to tell a roomful of 
strangers about being raped and 
brutalized; imagine what it 
would be like to tell the same 
story for the infinite eye of a 
television camera. 

Victims do not have to testify 
in rape cases, but prosecutors say 
it helps, and that seems true, 
looking at two recent and well- 
publicized cases. When, in a 
spring, 1981, trial, a nurse testi- 
fied that three well-respected 
doctors had taken her to a North 
Shore beach house and raped 
her, the prosecution won a con- 
viction, despite the victim’s ad- 
mission that she hadn’t left the 
company of her assailants until 
after having had breakfast with 


them the next morning. But last 
June, when another woman 
failed to testify against five young 
Holbrook men accused of raping 
and beating her, they were ac- 
quitted on the strength of the 
testimony that she had solicited 
drinks from the crew and had 
willingly accompanied them to 
the woods. The acquittal came 
despite testimony by a witness 
who said the frightened, crying 
women had pleaded with the 
men to stop as one after the other 
had set upon her. 

The thought that the media 
mavens had claimed to the judge 
that the courtroom camera repre- 


sents the nebulous concept of the 
public seems removed from the 
awful reality of rape. Does the 
“public” really need — or want 
— to know what the woman 
looks like on the stand? Or is it 
more a matter of capitalizing on 
an already well-played story? 

It is ironic that the sensational 
aspect of the case — the idea of a 
crowd watching the rape of a 
woman — led to a legal debate 
over the press’s right to broadcast 
the alleged victim in the act of 
recalling her ordeal to an ever 
larger audience. It might make 
for good television, but it would 
make for lousy compassion. 0 
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HIF! & VIDEO 
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Hi-Fi & VIDEO CENTER 
57 JFK St., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge 
492-3105 
(See this week's 


Home Electronics 
supplement for details!) 








SUPERSTAR PRODUCTIONS/WTAG 
Proudly Presents 


LIVE IN CONCERT 
March 8th « 8:00PM 
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AREA PERFORMANCE 


at the ————_,, 
WORCESTER 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW 
$4500 g $4250 
Gracia Tickets « M.T. Plante 
All Strawberries Records & Tapes 
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¢ 14 Trails with 100% Snowmaking and Nightlighting 
¢ 2 Double, 1 Triple Chairlift & Ponylift on Beginners 


e 25 Kilometers of Cross Country Trails 

e Spectacular New Lodge with Coppertop Lounge, 
Cafeteria, lce Cream Shop, THE SKI MARKET 
— OPEN YEAR ROUND 


Mountain Rd., Princeton, MA (617) 464-2355 
DIRECTIONS: From Boston 52 mi. west via rte. 2 
to 140 south to access road 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


A FABULOUS VACATION! 


CLUB 
MED 


Departures From Boston To: 


PARADISE IS. 
CARAVELLE 


“\ BUCCANEERS} 


Your Club Med Vacation Includes: 
Round-trip jet from Boston, transfers, 7 
night accommodations, all meals, 
unlimited wine with Dinner, sports, 
entertainment nightly and much more! 


Fabulous Vacations Under The Sun! 


March - June 1984 
Freeport from 2OD 
trom 299 


Santo Domingo 

Nassau trom B49 
Jamaica from 29D 
St. Maarten from DOD 
Acapulco trom DOD 
Aruba trom’ DOD 


rom DOD 
trom BID 
trom DID 
tron 39D 
trom SID 
trom DOD 
trom 429 


Packages include R/T jet from Boston, transfers and 7 ats. hotel. Kates 
are p. p. dbl. occ. Se eee Pp service Rates 
vary according to date of depart Note, taxes may not be in- 
cluded in rates shown. All rates are subject to » change. 


Canary Islands 
Martinique 
Barbados 
Antigua 

















SPRING, SUMMER, FALL 
Each way of R/T Jet from Boston 


LONDON ..:199” 


{Amsterdam ...:216 


PARIS ..2209” ="- 





SPAIN #3:'=:; 2639) 


Mar. 27-June 12 - Sept. 4-Oct. 23 


MELROSE LE ELBE DEEL LEE OBE Sei 


868-2600 | 


Phones attended 24 hours a day! 7 “Se a week! 
39 John F. Kennedy St 
Harvard Square 
BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
Cambridge office Open Sunday Noon-6 PM 








Waste 


Continued from page 11 
chances on getting stuck with. 

And who can blame them? But 
wait a minute, up there in Massa- 
chusetts, suppose we in New 
York just take our Tuxedo Park 
effluent (and that of our five 
nuclear-power reactors, 325 in- 
dustrial and 106 academic 
licensees, and 250,000 cubic feet 
of low-level per year) and go play 
by ourselves? Let's say we find a 
spot in Columbia or Rensselaer 
County, on the eastern slopes of 
the Taconic range. That way, 
when the trenches leak (or over- 
flow, as at West Valley), the 
isotopes will cascade down 
through your Berkshires, and 
there won't be a damned thing 
you can do about it. Worse, if we 
opened that site to the members 
of the Northeast Compact, with 
or without Massachusetts, you'd 
bear the brunt of all the radwaste 
traffic from New England. Oh, 
you'd love watching relays of 
radioactive-placarded 18-wheel- 
ers barreling past Tanglewood. 
And _ you still wouldn't have 
solved the problem of what to do 
about the 300,000 cubic feet of 
radwaste produced every year in 
Massachusetts. Ah, well, maybe 
you can put your dump some- 
where around Southbridge or 
Webster and pass its impact 
down onto Connecticut. 

That’s the point about 
radwaste: it doesn’t give a damn 
about our political boundaries, 
compacts, and referendums. 
We're long past the days when it 
was possible to ‘sell’ a dump to 
people on economic grounds — 
as Maxey Flats was sold to the 
Kentucky legislature with the 
promise that it would attract 
nuclear-related businesses, 
though in the 14 years it oper- 
ated, it brought the state not one. 
Give the people of any state or 
county the “meaningful deciston- 
making role’ Amy Goldsmith 
demands, and they would have 
to be out of their minds not to 
veto a repository. 

And yet we keep turning out 
radwaste, which means that one 
way or another, more places have 
to be found to receive this 


radioactive shaft — and we’ve 
already frittered away more than 
three of the five years that 
Congress gave us to find them. 
Hence the hearings around New 
York this month. I’ve been watch- 
ing nuclear-waste hearings here 
since 1977, and I fully expect to be 
attending them in 1986, after the 
existing sites shut us out. 

The arguments at this most 
recent one were much the same, 
except that the nuclear-power 
spokesmen who usually testify 
took the tactic of allowing physi- 
cians and medical groups to carry 
the ball for them — even though 
nuclear power generates 77 per- 
cent of the state’s low-level 
radwaste by volume. Con- 
solidated Edison’s vice-president 
of nuclear engineering, John 
O'Toole, did show up, but chose 
to submit, without reading it, a 
prepared statement concluding 
that any “acceptable” site would 
do, and that “a protracted search 
for the ‘best’ site will be counter- 
productive to the interests of the 
state and its residents.” Probably 
the most imperial statement of 
the medical community’s concern 
came from Dr. Richard Pierson, 
director of the division of nuclear 
medicine of Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who concluded that “the 
outcome we must avoid is that 
some temporary solution would 
be accepted by the governor who 
has to be sensitive to the wishes 
of the public, but that would least 
well serve the interests of nuclear 
medicine.” 

So much for democracy. Most 
doctors, however, limited them- 
selves to appeals to find solutions 
that would not increase the prices 
of radiopharmaceuticals and nu- 
clear treatments — even if that 
meant reopening West Valley, as 
several urged. Jean St. Germaine, 
a Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
spokesman, complained that her 
institution already was required 
to spend $250,000 annually to 
dispose of its low-level 
radwastes, though she conceded 
that $150,000 of this was repaid in 
government grants. “Any further 
price increase,” she warned, 
‘must be taken out of our general 
means” — not all that much of a 
burden considering that Memori- 
al’s “general means” probably 
amount to more than $100 mil- 


lion annually. More persuasive 
(to me) medical testimony came 
from Walter Meyer, a member of 
the board of directors of the 
American Nuclear Society and 
the holder of the energy chair of 
Syracuse University, who con- 
cluded: ‘This is a personal thing 
for me. My 30-year-old daughter 
has been diagnosed with breast 
cancer. Her life depends on con- 
tinued brain and liver scans. Are 
you going to deny her life? I don’t 
think you can do that in good 
conscience. 

“In good conscience,” how- 
ever, none of the environmen- 
talists ever suggested cutting off 
the supply of radi- 
opharmaceuticals (though a few 
made the point that there are 
non-radiological alternatives for 
many radiological procedures), or 
even closing Union Carbide’s 
Tuxedo Park reactor. What they 
want to close, of course, are the 
five New York power-generating 
reactors — the point was also 
made that utility-reactor spent- 
fuel pools represent the govern- 
ment’s most available source of 
plutonium for the nuclear arsenal 
now under construction. In any 
case, several argued, the already 
contaminated reactor sites at least 
provided convenient places for 
the above-ground, monitored, re- 
trievable-waste storage ware- 
houses that most of them fa- 
vored. And unanimously, they all 
opposed the reopening of West 
Valley, where even now, accord- 
ing to David Pyles, a former 
worker there and now a member 
of the region’s Coalition on Nu- 
clear Wastes, “groundwater is 
very rarely below the bottom of 
the trenches, which must be 
pumped out and the con- 
taminated water released into 
surface streams.” 

Of course, also among those 
who testified were the usual 
assortment of pols, as- 
semblymen, councilpersons, and 
their spokesmen, who figure 
these hearings afford them a 
cheap shot at media exposure; a 
handful of citizens, who some- 
how learned about this one and 
came to register their concern; 
and two or three unclassifiables, 
the most notable of whom was 
Barbara George, an antinuclear 

Continued on page 22 
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one of the biggest motorcycle 
price blow-ups in our history. 


The Mad Suzuki Price Bombers are blowing our prices fo bits. In fact, 
they’re blowing hundreds of dollars off our already rock-bottom lows, 
making some of the best ‘81 and ‘82 Suzuki street, dirt and com- 
petition bikes more affordable than you ever thought possible. Which 
means there’s never been a better time to buy your new Suzuki. Ever. 
See us right away fo get in on these ridiculously low prices... 
before the Mad Suzuki Price Bombers blow everything out the door. 


Come in and see us for complete model listing and details. Availability is limited. 









The Sensation of Suzuki. 


CycleRiders Unlimited 


2667 Cranberry Highway Wareham, Ma 295-7295 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs. 9-6 Wed. & Fri. 9-8 


12 Month Unlimited Mileage Warranty 


Included on all new ‘81 and ‘82 GS. and GN models. 
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This spring, thousands of baby harp seals like the one pictured above could be 
dead — clubbed to death and skinned by northern hunters. In the past, Green- 
peace has made substantial progress in bringing this senseless slaughter to an 
end. Last year 50,000 pups were taken as compared with 250,000 before our first 
campaign to save the seals. However, the hunters are fighting back. This year the 
Canadian & Norwegian governments will subsidize the hunt. The sealers have 
developed new markets for pelts in Asia. And this year they will wait for the babies’ 
coats to turn grey, thus avoiding the import ban on white harp seal pelts imposed 
by the Common Market countries: a ban brought about by the efforts of Green- 
peace & other environmental groups. Once again we must appeal to you for 


support. 


For each $10.00 contribution you make we will send you a free Save the Seals 
T-shirt. For each $20.00 contribution a Save the Seals sweatshirt. Wearing your gift 
will let others know that you care, and that this cruel tradition continues. Please act 
today, for without your donation the seals must face the hunters alone. All monies 


go directly to Greenpeace. 


Name (please print). 








Address 





City State 


Zip 








Enclosed is my check for $. 





made out to Greenpeace New England. 














Please send T-shirt(s) Size 
or. Sweatshirt(s) Size. 
Sizes are sm (34-36), med. (38-40), irg ues. Xig. (46-48) 
to GREENPEACE 786 t., Boston, Mass. 02210. 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT! BP-02254 
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The Boston Phoenix is pleased to announce that we will be 
publishing two fashion magazines in 1984. These glossy, 
four-color supplements will be devoted to the latest in spring 
and fall fashion trends and accessories. 

Phoenix readers are young, affluent individuals who are, 
active fashion consumers. Don’t miss this opportunity to 
present your message to the perfect target audience. 





Deadlines 


Issue Date March 20, 1984 

On-Sale Date March 17, 1984 
Reservation Deadline February 24, 1984 
Copy Deadline February 27, 1984 


For more information on advertising 
contact Nina Leone (617) 536-5390 
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street performer costumed in red 
pants, a pink sweater, a woolen 
hat, sunglasses, and running 
shoes, who skipped up to the dais 
and announced she was a ura- 
nium atom. Miss George was 
funny, but she was topped, at the 
end of her song/spiel (all of 
which was duly recorded by an 
expressionless stenotypist), when 
the uranium atom unwisely 
asked what time it was. “Time to 
split,” shot back David Maillie, 
the chairman of the State Ad- 
visory Committee. 

And that sets up a final ob- 
servation, one I think I can make 
from the perspective of atten- 
dance at radwaste hearings since 
1977. We're getting a better class 
of panelists these days. Not all of 
the 17 members of this one 
attended — State Environmental 
Conservation Commissioner 
Henry Williams, for example, had 
more pressing business attending 
the Olympics in Sarajevo, where 
he and four other state officials 
were spending $25,000 of the 
state’s money, purportedly 
promoting Lake Placid for winter 
sports. However, 12 members did 
sit through all or part of the 
session, and, wonder of wonders, 
most paid attention. That isn’t to 
say they were impartial: Dr. 
Matuszek, of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, and Dr. Letty 
Lutzker, chief of radiology at 
Maimonides Hospital in 
Brooklyn, seemed to enjoy 
badgering anti-nuclear witnesses, 
demanding sources of statistics, 
and not always accepting them 
when they were furnished. Dr. 
Lutzker, for instance, went after 
Marlene Raynor, an environmen- 
talist who appeared to her to 
have questioned the advisability 
of indiscriminate X-rays: ‘Do you 
know of any statistics showing 
that medical radiation harmed 
anyone?” 

After some prompting from 
some of her colleagues in the 
audience, Raynor cited a world- 
recognized 1950s study of cancers 
attributed by Dr. Alice Stewart, a 
British physician, to fetal irradia- 
tion. 


“I am familiar with Dr. 
Stewart's work; it has been sub- 
jected to several analyses,” 
sniffed Dr. Lutzker. “We don’t 
trust it so much.” 

“Dr. Lutzker,” said Miss Ray- 


nor, “if you and your baby were 
such a case, would you still feel 
that way?” 

“We are speaking of statistics,” 
said the good doctor. 

“That's the problem,” Lorna 
Salzman of the Friends of the 
Earth shouted back from the 
audience. 

Personally, I don’t think I'd 
care to put myself or any member 
of my family in the care of a 
radiologist who doubts Dr. 
Stewart’s conclusions on radi- 
ation cancers, but I find Dr. 
Lutzker, and some of her col- 
leagues, far more interested (and 
interesting) panelists than most 
of the federal and state cardboard 
cutouts and straw men who have, 
in the past, dozed impassively 
through radwaste hearings and 
then gone back to Albany or 
Washington, or wherever, filed 
away their transcripts, and 
proceeded to do whatever they 
had decided upon before they 
came to town. At least these latest 
panelists seem better informed: 
for example, during a recess | 
challenged Dr. Lutzker to verify 
the source of a piece of data she 
had cited, and several days later it 
was furnished in a phone call. 
Not surprisingly, the citation was 
provided by the New York Low- 
Level Waste Group, a nuclear- 
industry lobbying organization. 
But hell, at least our radwaste 
planners have begun talking to 
us. Maybe, with a little more help 
from our friends in Massachu- 
setts, they can be persuaded to 
listen. 0 












Continued from page 7 

end of the room sat Philip Glasson, who 
at 81 is the unofficial county historian, and 
his companion, Mrs. E.M. Palmer. Across 
from them, like twin fur-hatted birds on a 
wire, were two genteel elderly ladies by 
the names of Alice and Sadie. Holding 
down the other end of the table was 
Barry Kelley, son of former state Racing 
Commissioner Emmett Kelley and oper- 
ator of a local sawmill. 

With Philip Glasson around, a political 
discussion is inevitable, as Mrs. Palmers, 
who said she has lived to regret her 
active support of Reagan, acknowledged 
with a sigh. Glasson, who remembers 
with fondness the heyday of the Farmer- 
Labor Party in the ‘40s, when the upstart 
union party controlled the mayor's office 
and the city council, abandoned his 
omelet in order to discuss his voting 
quandary. He was unable to decide 
between Lyndon LaRouche and Gary 
Hart. ‘LaRouche was talking about beam 
warfare before Reagan was ever talking 
about it,” he explained. ‘But I like Gary 
Hart on the military.” Alice declined to 
reveal her preference, but Kelley ad- 
mitted he found Hart appealing. “The 
thing about Mondale, though,” he said, 
“is you kind of like to be with a winner.” 

During the summer, you can land a 
fairly large aircraft at the Berlin Munici- 
pal Airport in nearby Milan. Come winter, 
it's a different story. Since there isn’t much 
air traffic, the full length of the runway isn’t 
plowed. Last time John Glenn was here, 
the wing of his plane nicked the hangar 
as it was turning onto, the runway. So 
there are really only two ways that can- 
didates can reach Berlin easily right now: 
fitting their traveling party into a car (the 
Hollings approach) or swinging a couple 
of small planes and a Lear jet (Mondale). 

Among those waiting for Mondale on 
the tarmac were an assortment of ad- 
vance men and Secret Service agents, a 
delivery man from the local bakery, two 
fellows from town who'd heard over 
their police scanners that there was 
action at the airport, and the mayor of 
Berlin. Also waiting was a dubious- 
looking fellow with a cap proclaiming 
“T'll give up my guns when Hell freezes 
over.’ He was enough to make the most 
hardened Secret Service agent’s blood 
run cold — that is, provided the agent 
didn’t know the gun promoter was 
Mondale’s_ ice-fishing buddy, Jerry 
Aikens, business manager of Local 421 of 
the Electrical Workers’ Union. 

After a quick photo stop, the Mondale 
motorcade — five cars and three station 
wagons, each with at least one 
cameraman balancing on the open 
tailgate. and a Vermont Transit bus — 
rolled out of the airport. Destination: the 
Winterfest parade. The Berlin parade was 
one of many events originally on the 
Winterfest 1984 calendar, but the dog- 
sled race, the ice-sc ulpting contest, the 
crosscountry skiing — all had to be 
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Mondale signs — was placed at the head 
of the parade. The press was then 
permitted to record for posterity Mon- 
dale’s historic walk through the Winter- 
fest parade route. Farther back, riding in 
a white convertible, was Fritz Hollings. 
Hollings, the guest of an elderly state 
politician unable to walk any distance, 
opted for courtesy over politics and 
remained seated the entire parade route. 

Kids on Mondale-decorated spider 
bikes darted in and out of the rows of 
marchers, and the route was lined with 
blue Mondale stickers. At first it looked 
like a Mondale sweep — until a closer 
look revealed that the mean age of those 
sporting Mondale stickers was eight. 
Also on hand was the Hollings home 
team — 30 volunteers from South 
Carolina, with their interpretation of a 
Manfred Mann hit. “He looks good,” 
they sang, “Stands tall/And he has a 
Southern drawl/Saying ‘Vote for me,/I’'m 
the best that you can see,/And I’m going 
to win the New Hampshire primary.’ ” 
Farther up the parade route, the former 
vice-president encountered a group of 
protesters singing ‘Promises, promis- 
es/We'll pay for promises, promises.” 
The candidate strode quickly by them, 
his face set and his body held rigid. 

‘‘What we wanted to stress was, there’s 
no way you can promise everything,” 
Glenn coordinator Alan MacLeod ex- 
plained later. He said representatives 
from other campaigns joined him in the 
effort. “I didn’t ask them — I said this is 
what I’m doing and this is when I’m 
doing it. If you want to be there you 
know where to be.” But it was up to the 
nine members of the Kennett High 
School Eagle Band to sum up the 
sentiments of their fellow Coos Coun- 
tians. Every foot or so, they would pull 
their trumpets from their mouths long 
enough to yell ‘Reagan! Reagan!” before 
blowing another few notes. 

Three days after Mondale hit town, 
one day after the lowa caucuses, Wilbur 
M. Schurman made his way to a booth in 
the back of a Lancaster diner. The 
waitress, familiar with the ways of old 
men in small towns, asked if he wanted 
to order anything, or if he’d just come in 
to talk. What he wanted was a little bit of 
both. 

Schurman is supervisor emeritus of the 
Coos County Checklist and a former 
Republican Party chairman. He was the 
one who introduced Eisenhower when 
he came to Lancaster, and he worked 
long years for the betterment of the 
party. “I was more interested in seeing 
good men elected to office than I was in 
getting elected myself,” he recalled. ‘But 
I decided I'd like to see my name on the 
ballot once more, so I’m running for the 
one-year term on the cemetery commit- 
tee.” 

Schurman, who writes a column for 
the local paper, has watched the Dem 
ocratic contenders with a practiced eye 
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past. “We had a diverse mix [of 
supporters] in Iowa,” a grinning 
McGovern told one student. “It 
wasn’t just kids. We had some 
grayheads, too.” Was he aware 
some of his grayheads were his 
kids of yesteryear? He may have 
lost by a landslide in 1972, but he 
still got 29,170,774 votes, more 
than all of the other Democratic 
candidates put together have 
gotten in their entire’ careers. 
McGovern, by staying true to his 
past, is persuading at least some 
voters to remember theirs. The 
more that remember, the better 
he'll do. 

In all likelihood, he won't do 
well enough to win, but, in the 
final analysis, so what? McGov- 
ern, an innocent victim of one 
man’s overweening amd self-de- 
structive ambition, isn’t that hot 
for personal success. His stock 
line on his landslide loss is, “I can 
honestly say there are far worse 
things than losing an election. I'd 
rather be here as a candidate 
today having lost in 1972 than 
change places with the man who 
won.” 

“If I could wish for one thing 
for Reagan and some of my 
fellow Democrats,’” McGovern 
said, “it'd be a better sense of 
history, a sense of where we've 
been.” 

The man seems to have a clear 
idea of where he’s been. And his 
serene acceptance of his fate is an 
appealing sight, no matter what 
one’s thoughts on his message. 
Americans like heroes who fall to 
rise again, like Frank Sinatra, or 
Ali, or the ‘‘new Nixon.” In 1984, 
the old George McGovern is filling 
that role. It may not be as thrilling 
a role as “The Man Who,” but it 
seems to suit him. Oo 
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as at least one Hart adviser says, 
the candidate must get within 
10 or 12 points of Mondale to 
become ‘the story’ in New 
Hampshire, he must more than 
halve the 23-to-29-point advan- 
tage the February 14 Boston 
Globe poll showed Mondale has 
there. 

That kind of progress is dif- 
ficult under the best of circum- 
stances. It is nearly impossible if 
the guy you're trying to catch 
comes into New Hampshire with 
momentum of his own. 
Moreover, the 38-day period that 
separated the Iowa caucuses and 
the New Hampshire primary in 
1980 has been reduced to a bare 
eight, thanks to the foresight of 
the party brain trust, which, to 
Mondale’s relief and Hart's frus- 
tration, anticipated a dynamic 
such as this and sought to mini- 
mize the opportunities for a late- 
emerging challenger to capitalize 
on his momentum. But the Globe 
poll also showed that among 


j likely voters, Gary Hart had the 


second-highest favorability rat- 
ing, trailing Mondale by only six 
percentage points. And Hart's 
rating has been growing steadily. 

Finally, in Hart's favor is his 
knowledge of the state — he 
managed George McGovern’s ‘72 
campaign — and the quirky 
nature of New Hampshire voters, 
who seem almost to enjoy show- 
ing up the pollsters. In the lowa 
numbers game, Mondale led Hart 
by roughly 30 percentage points. 
But there are two new players in 
the New Hampshire primary, 
players who weren't a factor in 
lowa. Both Ernest Hollings and 
Jesse Jackson have campaigned 
long and hard there; if between 
them they pick up 10 percent of 
the vote, and if the other can- 
didates make roughly the same 
showing they did in Iowa, then 
Gary Hart could deny Mondale 


Continued on page 26 
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that 20 percent dust cloud. 

Nonetheless, Hart is no better 
than a long shot — and not even 
to win in New Hampshire, but 
just to do well enough there to 
force a continuation of the seri- 
ous contest for the nomination. 
It’s far more likely that Mondale 
will cruise through New Hamp- 
shire and go into the other 
primaries with the nomination 
firmly in his grasp. Then we will 
have lots of time to contemplate a 
process that disenfranchises the 
vast majority of Democratic 
voters to enhance the prospects 
of the Democrats’ winning the 
election. 

— The Editors 
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person yet to be convinced of 
Jordan’s personal involvement is 
Conway Chief Lance. 

Lance said he was satisfied 
with what he considers to be the 
“end result.” He said that the 
damages to the pickup truck were 
“very minor,” that the damages 
had been paid for, that the 
accident involved two out-of- 
state vehicles, and that he had 
already filed his report. 

According to Boston-police 
spokesman Woloschuk, Jordan 
has indeed paid an out-of-court 
settlement of $625 to Daniel 
Martin of Boxboro, Massachu- 
setts, owner of the 1978 GMC 
pickup. 

Toa certain degree, Lance does 
have a point. Although Jordan 
has admitted to driving the car, 
he has denied knowing at the 
time of the accident that he 
caused any damage. In order to 
prosecute a hit and run suc- 
cessfully, the Conway police 
would have to show that Jordan 
knew he'd caused damages and 
nevertheless left the scene. Jor- 
dan has maintained that he didn’t 
realize that he’d caused any 
damages until long after the fact. 
“I didn’t see any damage,” he 
told the Globe, in an interview on 
returning to work after his hospi- 
talization. 

Lance is exercising legitimate 
discretion in deciding not to 
prosecute Jordan. Nonetheless, 
the attorney general of New 
Hampshire, the state’s chief law- 
enforcement officer, who has 
jurisdiction over all criminal 
cases, could elect to prosecute 
Jordan anyway. Michael 
Pignatelli, chief of the AG’s 
criminal division, told the Phoe- 
nix that he ‘will review” Chief 
Lance’s decision within the next 
week. During that time, he said, 
he will decide whether to conduct 
a “full-scale investigation.” 
Pignatelli said he will consider 
whether “justice requires prose- 
cution,” adding that prosecutors 
“should not take into consider- 
ation the prominence of the 
person.” 

Joe Jordan may not have to 
worry about the embarrassment 
of prosecution in New Hamp- 
shire for an alleged hit and run in 
a police vehicle while apparently 
en route to an alcohol-rehabili- 
tation clinic. And he may not 
have to worry about the possi- 
bility of a criminal conviction in 
the midst of a continuing effort 
by Mayor Raymond Flynn to oust 
him from a second term that 
began on November 4, 1982, and 
that by law runs until 1987. 
There’s nothing illegal or un- 
ethical about escaping prosecu- 
tion because of a judgment call 
by a New Hampshire colleague. 
It's just that when your com- 
petency to run New England’s 
largest police force is being ques- 
tioned, escaping by the skin of 
your teeth is not much of a 
commendation. O 
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The Ironman triathlon‘s three events: a back-to-back 

bike race (top), swim (middle), and marathon 
(bottom). Dave Scott, wearing number two, has won 
the race three times and is the defending champion. 
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by Margaret O. Kirk 


tseemed that the 1983 
Ironman triathlon 
championship belonged to 
Dave Scott long before he 
climbed into the blue-green 
water of Kona Bay, long before 
he got lost among the other 964 
orange-capped men and 
women bobbing up and down 
like so many Sunkist oranges 
tossed out there on the Pacific 
Ocean off the big island of 
Hawaii. 

Two days before the 
Ironman, the soft-spoken, blond 
athlete from Davis, California, 
jarred the living daylights out 
of a pack of triathletes who 
were finishing up their 
macadamia-nut cream pie at 
the traditional carbo-loading 
party. That's when Scott, two- 
time winner and defending 
champion ofthe Ironman, 
announced he planned to 
finish the 1983 race in less than 
nine hours. 

Everybody’s jaw went slack. 
No one had ever broken the 
nine-hour barrier on the 
Ironman — a 140.6-mile race 
that combines a 2.4-mile ocean 
swim, a 112-mile bike ride, and 
a 26.2-mile marathon, all back 
Continued on page 4 
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Urban aye by Robin Vaughan and Sally Cragin 





BUFFIE PLAYED GUITAR 


Just because the preppy trend has 
overstepped most people’s tolerance 
doesn’t mean that commercialized 
preppyism is or the wane. David 
Copperfield Eastman, for example, is just 
starting to market his own brand of 
preppiness — in an unpreppy way. 
Eastman is lead vocalist and bass player 
for The Preppies, a Nashua, NH, band 
that has recently recorded an album of 
what the group labels “preppy rock.” 
This “clean, mainstream-American 
soft rock,”” as Eastman calls it, might well 
be popular at frat parties and cocktail- 
hour gatherings of preppies and yuppies 
alike, but don’t run out to Strawberries or 
the Coop to get hold of a copy. They’re 
available only by sending $10 to MLM 
Records — that’s short for multi-level 
marketing — and, if you enter the 
pyramid game early enough, this album 
could earn you a possible $10,000. 
Eastman, who doubles as MLM 
Records’ president, under the moniker, 
E.J. Topping, cites the Wall Street Journal 


when arguing that MLM’s multi-level 
sales strategy is “the wave of the future” 
(not to be confused with new wave). It 
works something like this: you pay MLM 
$10 for the record, convince 10 other 
people to order it, and MLM will send 
you a dollar for each LP it sells to your 
friends. If your 10 people (your “first 
level’) each get 10 more people to order 
the album, you'll also get a dollar for 
each of those orders, and so on. 

“It’s a great strategy,” says 
Eastman/Topping, ‘because not only 
can you make money from it, but also 
you get this really good album for free.” 
And, unlike those short-lived money- 
chain-letter schemes that surfaced some 
years ago, MLM’s strategy, says Eastman, 
“is completely legal, because we have an 
actual product.” 

For more information about MLM 
Records or The Preppies, contact E.]. 
Topping, P.O. Box 1043, Nashua, NH 
03061, or call (603) 889-8891. 

— R.V. 
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Dominic Palma at his Tag Sale Emporium 








SEMPER EMPORIUM 


During the occasional winter thaws, it 
may be warm enough to cycle around 
town, but who wants to risk a $300 Fuji 
on roads flecked with salt? One 
alternative is to buy an old bike to tool 
around on. But used bikes start at about 
$100 — and for that kind of money you 
might as well continue taking taxis. 
Unless you visit the Tag Sale 
Emporium, that is. This Porter Square 
ready-to-rewear mecca is good for more 
than clothes. Proprietor Dominic Palma’s 
“reconstructed” bicycles start at about 
$25 and climb to about $80 for a rebuilt 
10-speed. “We've sold 400 since we 
opened,” Palma says. “We make up all 
the bikes; we compose them from parts 
that are inexpensive, safe, and usable.” 
Although the good, cheap bikes are the 
standout feature, the Emporium also 
carries leather jackets (prices start at $6), 
Depression glass, kitchen clocks, Mission 
furniture, fireplace tools, Delft ware, 
typewriters, and linens. (You know, the 
usual caravanesque inventory of the 
Cantabrigian resale shop.) But it all 
started with a stock of vintage hinges, 
doorknobs, and faucets when Palma 
bought a liquidated storeful of antique 
house furnishings. “Some of the stock 
was 40 to 50 years old, and all in the 
original boxes,” he says with relish. Since 
that first consignment, six months ago, 
the Emporium has attracted a loyal 
legion of enthusiasts, like one bearded 
shopper who retrieved four prism- 
shaped black oven pulls and identified 


them as belonging to a 1932 Wilco stove. 

Palma runs the shop single-handedly, 
save for his bicycle mechanic, Antonio 
Mazaggu. He believes he’s providing the 
neighborhood a service with his varied 
stock. ‘This is an interesting area,” he 
says. ‘You get people who can pay $1000 
for stained glass, and you get the student 
who can pay 25 cents for a drinking glass. 
I'll go from basic necessities to vintage 
stuff.” 

Palma and Mazaggu know their 
business. Mazaggu can build a sturdy 
two-wheeler starting with just a 
Nottingham Raleigh bicycle frame. And 
Palma, a former potter, prizes his knack 
for finding quality antiques: he’s not 
beyond browsing the sidewalks on trash 
day, a practice that turns up a fair amount 
of reusable items. Not long ago he 
retrieved a two-foot-by-four-foot Tudor- 
style pane-glass window froma 
demolished house, and he hopes to 
sell it for, oh, $30 or so. “People still buy 
the old things in Cambridge,” he says. 
“It’s like the immigrants in a temporary 
promised land.” 

The Tag Sale Emporium, 1773 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, is 
open from about noon to six or seven — 
though “that depends,” according to 
Palma. “It’s Antique 24 sometimes.” if 
you call 491-9720, you'll get the public 
pay phone outside the Emporium, which 
Palma will probably answer. 

— &.C. 
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TACTILES 


The exhibit now running at the Society of 
Arts and Crafts in Boston makes you 
wonder why, for so long, sculpture has 
been relegated solely to the visual arts. 
As appealing to the fingers as to the eyes, 
“Do Touch,” a collection of wood, stone, 
and bronze pieces, was gathered for the 
special (though not exclusive) enjoyment 
of the blind. The name of the game here 
is hand, rather than eye, movement — all 
but one too-delicate piece are available 
for tactile perusal. 

A taped review of the show, featuring 
descriptions of each piece by sculptors 
Carlos Dorrien, Peter Haines, and Joseph 
Storer Wheelwright, is offered to lead 
visitors from piece to piece (there are also 
Braille descriptions of each). The 
sculptors, funded by a WBZ-TV Fund for 
the Arts grant, differ not only in the 
medium they use but in tone as well. 

The freeform bronze works of Peter 
Haines are the most intellectual of the 
show; sleek and compact, they play as 
much with negative space as with 
concrete forms. In Man and Dog and 
Two-headed Gateway, for example, 
shapes are created out of the emptiness 
between solids. Most of Carlos Dorrien’s 
pieces are made of granite, and all are 
earthy and organic. Their appeal lies in 





the interplay of surfaces, as in Found 
Object, an undulating work that teases 
the fingertips with alternate sensations of 
the smooth and the coarse, like waves 
and seafoam. 

But it is the comical sculptures of 
Joseph Storer Wheelwright that provide 
the most finger fun. Pieces such as 
Daddy — a gleeful, leggy, 16-foot-long 
reclining figure carved in spruce and 
cherry — or Homage to Picasso — a wild 
caricature in cedar, maple, stone, acrylic, 
and shark’s teeth — supply a feast of 
surfaces for curious fingers: sleek, jagged, 
resinous, curvaceous, and — ouch! — 
sharp. Watch out for those shark’s teeth! 

So as not to exclude the sighted from 
this unusual event, the society offers 
blindfolds at the door. Take one. Unused 
to maneuvering in darkness, you'll 
inevitably make a wrong turn or two, but 
it’s an experience you won’t soon forget. 

“Do Touch” runs through March 20 at 
the Society of Arts and Crafts, 175 
Newbury Street, Boston. Hours are 
Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., Saturday until 5 p.m. Groups 
are asked to call ahead for an 
appointment. For further information, 
call 266-1810. 

— Kate Meagher 
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FOR BITTEN FRUIT 


Trying to jazz up a fruit salad in winter is 
like trying to make a gourmet meat loaf 
— the final product is all too familiar. At 
this time of year, if you use a pear ora 
peach, chances are it came out of a can. 
But it’s possible to add a little tang with a 
starfruit — a citrus fruit that resembles a 
four- to-five-inch-long green seedless 
grape. Each has five ridges running from 
stem to stern, so that when the fruit is 
cross-sectioned, the slices are in the 
shape of a five-pointed star. The rind is 
edible, but it’s the flesh that’s sublime — 
an ambrosial amalgam of the sweetest 
green seedless grapes and an orange just 
plucked off a tree. 

There’s only one drawback to this 
succulent fruit: finding one. Peter 
Cotzzen of the W.H. Lailer Company of 
Chelsea is the only starfruit importer. 
Educating wholesale fruit buyers has 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


been an uphill battle, which after two 
years, is starting to pay off. He trucks 
about 500 pounds (that’s 100 cases) from 
Florida every seven days — enough to 
feed only a fraction of the viewers of 
The Victory Garden. 

Much of the fruit is snatched up by 
informed Chinatown gourmets or by the 
city’s growing West Indies population, 
with whom it is a favorite. “Island people 
call it five-finger fruit,” says Lailer. 
“They say that every side has a different 
taste.” We didn’t notice much difference 
between the points: all had the same 
sweetness. Perhaps the excitement of 
the chase made them seem sweeter still. 

Look for starfruit at Sage’s Jr. and 
Savenor’s Market in Cambridge, and 
Erewhon in Boston. They cost from 30 
cents apiece to $3.99 a pound. 


— S.C. 
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Paul Gould and patients at his doll hospital 


DOLL REDRESS 


Glancing casually at the scarf-box-sized 
packages stacked in Paul Gould’s Boston 
workplace, you’d almost think you were 
backstage at a Lilliputian dance hall. 
How else to decipher scrawled labels like 
“Pink pom poms,” “Easter chicks,” 
“Pressed faces,” “Twigs,” “Lydia,” and 
“Peter's clothes’? But these are just a few 
of the tools of Gould’s trade. He’s the 
chief surgeon and baby-bottle washer of 
Gould's Doll Hospital, a post he’s filled 
in various Boston-area suburbs for the 
past 30 years. 

This former roller-skater, vaudevillian, 
and USO dancer is an energetic doll 
doctor; he’s yet to turn away a single 
mangled moppet. His workshop has the 
provisions for making any kind of repair, 
and his personal collection includes 
upwards of 5000 dolls. Not to mention 
the repair parts. There are original 
German plaster molds for recasting 
Googley Eye doll heads, and a stretcher 
for restringing the elastic that makes a 
jointed doll bend. And Gould’s skills are 
not limited just to humanoid dolls. 
Displaying a Polaroid of a black-and- 
yellow stuffed tiger, Gould explains how 
he refurbished the cat. “He was just a pile 
of rags when I got him from Israel,” he 
says. “Twenty-five years old and loved to 
death.” Gould examined the tiger, 
copied the pattern, and restuffed and 
resewed. 

Of course, some surgery is more 
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complicated. The average repair job on a 
post-World War II composition doll can 
sometimes take as long as a year. 
Stripping the flaked and peeling glaze is 
the easiest part. Next comes a careful 
reapplication of enamel — about 130 
coats, each of which has to be sanded 
and buffed. This sort of work naturally 
gets pricy, sometimes as high as a couple 
of hundred dollars. But when you 
consider that mint Shirley Temple dolls 
fetch into the high hundreds at auctions, 
Gould's painstaking repair work can 
enhance the value of an ungracefully 
aged doll. 

Gould also has handmade dolls that go 
for under $10, like the terry-cloth pups 
and clothespin dolls. And if you just 
want to re-outfit a favorite playmaie, 
Gould will lend his practiced theatrical 
eye to sartorial detail — costumes are his 
specialty. Take Fifi, the Folies-Bergére 
girl, who’s modeled after his former 
dance partner. Gould fashioned a full 
black-and-red gypsy skirt for the 
diminutive dancer. “I'll make the 
costumes if the customer brings in the 
doll. I do all my sewing, all my own 
lacework,” Gould says with pride. “But 
usually I don’t get around to doing my 
own work. You know, the cobbler’s son 
goes barefoot.” 

Call Paul Gould at 569-8796 for an 
appointment and appraisal. 


— §.C. 
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by Margaret O. Kirk 


Continued from page 1 

to back. Scott was saying that if he 
had a good day, and conditions were 
right, he would finish the race in eight 
hours and 40 minutes — about 30 
minutes faster than his own best 
previous time. 

As if that weren't enough, Scott further 
silenced the crowd by telling them how 
much training he had done that day — 
two days before the race, when 
triathletes are generally tapering down, 
watching a lot of television, and trying 
not to get nervous. Scott had taken a 
leisurely 2000-yard swim, run 12 miles, 
and biked 45. That's a full day’s workout 
for most competitors, who seemed to be 
sitting there thinking, “Holy Cow, who 
does this guy think he is?” The only 
sound was that of a beer tab popping. 

And perhaps it was this thought that 
lingered in the minds of the triathletes in 
Kona Bay on October 22, 1983, the day of 
the Ironman. Dave Scott was hell-bent 
on making the race something people 
wouldn't forget. Once and for all, he 
wanted to show that the triathlon is a 
professional sport — one in which race 
times can be anticipated and strategies 
maintained, not merely an eccentric 
exercise in which participants push their 
bodies to some physical limit, only to fall 
down, exhausted and delirious. ‘‘It’s not a 
survival skill,” he said. ‘It’s a race.” 

Indeed, that was the year the Ironman 
tried hard to be professional. There were 
qualifying times for the racers (nearly 
1000 were turned down). There were 
strict rules against bicyclers’ drafting 
(one woman was disqualified). There 
were fewer weekend and more full-time 
triathletes competing than ever before — 
from Dave Scott, to members of the star- 
studded Team JDavid, to the Canadian 
Puntous twins, who are training for the 
1984 Olympic marathon. 

All of which created tension so great 
that, well, the Ironman began three 
seconds before it had to. At 6:57 a.m., 
when both the moon and the sun still 
glimmered in the blue sky, the men and 
women treading water at the head of the 
pack, just under the streamer that 
marked the starting line, began kicking 
and churning like a school of dolphins. 
There was no stopping them. By seven 
o'clock, the time the official gun went off 
and the swimmers headed out, the bay 
was as white and foamy as an ocean 
covered in snow 

With a TV helicopter’s blades beating 
above and bodies slamming against the 
water, the sound was deafening. 
Standing on the dock, watching the start 
of an event very few would even think of 
trying, and knowing that many of the 
racers would not finish for 17 long, gut- 





TRIATHLON 


wrenching hours, one found it 
appropriate to paraphrase F. Scott 
Fitzgerald: triathletes are different from 
you and me. 

* * * 

Conceived — after several rounds of 
beer one night in a Honolulu bar — as 
one man’s folly, the first lronman race, in 
1978, seemed pure lunacy. According to 
stories that now border on legend, one 
contestant could barely tread water at the 
starting point, and another had never 
ridden a bike until the day before. 
Twelve of the 15 competitors finished 
and for their efforts received trophies 
fashioned out of nuts and bolts into the 
outline of a stick man — with a hole in 
the head. 

Those who know nothing else about 
the Ironman have either seen or at least 
heard about the February, 1982, event 
later televised on ABC’s Wide World of 
Sports. For seven long minutes, viewers 
watched as 23-year-old Julie Moss, the 
leader in the women’s field for nearly 11 
hours, appeared to be trying to kill 
herself. 

Three times the California woman's 
legs buckled and she fell. Twice, she 
pushed herself up on the palms of her 
hands and tried to run again, once losing 
control of her bodily functions. The third 
time, she could not get up at all and so 
began crawling on her hands and knees 
like a baby — 10 yards from the finish 
line, 10 yards from victory. 

Just then, Kathleen McCartney, 
looking as fresh as Moss looked wasted, 
sprinted past her to win. Twenty-nine 
seconds later, Moss collapsed, her body 
just barely crossing the white line that 
symbolized, as much as anything else, 
that the agonizing day was finally over. 

ABC’s Jim McKay called it “perhaps 
the most dramatic moment in the history 
of Wide World.” People wrote the 
network to say the struggle of this one 
girl made them want to go on with their 
lives. 

Others weren't so sure. Julie Leach, 
who was standing up when she crossed 
the finish line to win the October, 1982, 
Ironman, said her parents worried about 
her entering the race. Recalls Leach: 
“They were afraid that I’d end up like 
Julie Moss, crapping in my pants and 
collapsing and dying out there in front of 
America.” 

Indeed. To many reasonable people, 
the Ironman seems a form of torture that 
only a masochistic fool with a death wish 
or with an infinite need for ego 
gratification would attempt. Many 
dismiss the reasoning that the triathlon is 
the logical extension of the marathon 
craze that seized millions in the ‘70s. 
Some critics see it not as a triathlon, but 








as a gruelathon — the three drudge 
sports requiring nothing more than a 
thick head and the will to endure. 

But no matter. Today, the Ironman is 
considered the world championship of 
the sport, and the triathlon is being called 
the “sport of the ‘80s.’ It is the 
granddaddy of the so-called endurance 
events that have become a curious part of 
this decade. There’s the swim around 
Manhattan Island, the 24-hour foot race 
through the Sierra Nevada called the 
Western States 100, and a truly gruesome 
transcontinental bike ride called the Race 
Across America. 

But triathlon’s unique grip on the 
endurance-race market may well make it 
the fastest growing participatory sport in 
the country. Nearly 250,000 people are 
expected to take part in an estimated 500 
triathlons of varying distances this year. 
There are triathlon magazines, training 
camps, bicycles, and clubs. Two different 
groups — one backed by team-tennis ace 
Larry King — are vying for control of the 
sport. Corporate leaders like Speedo and 
Budweiser are throwing megabucks into 
sponsoring events. The bigger races, with 
the exception of the Ironman, have 
started giving out prize money. 
Television stations clamor for the right to 
televise the contests, which seem to have 
everything — drama, emotion, and 
danger. 

People ranging from classic California 
beach bums to Philadelphia lawyers 
have been taken by the sport and are 
willing to sacrifice educations, careers, 
and marriages to compete. Valerie Silk, 
Ironman race director, tells the story of 
how one man stepped off the plane after 
the race, only to be served with his 
divorce papers. 

John Collins, the Navy commander 
who put together the first Ironman in 
1978, has been stunned by the growth of 
the sport. “I knew it would be big, and I 
expected the normal crazies who do the 
double dipsies, the Navy Seal Team, and 
the gung-ho Marines,” he said. “But I 
never expected that dentists would give 
up their practice for a year to compete.” 

* * ” 

There are two groups of triathletes: 
those who take the sport seriously and 
train part-time and those who take the 
sport seriously and train full-time. Those 
who sacrifice their careers and personal 
lives to train for the race will give 
detailed, philosophical answers to justify 
what they do. They are emotional about 
the sport. Some have been known to 
stand on the Kona pier at sunrise the 
morning of the race and break down and 
weep, so awed are they by the task they 
are about to undertake and the memories 





of the pain it took them to get there. 





Three men from Philadelphia who 
trained together for the 1983 Ironman 
have eloquent answers about why they 
became triathletes. Says Joe Donatucci, 
31, a swashbuckling Italian lawyer, 
“There’s nothing more than killer 
instinct that carries you through. What I 
get from the Ironman is almost spiritual. 
It allows me to come within myself, to be 
close to God, to feel life in my being, to 
feel death. I enjoy knowing that I’m 
mortal, I enjoy knowing that, gee, it 
could all end here.” 

Jeff MacMillan, 25, a graduate of 
Harvard and now a medical student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, puts it 
this way, “It’s a celebration of life, a way 
of being grateful for a gift i was given — 
that gift being a strong healthy body. If 
you don’t keep setting goals, you might 
as well die. If you don’t achieve or if you 
don’t progress, you stagnate. For some 
people, that’s fine. I just like to feel that 
as every day goes by, I’m better than I 
was the day before.” 

Doug Hiller, 33, a doctor, says, “It’s 
definitely a thing of testing yourself. I 
think the only risk is that you'll back 
down, that you will let the fear of failure 
keep you from feeling good about 
yourself. Being willing to fail is one of the 
most important steps to take ina 
triathlon. To be willing to take the chance 
and to put it on the line, to put everything 
on the line that you have done for the last 
seven months and not make excuses. 
And if you fail, you fail. So what? You 
did the best you could.” 

On the other hand, triathletes who 
train full-time see no need to wax 
philosophical. The triathlon is their job. 
Sometimes they seem cold and 
impenetrable, geared like robots to 
perform. The sport must succeed, it must 
be taken seriously, or their efforts are for 
naught. They, perhaps, are driven by the 
fear of failure. After all, they have to 
make it to the top before their bodies 
wear out. 

” * * 

Marc M. Suprenant, of Centerville, 
Massachusetts, looked soap-opera 
perfect: 22 years old, blond, with green 
eyes and a tan. His 163 pounds were 
spread out nicely over his 6-1 frame, his 
muscles were defined in all the right 
places, his preferred white-on-white 
Vuarnet sunglasses were resting on his 
nose. His favorite word? “Fabulous.” His 
profession? Triathlete. 

Sitting on the deck of a posh suite 
overlooking the ocean at the Kona-by 
the-Sea resort, Suprenant was so laid 
back two days after the Ironman that it 
would have been hard to guess he had 
ever participated in the endurance race, 
except for the squeaky-clean glisten of 
his long legs (serious triathletes shave 
their legs before race day, to increase 
their speed and to cut down on abrasions 
in case of a fall). 

And Suprenant is a very serious 
triathlete. He calls himself the “man to 
beat” from New England. He became 
interested in the sport more than a year 
ago, when he dropped out of the 
University of Southern California 
because it was “costing $12,000 a year 
and I had no goals in mind. I was drifting, 
and a friend got me into triathlons.” At 
first he won some small races and did 
very well in a few others. “I got the bug 
and told myself, ‘You have a talent for 
this.’ ” Suprenant stepped into the 
triathlete spotlight by becoming the 
youngest person to win a race sponsored 
by the US Triathlon Series — the one in 
Cape Cod last August. And winning that 
race — which included a 1.2-mile swim, a 
25-mile bike ride, and a nine-mile run — 
made him eligible for the Ironman. 

The story of Suprenant’s first Ironman 
is, well, “fabulous.” He and other 
members of a team sponsored by a 
sports-shoe company called Mizuno 
came to Hawaii about four weeks before 
the Ironman to train and get used to the 
environment. 

The Ironman swim takes place in 
waters so clear that the racers can see fish 
and scuba divers looking up at them 
from 50 feet below. But Hawaii's heat, 
humidity, hills, unexpected winds, and 
blazing sun make the biking and running 
portions of the race pure hell. 

The bulk of the bike ride and the run 
takes place on a seemingly endless road 
called the Queen Kaahumanu Highway, 
which winds through the island’s black 
and barren lava fields. The sun reflecting 
off the lava can push temperatures into 
the 100s and produce quivering, surreal 
images on the horizon. Winds whipping 
in and out of the hills on the way up to 
Hawi, the turnaround point for the 112- 
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mile bike ride, are strong enough to stop 
bikers — who are already out of the 
saddle and straining in low gear — dead 
in their tracks. 

But Suprenant felt ready. He didn’t 
overtrain; he kept to a weekly schedule 
that included a total of 60 miles running, 
300 miles on his bike, and about 30,000 
yards swimming. He consumed about 
4000 calories a day from “anything I can 
get my hands on.” (Dave Scott, on the 
other hand, maintained a strict, Pritikin- 
like diet that included 6000 calories daily. 
He went without white flour, sugar, and 
most meat; he even washed his cottage 
cheese to remove fat.) 

Suprenant was somewhere near Scott 
when the swim started. The former 
water-polo star had a great swim (even 
though his goggles were too tight) and 
finished in 53 minutes — good enough 
for 20th place. He then sprinted through 
the transition station, grabbed a water 
bottle and a few bananas, and jumped on 
his Gurciotti, an Italian-designed bicycle. 

For 20 miles, he felt ‘fabulous, 
absolutely fabulous.” He had moved into 
sixth place. Then reality hit like a slap in 
the face — a flat tire. Some malicious but 
unknown spoiler had thrown carpenter 
tacks all over the highway the night 
before the race. Suprenant was one of 
dozens of athletes who fell victim to the 
prank. Many, without adequate spares 
after multiple flats, had to drop out and 
had nothing but a fat tack in a silk tire to 
show for months of training and 
expense. 

But Suprenant kept going. After 
another 20 miles, he pulled back to 10th 
place, and then — disaster. Another flat. 
This time, a cartridge holding the bike 











The ‘‘fabulous’’ Marc 
Suprenant on his way 
to victory at last 
summer's Cape Cod 
triathlon (above and 
right) 

Refreshment station 
along the Ironman 
marathon route 
(opposite page) 








gears fell off. Somehow, he found it, put 
it back on, changed the flat, and — even 
though he felt he was “out of the race for 
good” — got back on his bike. He had 
dropped to 65th place and faced two- 
thirds of the race without a spare. 

Then the winds. They gusted up to 50 
miles per hour the day of the Ironman, 
and what they did to bikers was 
unbelievable. More than one biker was 
pushed to the other side of the road by a 
force he couldn't see. Catching the 
crosswinds going down a hill was just as 
dangerous, because control was lost as 
speed increased. 

But the uncontrollable factors like 
tacks and winds do something even more 
damaging to a triathlete than throw him 
off schedule. You can’t train for wind; 
you can’t fit that factor into the mental 
psych game that every triathlete plays. 
The two flat tires and the wind took an 
edge off Suprenant’s momentum that he 
wouldn’t even know he had lost until 
later in the race, when the heat of the day 
was burning into him and his body 
started to fight back. 

For five hours and 44 minutes, he lived 
on that bike. “At one point, I started 
thinking it was too much, but everyone 
else was in the same boat, and I just kept 
going. I kept drinking water. I kept 
thinking water, water, water. Funny, | 
recall those things. I was surprised 
because when | got off, I was in 13th 
place. And when | started to run, | felt 
fabulous. After about 16 miles, I was 
running a 7:20 pace. At the turnaround, I 
was under eight hours for the day, right 
off the leader's pace. I felt fabulous.” 

But Suprenant was pushing what 
might rightfully be called the “outer 
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edges of the envelope” — a concept Tom 
Wolfe wrote about in The Right Stuff. In 
the book, test pilots explore the outer 
limits of their experimental aircraft and 
of themselves with a mix of macho, 
madness, and unquestioned faith in their 
ability to challenge the unknown. Every 
triathlete pushes that limit. In fact, Dave 
Scott says that how far a triathlete will 
go, “how much pain he is willing to 
endure,” is the secret of being great. The 
triathlete is pushing his own body to 
certain physical limits — to the edges of 
oxygen debt and glycogen debt, to the 
point where he flirts with the possibility 
of losing touch with reality or 
discovering that his body simply won't 
go any longer. Athletes have their own 
jargon for this. When you lose it mentally 
during strenuous exercise, you “bonk 
out.” When your body shuts down from 
lack of oxygen or complex sugars like 
glycogen, but your mind is still fairly 
lucid, you “hit the wall.” 

Julie Moss hit the wall in front of the 
ABC cameras and a nationwide 
audience. Marc Suprenant hit the wall at 
an aid station, midway into the Ironman 
marathon. 

“I was freezing. I had goose bumps, 
chills. I was falling asleep while running, 
just trying to make it to the turnaround 
aid station,” he recalled. ‘‘Someone gave 
me water and asked me a question, and I 
was incoherent. Shivering. They put a 
blanket around me, my pulse rate was 
erratic. I lay down and slept for an hour.” 

As incredible as it may sound, 
Suprenant was probably asleep when 
Dave Scott crossed the finish line, the 
winner of an exciting race against Scott 
Tinley, who finished 32 seconds after 





Scott to take second place. Though he 
broke his old record, Scott failed to break 
the nine-hour Ironman barrier — but 
anyone facing those winds on race day 
could see why. 

Scott admitted later that he was ‘out of 
it’ for the last several miles of the race, 
though he disdains phrases like “bonk 
out” or “hit the wall.” And because he 
wants the race to be seen as a race, and 
not some madman’s marathon, he said 
he dreaded seeing the pictures of himself 
when he crossed the finish line — his 
eyes rolling back into his head, his 
mouth hanging open like that of a big- 
mouth bass. After a little glucose and 
some food, he was better. 

Suprenant revived a bit after his nap, 
too. Because he collapsed in an aid 
station and not on the side of the road, 
the Ironman officials allowed him to 
finish the race. He knows he didn’t have 
to; in fact, more than 100 people dropped 
out that day because of flat tires or 
diarrhea or failure to meet the cutoff 
times after each event. 

“Too many top athletes use excuses,” 
Suprenant said. “I could have, but I had 
come too far not to complete the 
Ironman. My legs were tight. I was 
cramping up. I had to walk before I could 
even jog.” 

It was getting dark, a little rain fel), and 
Suprenant recognized a teammate, Julie 
Moss, plugging along. ‘Il remember that 
she stated in an article that finishing the 
race is as important as being in first place. 
So we started running together.”” Under 
the glow of ABC lights from a van that 
had been following Moss for the last 
several miles, the two approached the 

Continued on page 14 
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Blaming the victims 


by Ken Hartnett 


he victim was Laura Ellen Weaver, 

: age 24. On the night of October 24, 

1977, she was stabbed to death in 

the kitchen of her parents’ home in 

Arlington, Virginia. The man who killed 

her, a rejected suitor named John O'Neill, 

is likely to be a free man by 1990, if not 

much sooner. Already, he is eligible for 
parole. 

It was, the newspapers said, a crime of 
passion. Weaver had so intoxicated O'Neill 
with love that the idea of losing her was 
more than he could bear. The prosecu- 
tion, as Carolyn Weaver makes clear in 
the Mother Jones article on her sister’s 
death, did well to get a murder convic- 
tion. The defense was looking for volun- 
tary manslaughter or, better yet, a 
finding of temporary insanity. 

And the defense lawyers might have 
gotten what they wanted but for the 
defendant himself. “He acted furtive, 
cagey, like a man who is pretending he 
does not know he has gotten away with 
something. What he had gotten away 
with, of course, was that Laura was dead 
and he was alive: still eating, watching 
TV, talking to psychiatrists, planning to 
get up in the morning,” Carolyn writes in 
the February-March issue. 

Her article is a poignant and detailed 
account of the dynamics of her sister's 
tragic relationship with a ‘malignant 
bully” who was unable to fathom any 
feelings or any reality but his own. He 
could kill without disturbing his sense of 
self, without remorse, because the person 
he killed was never allowed independent 
existence. 

The article is a withering commentary 
on the assumptions so many of us 
automatically make about victims, as- 
sumptions that even the victims some- 
times share. Somehow, someway, they 
conspired in their own victimization. 

“Laura was absurdly polite as she lay 
dying,” her sister writes. “She thanked 
the orderly who lifted her from the back 
seat of our parents’ car. She courteously, 
firmly, corrected the police officer who 
got her name wrong. She whispered — 
she was not able to speak — to my 
mother that she was sorry.” 

In reality, O'Neill had no claim on 
»Weaver and Weaver was justified in want- 
ing to break off the relationship. Shortly 
before O'Neill killed her, he told a friend 
the relationship was going sour. “It’s a 
long story,” he said. ‘I want to marry her 


and she doesn’t want to marry me....1 ¥ 


want the little house on the hill with a 


fence and a couple of kids. She says she BF 


Debra Winger as the victimized daughter (right) and Shirley MacLaine as her mother 


wants her independence; she wants to 
live her own life for a while. . . . 

“I’m so mixed up,” he goes on. “I don’t 
even have any sex drive any longer. 
When I’m not in control, when I'm not on 
top, when I’m not the dominant person 
in the relationship, I can’t have sexual 
relations.” 

Comments Carolyn Weaver: “If he 
couldn't have her, then no one else could. 
A stereotyped death, fixing her forever in 
someone else’s banal design. Her murder 
incriminates her. It goes without saying 
that her offenses were sexual, emotional, 
the crimes of a woman. Murder has 
reduced her, not just to victim, but to 
guilty victim.” 

O'Neill, a model prisoner, can look back 
almost clinically on Weaver these days. “I 
think I failed Laura in a number of 
ways,” he tells an interviewer. “I think | 
failed to help her achieve some degree of 
independence from her family. I also feel 
that I failed her in not taking a more 
dominant position.” 

Heaven help the next woman in John 
O’Neill’s life, and heaven help a society 
where John O'Neill's attitude, if not a 
willingness to act on such impulses, is 
commonplace. 

It’s an attitude widely held by those 
with power. It’s an attitude that takes 
others’ dependency for granted, that 
minimizes the individuality and the 
moral worth of the subordinate person, 
that assumes that the more powerful 
person should control the future of the 
weaker. It is also an attitude of people 
and institutions with a stake in main- 
taining weakness to sustain the illusion 
of their own strength. 

It was, sad to say, the attitude of 
Sigmund Freud in his dealings with a 
young woman named Emma Eckstein. 
And it was an attitude that allowed Freud 
to blind himself to atrocities almost as 
barbarous as those John O'Neill inflicted 
on Laura Weaver. 

Freud didn’t kill Eckstein, though he 
could have been considered an accessory 
before the fact had Eckstein not pulled 
through the surgery that nearly did kill 
her. The operation was on her nose, and 
it was performed by Freud's close friend 
and colleague, Wilhelm Fliess. Fliess and, 

Continued on page 12 
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Terms of endurance 
Equal writes 


The selling of suffering 


by Susan Stobaugh 


ames L. Brooks, the producer of 

Terms of Endearment, has much 

cause for rejoicing: his movie has 

been a critical and financial success 
without pandering to teen audiences, 
hitherto thought to be a virtually impos- 
sible feat. Newsweek called his effort 
“the most emotionally satisfying Holly- 
wood movie this year.’ Time's praise, 
even less qualified, called it “the best 
movie of the year.” 

But let’s take a closer look at this 
movie. Try the plot, for example. (Those 
who want to keep the ending a surprise 
should stop reading here.) In its barest 
essentials, Terms of Endearment is about 
a smart, pretty, sexy, competent woman 
named Emma Greenway. For a totally 
obscure reason, she marries one utter 
loser, has an affair with another, and 
then expires on screen, leaving three 
children with their father. The father 
doesn’t want to take care of them 
because he’s lazy and incompetent and 
because he fears that their presence will 
interfere with his wholesale philander- 
ing, which he has hitherto carried on 
with only the minor impediment of 
having to make up insultingly uncon- 
vincing lies for his infinitely credulous 
wife. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its review of 
the movie, said that Emma is not a sap. I 
sure would like to know their definition 
of a sap. Not one person in the movie has 
a nice word to say to Emma. In one scene, 
oft-cited by critics as an example of how 
“achingly authentic’ this movie is, Em- 
ma’s mother, Aurora Greenway, tries to 
talk Emma out of marrying the loser. For 
some sadistic reason, Aurora waits until 
the night before the scheduled nuptials 
and then says, “You aren't special 
enough to overcome a bad marriage.” It 
would be hard to think of a more hurtful 
comment. 

Let us just say that personal relations 
are not Emma’s forte: not only is her 
mother a continual source of insults 
disguised as hard truths, her husband 
treats her like a retarded child of whom 
he’s not too fond, her lover is the 
wimpiest thing this side of Adlai 
Stevenson III, and even her children, for 
whose sake she’s ruined her life, dump 
on her. They accuse her of “driving 


Daddy away” when she confronts her 
lecherous spouse with (true) accusations 
of infidelity. 

So why has this movie been so popular 
with critics and audiences alike? It does 
have moments that are funny and 
moving. People in the audience laughed 
and sobbed loudly and’ even I, armed 
with my hard reportorial heart, had a tear 
or two on my cheek when Emma told her 
young children she was dying. 

So what’s the problem with this 
movie? All of the emotional pleasure 
comes from depicting a victimized 
woman; the movie even implies that she 
is somehow admirable. Emma does have 
a plucky grin on her face for a good part 
of the film; she is a first-rate sufferer. But 
as far as taking any positive, active steps 
to improve her situation, forget it. This is 
a woman who has no control over how 
many children she'll have, or where 
she'll live, or, let’s face it, her life, and 
who ultimately dies a miserable, painful 
death. What is so likable, so moving 
about that? 

It reminds me of the time, in my early 
20s, when I went to see the Hitchcock 
movie Frenzy and liked it so much I 
encouraged my sister-in-law — who is 
six years older than me — to go see it too. 
The film — admittedly done with style, 
as one would expect from Hitchcock — is 
nonetheless about a psychopath who 
goes around strangling young women. 
My sister-in-law fretted restlessly during 
the movie and afterwards said to me with 
some irritation, ‘What is it you like about 
watching women get tortured?” 

At the time, I put her reaction down to 
the irrationality of the elderly, but the 
more I thought about it the more I saw 
her point; the fact of the matter is, I also 
don’t much like watching people getting 
tortured, physically or psychologically. 
Nor do I like watching people who have 
no control over their lives, who just 
suffer — even if they suffer attractively, 
warmly, or charmingly. 

Evidently, however, a lot of people 
would not agree, at least at the un- 
analytical level at which movie tickets 
are purchased and television shows 
selected. Unfortunately, suffering 
women and, to some degree, suffering 

Continued on page 12 
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Cold facts 


Pleading for immunity 


by Elissa Ely 


gling with that reminder the 

ancient gods sent man, that 
he might taste of his own mortali- 
ty: the winter cold. Off with the 
ski parka and on with the flannel 
wrapper. Eau de cologne and 
Brut give way to mentholatum, 
and the dour Smith Brothers 
become your only companions. 
It’s hard, tasting of mortality, to 
realize that your body doesn’t 
have you high on its physiologi- 
cal hit list. But it doesn’t. In fact, 
unthanked and _ unrecognized, 
the immune system defends you 
from birth to final breath. 

The human body lives under 
constant bombardment from 
bacteria, parasites, and viruses, 
collectively known as infectious 
agents. Pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, and whooping cough are 
only thtee results of bacteria. 
Nearly invisible, single-celled 
microorganisms, bacteria gain 
bodily entry through food, drink, 
and general contact. In the 
warmth of our various cavities, 
they multiply, blocking passages 
like blood vessels and producing 
poisons that cause both infection 
and, in the most literal sense, dis- 
ease. 

The many bacterial strains 
don’t all “colonize” with equal 
ferocity, though. Most are harm- 
less, and some — like those in the 
human intestine that produce 
Vitamin B,, in exchange for their 
lodgings — are actually in- 
dispensible. The immune system 
recognizes and attacks only in- 
compatible strains. How it dis- 
tinguishes the welcome from 
unwelcome resident is three- 
quarters genetic programming 
and one-quarter miracle. 

Viruses can be thanked for 
childhood chicken pox, last 
year’s measles, and this month’s 
flu. Primitive organisms, they 
walk a line between living and 
nonliving; for unlike all other 
forms of life, they are unable to 
reproduce themselves. Instead, 
practicing a more sinister art, 
viruses inject themselves into a 
nonviral cell, overtake its repro- 
ductive machinery, and direct it 
toward their own duplication. 
Then they burst the highjacked 
cell open, and the newly formed 
viral progeny move out in search 
of fresh hosts. 

Perhaps most unattractive are 
the parasites. Paying no rent and 
offering no reciprocal services, 
they cannibalize the digestive 
tract and organs of their host. 
Some strains of helminths 
(worms) can grow up to several 
feet long, much to the distension 
and discomfort of their owner. 
Although Americans rarely think 


I t's January, and you're strug- 


of them as a health hazard, 
outside of the United States 
parasites remain the single major 
cause of disease in the world. 

The body does not receive 
these various assaults passively. 
Before any infectious agent can 
gain entry, it must survive a 
formidable natural obstacle 
course. Skin is the first barrier; its 
surface is coated with chemicals 
toxic to many bacterial strains. 
Next, coughing, sneezing, salivat- 
ing, and tearing act as bouncers at 
the body’s portals, by discharging 
irritating substances. A layer of 
slippery mucous covers the 
digestive and respiratory tracts, 
and discourages bacteria and 
parasites from physical attach- 
ment. Even the normal flora 
within us, exercising squatter’s 
rights, produce substances toxic 
to abnormal flora. 

If an infectious agent, sur- 
viving this barrage, still manages 
to enter the body, a second line of 
defense takes aim. The strategy 
here is twofold: one type of 
weaponry is targeted against 
bacteria and parasites, a second 
against viruses. 

‘“Humeral immunity” is anoth- 
er name for the blood-borne 
substances called antibodies. 
Chains of proteins linked togeth- 
er, each antibody unit has a 
surface marker, a set of claws 
molded to grip a specific strain of 
bacteria in a tight fit, much as a 
lock is molded specifically to a 
key. The body is capable of 
producing up to one million types 
of antibodies, yet each is pro- 
grammed with its own marker to 
“recognize” and link only one 
infectious agent. 

Once the antibody has joined 
with the agent (called an antigen 
because it induces the formation 
of antibodies), the work begins. 
An antibody is able to neutralize 
toxins, such as tetanus and snake 
venom, alone. For tougher jobs, it 
releases a chemical signal that 
calls forth mammoth scavenger 
cells, the phagocytes. These sur- 
round the antigen and actually 
engulf it in a process known as 
cell-eating; an inner compart- 
ment then releases acids to dis- 
solve the ingested bacteria. The 
trial is brief, and the verdict never 
differs. With phagocytes as judge 
and executioner both, immunity 
offers an undemocratic but high- 
ly effective form of justice. 

Antibodies that recognize and 
grip parasites cause nearby mus- 
cles to contract, forcing the para- 
sites through the digestive tract 
and out of the body. In the 
presence of pollen, dust, or other 
allergens, these same antibodies 
trigger the release of histamine, 
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an inflammatory agent, from 
neighboring cells; what to the 
Contac-loaded sufferer is the 
stuffiness and discomfort of his 
allergy is actually the by-product 
of the treatment. He has only 
himself to blame. 

Although there are up to one 
million different types of anti- 
bodies, they all fall into only a few 
major classes. One crosses the 
fetal placenta, conferring im- 
munity from mother to develop- 
ing child; another is present in 
colostera, the first milk of the 
new mother. A third, found only 
in the blood, defends against 
blood poisoning, and a fourth 
moves out of the blood and 
burrows into the mucous linings 
of respiratory and digestive sys- 
tems. Thanks to these classes 
and their variations, few bacterial 
or parasitic invaders make it far 
past the body’s starting line. Even 
fewer make it to the finish. 

Viral deferise requires a dif- 
ferent strategy. Viruses do their 
damage from the inside of a cell 
outward, and most antibodies are 
incapable of recognizing them. In 
“cell-mediated immunity,” the 
troops are not molecules of anti- 
body, but “specifically sensitized 
cells’; they release an array of 
chemicals called lymphokines 
(among them, interferon) that 
bugle for the phagocytic forces. 
Like antibodies, specifically sen- 
sitized cells have surface 
markers, and each marker is 
programmed to recognize a par- 
ticular viral strain. Unlike anti- 
bodies, though, a slight modi- 
fication of specifically sensitized 
cells skews them viciously: the 
resulting ‘killer cells’’ are capable 
of sidling alongside a viral in- 
fected cell, sizing it up, and, 
through mechanisms not fully 
understood, blowing it apart. 

It’s common to think of the 


immune system (if one does at 
all) as lymph nodes only, since, 
after blood pressure, that’s what 
the doctor checks. Both humeral 
and cell-mediated immunity 
begin in the bone marrow, 
though. A single parent “stem 
cell” gives rise to two forms of 
lymphocytes, or white blood 
cells: T-cells and B-cells. Each 
type then migrates to a different 
part of the body, where it special- 
izes, acquiring either a humeral 
or cell-mediated function. 

B-cells travel in the blood to 
the spleen and lymph nodes. 
Each is programmed with its own 
claw-like marker, a kind of per- 
iscope focused on a single target. 
Upon encountering its antigen, 
the B-cell immediately begins to 
divide. Some of the progeny 
become “memory cells,” capable 
of patrolling for years in search of 
the antigen that provoked their 
formation, like Ahab after the 
great white whale. Other proge- 
ny become “plasma cells,” small 
but mighty factories for antibody 
formation. A plasma cell can turn 
out up to 2000 antibody 
molecules a second. The anti- 
bodies then seek and attack their 
particular bacteria, thus setting in 
motion the complicated humeral 
defense system. 

T-cells also patrol the blood 
and lymph organs (including, for 
those who still have them, 
tonsils). When they encounter 
the virus whose marker they 
wear, they begin to reproduce 
themselves as B-cells do, bearing 
several types of offspring. Some 
become the “specifically sensi- 
tized cells” that release messen- 
ger lymphokines; others become 
the “killer cells” that wreak their 
damage alone. Some T-cells spe- 
cialize yet one step further and 
take on an administrative posi- 
tion: “helper” T-cells chivalrous- 





ly assist B-cells in their work, 
while ‘suppressor’ T-cells 
prohibit B-cell action. 

If they are so potent against 
bacteria, parasites, and viruses, 
why don’t B and T cells lose 
control and attack indiscriminate- 
ly? Eloquent “tolerance” theories 
are abundant, but the agreed and 
fortunate result is that immune 
cells are programmed genetically 
to recognize foreigners only. 
Somehow, they are able to distin- 
guish the body proper from its 
invaders and, except in diseased 
states, they leave the former 
alone. A misguided set of signals 
in the cases of arthritis, lupus, 
and hemolytic anemia, for exam- 
ple, turns the immune system 
traitorous; B-cells begin to 
produce antibodies against nor- 
mal tissue, eventually destroying 
them. 

So you ask, through your 
Kleenex, with so much knowl- 
edge why no cure yet for the 
common cold, far and away the 
leader in physical humiliation, 
nuisance, and aggravation? The 
explanation lies in its name: 
“common” cold is a misnomer. 
You may feel the same clogged 
nose and throat each winter, but 
the source is always slightly 
different; for rhinovirus comes in 
more than 120 forms. 

Only one fail-proof medication 
has been thus far uncovered: 
interferon clears away any sniffle 
by catalyzing all the body’s natu- 
ral defenses at one time. Un- 
fortunately, a small tube of nasal 
spray runs about $2000 — a 
costly price for comfort. 

Researchers may know a lot 
about your companion cold, but 
it looks like a cure will be years in 
coming. In the meantime, bundle 
up and settle down with aspirin 
and hot fluids. The relief they 
offer is nothing to sneeze at. O 
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by Neil Miller 


n Ted Koppel’s Night- 
O line, on the MacNeil/ 

Lehrer News Hour, at the 
White House, where she func- 
tioned as “point man” for the 
Reagan administration’s invasion 
of Grenada, Eugenia Charles 
always seems to be nodding off. 
That impression may have to do 
with eye problems or with her 
habit of putting her hand on her 
face and closing her eyes when 
someone else is speaking. But the 
64-year-old prime minister of the 
tiny Caribbean island of Domi- 
nica is no somnambulant. When 
things heat up, she can show an 
unexpected feistiness that has 
enabled her to survive two at- 
tempts to overthrow her govern- 
ment and, in the male-dominated 
world of Caribbean politics, to 
serve as chair of the Organization 
of Eastern Caribbean States. 

Although her Caribbean lilt 
and relaxed sense of humor are a 
far cry from the iciness of another 
female head of state, Britain’s 
Margaret Thatcher, she does 
share the Iron  Lady’s_ con- 
servative political bent, consum- 
ing passion for politics and par- 
liamentary debate, and willing- 
ness to use military force when 
she believes it is needed. Her 
performance earlier this month at 
Harvard’s ARCO Forum of Pub- 
lic Affairs was vintage Charles. 
The subject was ‘Caribbean 
strategy after Grenada,” and the 
speeches by the curiously un- 
balanced panel (not one of the 
three panelists was critical of the 
US invasion of Grenada) were 
downright soporific. If Charles 
wasn't falling asleep, many of her 
listeners were unquestionably on 
the verge of doing so. 

But after the talks, when 
Harvard students subjected her 
to some tough questioning, 
Charles demonstrated that there 
is a lot of sharp-tongued life 
behind the facade. She argued 


Dominica’s PM 


Defending prime real estate 


emplary debater fashion. “If we 
were building an airport in Domi- 
nica, we wouldn’t import anyone 
to smooth the concrete,” she 
noted, in a reference to the 600 
Cubans working on the con- 
troversial Grenada jetport pro- 
ject. At the suggestion that undue 
US influence might result in the 
“Puerto Ricanization” of the 
Eastern Caribbean, Charles shot 
back, “We may like your rock 
music but that won’t take away 
the calypso style of the Carib- 
bean. We are even exporting to 
you — reggae, for instance.” And 
when asked her reaction to an 
alleged comment by US Secre- 
tary of State George Schultz that 
Grenada was “a beautiful piece of 
real estate,”” Charles deftly side- 
stepped the question. “The secre- 
tary had it all wrong,” she said. 
“Grenada is a pretty island. But 
Dominica is a beautiful island.” 
So they say. Only one-quarter 
the size of Rhode Island, Domi- 
nica has 365 rivers and numerous 
waterfalls, and is, by all accounts, 
one of the most exquisite islands 
in the Caribbean. (Admirers of 
Jean Rhys’s novel, Wide Sargasso 
Sea, will recall the book’s lush 
descriptions of Dominica, where 
the author grew up.) But Domi- 
nica (pronouced Dom-i-NEE-ka) 
is textbook underdevelopment in 
miniature: a population of 74,000 
with a per capita income of about 
$400 a year, a $29 million budget, 
and an economy dominated by 
the export of bananas. The roads 
are in disrepair, the electricity is 
erratic, and there is nary a white 
sand beach to be found — which 
takes it off the tourist map. 
Eugenia Charles is hoping to 
change much of that. The grand- 
daughter of a former slave, 
Charles was one of four children 
of a Dominican mason, who 
became wealthy as a fruit ex- 
porter and land speculator, and 
later served in the Dominican 
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Eugenia Charles, prime minister of Dominica 


Toronto and London to study and 
returned home in 1949 to practice 
“I was very happy practicing 
“But they were 
passing laws to stop people from 
criticizing the government, and | 
couldn’t stand that. So I got into 


law. 


law,” she says. 


politics.” 


In 1968, she founded her own 
political party and by 1970 was a 
member of the island’s legisla- 
ture. Dominica gained indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1978, and 
following the fall of the post- 





African interests, Charles as- 
sumed office in a 1980 electoral 
sweep. That election made her 
the only black woman head of 
state in modern times. 

Charles insists that being a 
woman has never been a political 
liability in Dominica. “Il was 
already in the practice of law, so 
the people accepted me,” she 
says. She notes that the high 
percentage of illegitimate births Her tenure in office has been 
on the island “makes the woman no Caribbean honeymoon, 
father in the house as well. It though. Because of its size, Domi- 


possibility of choosing a woman 
as a vice-presidential nominee, 
not only is Dominica’s prime 
minister a woman but the speak- 
er of the house is as well. Never 
married, Charles is a model of 
probity: she drives a Mazda 
coupe, and, Jerry Brown style, 
eschews living in the ministerial 
residence in favor of her own 
home. 





her case for the invasion of House. (He died last March at the independence government, makes her independent.” While nica is vulnerable to invasion by 
neighboring Grenada in ex- age of 107.) She went off to which was linked to South US politicians agonize about the Continued on page 14 
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Restaurants 
Wua-Pei 


Really a red-letter tray 





44-46 Beach Street, Chinatown Mall, second floor, Chinatown, Boston, 
423-3685. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. No liquor license. No 


credit cards. No wheelchair access. 





by Robert Nadeau 


he continuing story of the 
j Chinatown Mall is that | 
just can’t find a weak spot. 
Wua-Pei is the Mandarin- 
Szechuan outlet among the four 
counters, and if there was going 
to be a weakness in Chinatown, it 
would be in the Northern styl- 
ings. But my three visits to Wua- 
Pei have been just as enjoyable as 
the meals that led to my previous 
raves about the Swatow, Lucky 
Wok, and Viet Hao. The only bad 
news is that Viet Hao has closed, 
giving me one more shot at 
slamming something in this low- 
rent eaters’ paradise. 


(It’s not that I’ve become less 


probing, readers. | even went 
back and ordered the ‘duck 
blood congee’’ at the Swatow. 


Alas, they were fresh out, and 
steered me to the three-delights 
congee. | usually hate congee, a 
boring rice porridge that is the 
soothing taste of home to South- 
ern Chinese immigrants. But the 
three-delights congee at the 
Swatow was salty enough to be 
good to the last drop — and 
delightful with bits of meat, fish, 
and scallions. | even liked the 
dull cruller that was supposed to 
lend crunch to the dish.) 


Back to Wua-Pei. No congee 
here. They do, however, have, on 
a daily basis, the ingredients of a 
Northern Chinese’ brunch: 
scallion pancakes, various noodle 
dishes, and several forms of 
dumplings known elsewhere as 
Peking ravioli. Dumplings are 
serious business at Wua-Pei and 
are sold in units of eight to 20. 
Pan-fried dumplings (eight for 
$3.50) were among the largest 
around. They were well fried on a 
side or two and had an excellent 
garlic-soy dip to cut the grease of 
the ground-pork filling. 

Boiled dumplings (10 for $3, 15 
for $4, and 20 for $5) were 
smaller, but more interestingly 
flavored with herbs and ginger. 
They departed from the usual 
crescent shape in the direction of 
roundness, like Italian ravioli. On 
one of our visits they were 
perfectly yummy; on another 
they were underdone, which left 
them too doughy. (They can be 
sent back for extra cooking.) 

Three-delight pan-fried noo- 
dles ($5.50) also changed from 
visit to visit, but both versions 
were wonderful. The first dish, a 
large platter of square spaghetti, 
was covered with matchstick 
shreds of chicken, pork, and ham. 
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Open 7 days till midnight 
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There were also beautiful, con- 
trasting shreds of snow peas, 
black mushrooms, and Chinese 
cabbage. The mild white sauce 
took on the flavor of the ham. 
The whole dish was as refreshing 
as a chef's salad but reminiscent 
of the great chow meins of 
yesteryear. The second time, the 
three delights were squid, pork, 
and chicken — and again, vege- 
tables served as a kind of garnish. 
The platter of square, yellow 
spaghetti was even larger, and 
the sauce was milder. The domi- 
nant flavors were chicken and 
ginger — two of my favorites. 

Szechuan addicts will proceed 
straight to the hot-and-spicy 
dishes, noted at Wua-Pei with 
both a star and red lettering. 
Broccoli with garlic sauce ($3.50) 
was quite hot and had a lot of 
broccoli, some red pepper, and 
water chestnuts. Wua-Pei uses 
American broccoli, but it skins 
and crinkle-cuts the heavy stems 
into what seems, in contrast to 
the florets, like an entirely new 
vegetable. The lively sauce made 
this a superb vegetarian dish, but 
argued well for chicken, pork, 
and beef in garlic sauce further 
down the menu. 

Baby shrimp Szechuan style 
($5.95) was in the familiar kung- 
pao family of dishes — the ones 
with the peanuts. The dish had 
quite a lot of small shrimp, some 
sweet-red-pepper squares, and 
good heat, garlic, and ginger 
without a definitive sauce. 

For a real glowing-mouth sen- 
sation, try the dry fried green 


authentic asparagus beans, the 
yard-long kind, done up with a 
lot of pork and a heavy flavor of 
Szechuan peppercorns, the 
mentholated kind. 

Strange-flavor chicken ($4.95) 
is usually done up with wine or 
the odd Szechuan-preserved veg- 
etable. This one used neither, and 
wasn’t especially strange. A de- 
licious, moderately spicy stir fry, 
it reminded me that this dish is 
also sold as ‘wonderful taste 
chicken.” The effect is hard to 
categorize but worth studying. | 
would say that this, the broccoli 
in garlic sauce, and the dump- 
lings were as good as any Man- 
darin-Szechuan food served in 
Cambridge, a claim Chinatown 
has not often been able to make. 

As with the other stands in the 
Chinatown Mall, the Wua-Pei 
serves a more working-class style 
of Chinese food than the banquet 
dishes we know from sit-down 
Chinese restaurants. Such typical 
food has its own _ delights, 
especially for those of us non- 
Asian Americans who work in 
the area and take our own 
working-class lunches at the 
mall. 

As at the other stands, tea at 
the Wua-Pei is free with food, 
and you pour your own from a 
coffee urn. However, the Wua- 
Pei has distinctly better tea in its 
urn than the other three stands 
do. It tasted like oolong or 
pouchong as opposed to pu-erh 
tea. 

Service is unique to the institu- 
tion. Despite the counter setups, 
the practice that has arisen is that 
customers find a place at the long 
tables in the center of the room, 
and food is brought to the table. I 
have no idea how the cleanup 
duties are divided among the four 
proprietors, but the place stays 
clean enough. 

There is no decor, but the 
human comedy and_ the 
anthropology of table manners 
provide plenty of amusement. | 
love almost all the restaurants in 
Chinatown, but since the open- 
ing of the Chinatown Mall, I’ve 
had a hard time going anywhere 
else. The food is very good, but 
the scene is irresistible. 

* baal * 

Correction: it is not Flanagan’s 
but Kelliher’s Market in Jamaica 
Plain that merits your special 
shopping efforts in the Nestlé’s 








beans. The ones at Wua-Pei were — unboycott. Oo 
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by Francis Toohey 


ove over Dolly Levi, 
M this is Norma Nathan’s 
night. The occasion is 


“What I Did for Love,” a party 
celebrating the publication of the 
1984 edition of the Herald gossip 
maven’s Book of Boston’s Most 
Eligible Bachelors. At $10 a head, 
this is also a benefit for the 
American Heart Association, and 
judging by the dozens of Boston’s 
available women on hand hoping 
to mingle with Nathan’s unmar- 
ried half-a-millionaires, the 
night's turning out to be a “mix- 
er’ of sorts as well. 

The location — the third-floor 
men’s department of Jordan 
Marsh — is about as romantic as 
a high-school gymnasium dark- 
ened and decorated for a prom. 
And fittingly, all those present 
seem not to know what to do 
with themselves. They fidget and 
hover like goldfish, eveing one 
another between. the rills of 
ribbons hanging from a canopy 
of balloons. Naked except for 
pairs of heart-patterned jockey 
shorts, male mannequins on 
pedestals tower over the crowd 
There's a band banging away in 
tables 


one corner. Refreshment 
line the wall. 
Across the room, television 


spots suddenly brighten the par- 
tv. Jovce Kulhawick of Channel 4 
is interviewing Nathan, but the 
sound gets lost in the din of the 
music: both reporter and author 
appear to mouth soundlessly. 
Nathan’s eves roll like those of a 
child reciting in front of the class. 
She dandles a pink rose absently 
in her hands. Decked out in red 
plaid and a string of pearls, 


Norma Nathan looks simply 
thrilled. 
Moments later, Nathan is 


waltzed through the room by 
clusters of guests. Her spin winds 
down in front of us, so she greets 
us, too, trving to figure just who 
we might be. When asked how 
she’s enjoving herself, she replies 
that she feels mostly relief that 
her book's finally out. “I got to 
see it for the first time only 
vesterday,” she exults, then adds, 
“and I was worried about it. You 
know, the book was produced all 
in New York. I was worried about 
the production, about how it 


Hen picked 


Norma Nathan’s ’84 batches 


would look, about typos....” 

Nathan gears up for another 
whirl through the crowd when a 
tall, handsome stranger inter- 
rupts her to introduce himself as 
one of the bachelors from her 
book. Norma gushes, “Oh, it’s 
nice to meet you!”’, but she’s off 
again. 

So, why would an author have 
to be introduced to someone she 
has dissected in print? Isn't this 
list of bachelors culled over. by 
Nathan's loving hands? Well, 
ves. And no. The title page of the 
Book of Boston’s Most Eligible 
Bachlors reveals Norma Nathan's 
byline but another, in smaller 
tvpe, besides. It reads, “‘Inter- 
viewer: Bunnie Posnick.” 

The premise of the book seems 
simple enough — it’s kind of a 
catalogue from A to Z of 150 
unmarried men. It ranges from 
one Bob Adams (a descendant of 
Paul Revere) to an~ Anthony 
Zanelotti, whose profile describes 
him as the director of a conven- 
tion-planning service. Between 
these men, potential husband- 
hunters may find page upon page 
of every size, shape, and age of 
available guy, though most of the 
bachelors represented are simply 
variations on a theme — young 
urban professionals. “Yuppies,’ 
if vou will. The very same 
upwardly mobile types around 
whom the city has redesigned 
itself for the past 10 years. 

A handsome black woman 
with her hair in a smug bun 
browses among the bachelors in 
the book. Over her shoulder, we 
observe that there aren’t many 
black men in the collection. 
About five in all. “Oh?” she perks 
up, arching a brow. “I don’t know 
how eligible some of these guys 
are anyway. This one lives with 
someone.” She flips from page to 
page, stopping to point out 
another of the black bachelors, 
saying, “and this one here, | 
know his girlfriend, too.” 

Flying over each brief bio in 
the book are cutesy banners from 
Nathan's pen, such as ‘Radio 
Active” for someone whose job 
involves purchasing radio sta- 
tions. Other headings are less 
obvious, like the one for Richard 
Burte Jr., nicknamed “The Big 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Norma Nathan and her picks 


Macaroon.” Only after combing 
through his biography could we 
discover that this bachelor, an 
investment management vice- 
president, has a prediliction for 
the macaroons served at Locke 
Ober during lunch. 

Photographs of the gentlemen 
in question vary in quality from 
Bachrach to candids that look as 
if they were reprinted from the 
newsprint of Nathan’s column. 
Some of the bachelors actually 
have betraved their personal 
worth amidst the teen-magazine 
listings of birthdate, eve color, 
and make of car. Whenever a 
bachelor has displayed the good 
taste not to tell all about his 
paycheck, we're treated to coy 
touches, like “Income: Thank 
you, Paine Webber.” Or, recur- 
ring in various forms throughout 
the book is the line, “Income: 
Over six figures,” which we must 
assume is the Yuppie version of 
that stock teenage boast concern- 
ing penis size. 

Searching every suit in sight 
for the telltale lapel ribbon that 


signifies Eligible Bachelorhood, 
we cruise for a likely bachelor to 


interview. One, picked at ran- 
dom, shoots us down — he’s too 
busy interviewing female can- 
didates of his own to give us any 
time. So, spying John Lyons, we 
home in. A 6-5 lesson in upward 
mobilitv, Lyons from 
bouncer to general manager of 
Metro, the city’s most fashionable 


rose 


dance club. On the subject of 
being one of “Norma's boys,’’ he 
shrugs: “It’s nice exposure, for 


the most part. It’s nice to have 
something good said about you 
as opposed to the other kind of 
exposure everyone gets today.” 

Lyon's bachelor bio confides 
that he’s lost 60 pounds recently, 
and Lyons, running one hand 
down the front of his natty suit, 
confirms the fact with a grin. He 
eves the hors d’oeuvre table 
dispassionately, asking the 
waiters questions about every- 
thing in view. 

“Do you know much about 
caviar?” he asks as he cuts 
delicately into a_ specialty 





cheesecake. Savoring this, Lyons 
tells us that he’s got a plane to 
catch. He’s going to New York to 
attend a party. So much for the 
young women present. 

Nearby, standing to himself, a 
neatly dressed guy looks as if he 
might be taking a breather from 
the attentions of the 
bachelorettes. He's happy to 
shake hands. “My name's Phil 
Nardone. Nice to meet vou,” he 
nods, and talks willingly about 
his new celebrity status. “It’s 
great fun. I've already met two 
girls who I like and one of them 
already asked me out to dinner 
tonight.’ So then, is it a date? 
“No,” Nardone sighs. ‘Since the 
book hit, I’ve met someone 
named Lisa . 

Nardone is waxing roman- 
tically over Lisa when Nathan 
happens by on her continuous 
loop through the guests. “Look at 
her,” he snickers affably. “I think 
she’s already working on next 
vear's bachelors. | asked Norma 
why she called me ‘Chocolate 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 11 

Chip’ in the book, and she told 
me that’s because I’m tall, dark, 
and handsome.” 

Nardone describes how 
Nathan works all year taking 
nominations from her stable of 
acquaintances — how she invites 
likely candidates to parties and 
events where she can look them 
over like a critical hen. If Nathan 
likes what she sees, she presents 
the lucky guy with a red carna- 
tion, which makes his nomi- 
nation official. Nardone theorizes 
that the final selection process is 
a mystery to everyone but the 
author. 

“Nobody takes this too seri- 
ously,” he says. “All the guys 
here are what I'd call easygoing. 
It’s just a chance to meet people. 
Norma’s into that — people 
getting together and having a 
good time, dancing, watching 
other people....” 

Norma doesn’t say it much 
better in the introduction to her 
book. She writes that the ‘small 
clues” she gives about the 
bachelors can be utilized as the 
“common clay of friendship.” But 
with clues that amount to no 
more than birthdays (which 
translate to zodiacal signs), size of 
yearly income, and a page of 
“Places Boston Bachelors go to,” 
we're compelled to draw one 
conclusion. Suddenly, in the ‘80s, 
gold digging is “in’’ again. Has a 
generation of young women 
clasped Joanna Carson to its 
heaving bosom, leaving libera- 
tion in the lurch? 

If there’s one thing the Book of 
Boston’s Most Eligible Bachelors 
reveals about romance in the ‘80s, 
it’s that money is endlessly sexy 
and any intimacy with it is a turn- 
on hard to resist. For Norma 
Nathan or even Bunnie Posnick, 
there seems to be nothing quite 
so erotic as a workaholic, rising as 
he does at the crack of dawn to 
jog and tap at his home-computer 
terminal. 

Nathan calls her book ‘’a small 
attempt to provide the means by 
which people may meet with 
dignity and mutual consent.” Not 
when they’re dressed in heart- 
covered underpants, let’s hope. 0 


Suffering 


Continued from page 6 
children sell. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the plots of Hotel, the only 
new television show in last fall’s 
crop to make the top 10. The first 
week, a prostitute was raped by 
obnoxious schoolboys. The sec- 
ond week, an attractive female 
hotel employee was stalked by a 
lunatic who ultimately cornered 
her in a hotel room with rape 
and/or murder on his mind. The 
only reason I even watched the 
third week was that I thought the 
writers must have run out of 
variations on the rape theme. | 
underestimated their abilities: a 
child was molested on that show. 
Don’t get me wrong: I’m not 
Pollyanna, and I don’t object to a 
little toil and travail. When peo- 
ple faced with tough obstacles 
overcome them, that’s good 
drama. | don’t even mind trag- 
edy, if it’s defined as the depic- 
tion of a strong character whose 
inherent flaws lead inevitably to 
his or her destruction. The cur- 
rent treatment of women on 
screen is boring precisely because 
it’s not good tragedy; all the 
females are weak characters with 
the very same flaw: masochism. » 
So what's happened to the 
women’s movement and all the 
alleged progress we've made? 
Haven't people become more 
sophisticated and realistic in their 
view of women? It is true that 
blatantly sexist opinions that 
might have been publicly ex- 
pressed 10 years ago wouldn't be 
now, at least not in most places. 





Let’s take views on rape, current- 
ly in the headlines because of the 
Big Dan trial, as an example. The 
good news about rape is that 
everyone (other than possibly 
Phyllis Schlafly) understands 
that it is a crime of violence and 
not of sex, that women don’t ask 
for it any more than Ronald 
Reagan wanted to be shot by 
John Hinckley. 

Rape has long been a feminist 
concern, but significant educa- 
tional progress has also been 
made on some other issues: 
reasonable people now recognize 
that battered women, abused 
children, and incest victims aren't 
to blame and are entitled to 
assistance — that they did not ask 
to be, and need not be, per- 
manent victims for sick men. 

It’s time now, though, to take 
the final step. Let’s recognize that 
the persistent portrayal of 
women and children as sufferers 
and victims decreases the proba- 
bility that women will be treated 
as adults, or children as human 
beings, and increases the like- 
lihood that they will be abused, 
physically or mentally. After all, 
the message one gets from Holly- 
wood is that women and children 
are meant to be oppressed and 
that, besides, they like it that 
way. O 


Victims 
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to a lesser degree, Freud at one 
time shared the bizarre belief 
that certain neurotic disorders 
could be cured by nasal surgery, 
provided the patient did not 
resume the nasty habit of mastur- 
bation after recovery. 

The complex story of the Freud 
and Fliess relationship — and its 
impact on the development of 
Freud’s thought — is masterfully 
told by former Freud archivist 
Jeffrey M. Masson in the Febru- 
ary Atlantic Monthly. (The article 
is excerpted from his book, The 
Assault on Truth: Freud’s Sup- 
pression of the Seduction 
Theory.) 

It was, argues Masson, a result 
of the relationship that Freud 
abandoned the idea that hysteri- 
cal disorders sprang from actual 
sexual or emotional abuse in 
childhood. Instead, Freud began 
insisting that ‘‘memories_ of 
seduction were nothing more 
than fantasies, or memories of 
fantasies — they were products 
of the Oedipus complex, part of 
normal childhood sexuality.” 

Masson suggests, with com- 
pelling evidence to support him, 
that Freud surrendered the seduc- 
tion theory ‘not for theoretical or 
clinical reasons but for complex 
personal ones that had nothing to 
do with science.”’ And quite a bit 
to do with Fliess and the near 
death of Emma Eckstein. (Emma 
almost bled to death before 
Freud’s eyes because  Fliess 
bungled the operation by absent- 
mindedly leaving gauze inside 
the surgical wound.) 

In a series of letters to Fliess in 
the months after the operation, 
Freud gradually shifts the blame 
for Eckstein’s near death from the 
surgeon to the patient herself. 
“As for Eckstein,” Freud wrote in 
one of the letters, ‘I am taking 
notes on her history so that I can 
send it to you — so far I know 
only that she bled out of longing. 
She has always been a bleeder, 
when cutting herself and in 
similar circumstances; as a child 
she suffered from severe 
nosebleeds; during the years 
when she was not yet menstruat- 
ing, she had headaches which 
were interpreted to her as mal- 
ingering and which in truth had 
been generated by suggestion; for 
this reason she joyously wel- 
comed her severe menstrual 
bleeding as proof that her illness 
was genuine, a proof that was 
also. recognized as such by 
others.... When she saw how 
affected I was by her first hemor- 

Continued on page 14 
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CLEARANCE. 


Honda’s snowthrower and snowblowers can 
really get you out from under. Our single-stage 
Snowthrower has an exclusive auger 

, paddle system that’s semi self- 

Za ® propelled and strong enough to break 
through hard snow. 









And our new, 2-stage 5 HP heavy 

duty snowblower features a choice of 
wheels or tracks for greater snow-gripping 
ability than most conventional models. 


For optimum performance and safety we recommend that you read the owner's manual before operating the unit. © 1982 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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Victims 
Continued from page 12 

rhage, .. . she experienced this as 
the realization of an old wish to 
be loved in her illness. ... ” 

Masson points out at the close 
of the article that Freud had 
abandoned more than a theory; 
he had turned his back on an 
important truth — ‘that sexual, 
physical, and emotional violence 
is a real and tragic part of the lives 
of many children.” 

He also made it easier for 
psychiatrists to turn off their 
critical and emotional powers in 
the presence of human pain, 
dismissing authentic feelings as 
the stuff of dreams. 

Masson writes, “The analyst 
who sees a patient with memo- 
ries of sexual abuse is trained to 
believe ... that those memories 
are fantasies. An analyst trained 
this way, no matter how 
benevolent otherwise, does vio- 
lence to the inner life of his 
patient and is in covert collusion 
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with what made her ill in the first 
place.” 

Modern women look at Freud 
with suspicion and no small 
degree of hostility. They have 
every redson to. OC 


PM 


Continued from page 9 
modern-day buccaneers. 
(Charles has abolished the coun- 
try’s tiny army.) In 1981, for 
example, 10 Americans, mostly 
Ku Klux Klan members, were 
arrested at a New Orleans marina 
and charged with, of all things, 
planning to invade Dominica. 
Linked to the ousted prime min- 
ister, the men planned to set up 
“cocaine factories” and gambling 
on the island, according to 
Charles. 

All this has made the PM 
nervous about the security of her 
island and was a major factor in 
her support of the Grenada in- 
vasion. But her legitimate fears 
may have caused her to be 
inordinately keen on the idea of 
American military influence in 
the area: the US Coast Guard is 
currently training Dominicans 
and other East Caribbeans in 
defensive tactics. And when a 
Harvard questioner asked if her 
“inviting” the US Marines to 
Grenada _ wasn’t unnecessarily 
opening the Eastern Caribbean to 
various kinds of US_ inter- 
ventions, Charles appeared un- 
concerned, citing the “thousands 
of letters I have had from 
Grenadans” in support of the 
invasion. Asked about US war- 
ships on patrol in the Caribbean, 
she answered flippantly, ‘We 
like warships better than tourist 
ships. They spend more money.” 

Charles is counting on “aid and 
trade” to pull her country up 
from underdevelopment. “We 
will never be a rich country,” she 
says. “But with trade we can 
manage.” She wants to sell Do- 
minican citrus in US markets, 
hopes to open a perfumery on the 
island, and sees the key to the 
island’s economic health in sell- 
ing agricultural and agro-proc- 


essed exports. She is also op- 
timistic that foreign assistance 
can help harness the country’s 
plentiful rivers and waterfalls to 
make Dominica energy indepen- 
dent. Despite Dominica’s beauty, 
Charles doesn’t view tourism as a 
major part of her economic- 
development package. The island 
doesn’t have a jet airport (though 
she has plans for smaller planes 
to meet large jets in nearby 
Antigua and “ferry” tourists to 
the island), and she is un- 
enthusiastic about package tours 
because the money stays outside 
the country. 

Her biggest accomplishment so 
far has been arranging a $45- 
million loan from a variety of 
sources, including the US, to fix 
the island's roads, a project she is 
eager to finish before the 1985 
Dominican elections. “I want to 
make sure that money is spent 
properly before someone else 
takes my place,” she says. Actu- 
ally, one gets the impression she 
doesn’t expect a change in Domi- 
nica’s government anytime soon. 
Like her ally in Washington, 
Charles is already off and run- 
ning for the next election. And 
like many other longevous politi- 
cal leaders, she is already refer- 
ring to “my _ budget,” “my 
hydro,” and ‘my roads.” ah 


Triathlon 
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finish line together. Suprenant 
stepped back at the last second 
to allow the woman who put the 
sport on the map to finish alone. 
They had both been going 11 
hours and 46 minutes. 
Suprenant was the 191st per- 
son to finish. In all, 838 people 
crossed the line before the 17- 
hour cutoff at midnight. The last 
was 47-year-old John Hamilton, a 
Hostess Cake route salesman 
from East Patchogue, New York. 
When he crossed the finish line 
after 16 hours, 58 minutes, and 
seven seconds, the people who 
stayed till the bitter end cheered, 
Silk put a lei around his neck, and 
the loudspeaker cried out: 
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“You're an Ironman, John Hamil- 
ton. How about that? You're an 
Ironman!” 

“You know,” said Suprenant, 
looking out at the world from 
behind his Vuarnet shades, his 
hairless legs looking baby-bot- 
tom smooth, “that builds charac- 
ter.” 

Oh? 

“Well, you can use it as an 
escape and get too caught up in it, 
close off the world. It’s a very 
self-centered sport. And that’s by 
no means what | want to do. But 
what you accomplish in life 
makes you important. I’ve got to 
help myself before I can help 
others. I’ve got to be satisfied 
with what I’m doing before | can 
dedicate myself to other people. 

“Ten years from now, I hope 
I’m still competing. From there, 
the sky’s the limit — entertain- 
ment, film, writing, coaching, 
business. All I can do is go up. It’s 
fabulous.” 

* - * 

The legion of full-time 
triathletes like Suprenant is grow- 
ing — thanks to benevolent 
parents, an increasing number of 
races that award prize money, 
and corporate and manufacturing 
sponsors. But the sport is still 
young enough and small enough 
that those who do well are instant 
superstars. They are not only 
household words to others in 
serious triathlete circles but are 
featured in magazines like People 
and are guests on programs like 
The Tonight Show. After all their 
years of training, the top 
triathletes expect the same recog- 
nition of their sport and them- 
selves afforded any other 
professional athlete. 

Although some top triathletes 
— Dave Scott, for example — 
shun teams and train alone, most 
of the elite don’t. The epitome of 
such team pros are those of Team 
JDavid. JDavid stands for Jerry 


Julie Moss at the Ironman finish line, February 1982 





in La Jolla, California, sponsors 
about 20 triathletes, and pays for 
their living and training ex- 
penses. 

JDavid members arrive at races 
in grand style — complete with 
coordinated suits, a swim coach, 
a bicycle mechanic, a masseuse, 
cooks, and video equipment — 
and usually isolate themselves in 
luxurious housing, away from the 
tension (not to mention curious 
stares) of other triathletes. Says 
team member Dennis “Mad Dog” 
Hearst: “We do tend to make a 
splash.” 

But to grow, the triathlon 
cannot depend on athletes who 
devote all their time to training. 
As a sport, it must rely on a 
grassroots surge, on those people 
who need some sort of new, 
athletic challenge and not a full- 
time job. For this, the winning 
mindset, training regimens, and 
racing strategies are not as impor- 
tant. Only one maxim is crucial: 
to be a winner in the race, you 
don’t have to be the best; you 
only have to compete and finish. 

It's a notion that race 
promoters have been’ smart 
enough to market. “In one sense, 
Julie Moss put us on the map, and 
everybody suddenly knew what 
a triathlon was all about,” says 
Jim Curl, co-founder of the US 
Triathlon Series, which included 
12 races throughout the country 
in 1983 and will number at least 
that many this year. ‘But what 
people knew was that it was 
dragging on the ground, stuff like 
that. We have to fight that image 
because that’s not the taste we 
wanted on people’s lips. 

“It’s a personal-growth sport,” 
Curl continues. “Your body will 
change, and you'll feel great. It’s 
about waking up in the morning 
and knowing that you’ve done 
something that you didn’t know 
you could do the day before. 
There aren't that many things 
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BECOME AN 
OPTOMETRIC ASSISTANT 


If you would like to train for a rewarding profession in health care, 
consider the growing field of Para-Optometrics. 


An Optometric Assistant aids eye doctors in examinations, trains 
contact lens patients, and assists patients in eyewear selection. The 
future outlook is bright, since more job openings exist than there 


are trained personnel to fill them. 


Our comprehensive one-year program includes technical and clini- 
cal coursework. By adding an additional year of general college 
credits, you can earn an Associate in Science degree. All classes are 
held in the exciting environment of Boston's historic Back Bay 
district. 
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ff} NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGE"OPTOMETRY 


424 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 266-2030 
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OPTECH Program 














¢ enter a new network of supportive adult professionals 
¢ join a learning community that is diverse in race, age, 
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Cambridge College is an accredited graduate program award- 
ing the degree of Master of Education in the areas of manage- 
ment and administration, counseling and education. Students 
work in corporations, government, non-profit agencies and 
schools. Over 2000 working professionals have graduated from 
Cambridge College in the last twelve years. Thirty-five percent 
of the students at Cambridge College are Black. Hispanic or 
Asian and 60% are women. For more information about this 
unique Masters program. call Charles Diggs at (617) 492-5108 
in Cambridge and Laura Duhan at (413) 586-1975 in 
Northampton. Massachusetts. 
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WEIGHT OR EATING PROBLEMS? 
FEEDING OURSELVES 
an effective alternative to dieting 
a group program on compulsive eating 
FOCUS ON 


THE 
COUNSELING GROUP 
576-0889 


Individual, Couple & 
Group Psychotherapy 
Consultation and Training 
for Therapists 


In Harvard Square 
1130 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 02138 


* PSYCHOLOGY OF WEIGHT LOSS 
+ BEHAVIORAL CHANGE TECHNIQUES 
* MOVEMENT THERAPY 
individual Couneetng Available 
TER WEEKEND WORK 


DECEMBER 9, 10, 11 
call 661-3727 for more details 
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536-6336 
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Comprehensive General Medical Care 
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* 3 yrs. exp. fitting cervical caps at affordable rates. 


* relaxed — home like atmosphere 








CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S HOMECARE 
HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATES SPECIALISTS 
Health Care for women by women We provide warm dependable home services 





ELECTROLYSIS 
Permanent hair removal 
+ Reduced rates for + 
students, sr. citizens, & intensive work 
BETSY SCHNEIDER 
1208 Mass. Ave.. Harvard Sq 


EATING DISORDERS 


Anorexia» Bulimia -Obesity 
GROUP, 










Valery Rockwell 
M.Ed., LCSW 


492-7843 


Leave message 


INDIVIDUAL, 
COUPLE & 
FAMILY 
THERAPY 











* eve hrs./Sat. *RNs * Homemakers 
17-354-7941 ‘ee ieee = Free consultation 
220 Concord Ave. at Corner Concord & - 
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CAMBRIDGE 
WOMEN’S HEALTH 


YOUR PRIVATE PHYSICIAN 
¢ Abortion to 21 weeks b’ 
D&E/laminaria — from S160 
* OVA-BLOC office sterilization 
without surgery 
* Cervical caps — $35 
¢ Family center maternity care 
e Adoption service placement 


278 ELM ST., SOMERVILLE 
(617) 776-6660 
(617) 776-6660 


Near Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Near MBTA — Free Parking 

































Pregnant... ? 


Free pregnancy testing 


Counseling ! abortion 
Abortion service local/general 
anesthesia 


° * free pregnancy testing 
crittenton fal planning service 
& & * complete gynecological 
782-7600 Clinic =e 


A non-profit licensed 
reproductive health care center 


10 Perthshire Rd.. Boston. 


(617) 536-3300 
437 Boylston St., 
Boston MA 








Massachusetts 02135 617 782-7600. A private medical office - not a clinic. 
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Charles Circle 
Clinic 

Cares about 

your health! 


¢ Outpatient Abortion Service 
¢ Choice of anesthesia 

e FREE Pregnancy Testing 
«Complete GYN care 

¢ Birth Control 


723-5400 


711 Boylston St., Boston (Green Line-Copley Square) 
































‘CARL E. CASSIDY, M.D. 


Practice Limited to Thyroid Diseases 
Private, efficient, expert care 
in pleasant surroundings 
Academic credentials available upon written request 
2 Boylston Plaza 


P.O. Box 68 
Prudential Center 


By appointment only. 
536-9100 
Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
10:00 A.M. — 4:00 P.M. 








Boston, MA 02199 
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Information, Counseling and 
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: alt Referral for: 
Bill DB ABORTION 
as BIRTH CONTROL 
CENT GYNECOLOGY 
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A private practice devoted 

to reproductive medicine 

Because with some matters 

it's privacy that counts. 

+ Free Pregnancy Testing 

+ Pregnancy Termination 

Birth Control 

» Premenstrual Syndrome 
Reasonable fees. Evening hours. 

1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge Corner) 


731-0060 
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“How much did you pay for 
your last pair of jeans’?” 


$28. $35. $45. Well, you didn't have to. And that’s only the beginning. Our 20% to 
Because Marshalls has hundreds of pairs of 60% everyday savings are storewide! From pro- 
jeans for less. In fact, 20% to 60% less than makef running shoes to designer tees and jackets. 
department and specialty store regular prices. In styles from prep to new wave. 
Oh, but yours are “designers’’? No problem. So whether you're dressing for frisbee on the 
Marshalls has racks of top brand name and quad or dinner in town, you Can get in style at 
designer jeans. Labeled, with logos... straight leg Marshalls... for less. 


or boot cut.. for as little as 9.99 to 24.99, 
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e SWAMPSCOTT ¢ TEWKSBURY 


© open Monday thru Saturday 9:30a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 














® open Sunday 12 noon to 6 p.m. 























Fuji bicycles have been setting the pace 
in America for the past decade: First with 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with 
sealed hub production wheels; with CrMo 
lugged frames on a modestly-priced bike... 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 
the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, a 
single and double butted bicycling tubing 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 
weight, strength and performance charac- 
teristics of the world’s most prestigious 
tubing within reach of any rider's budget. 


To learn more about how Fuji VALite Tubing 
has changed the standards by which bikes 
are judged, visit your nearest authorized 

Fuji Gealer. 





No 1 ina limited edition of bicycling racing 


art, available as a 24” x 28” full color poster 


from your authorized Fuji dealer 





THE 
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Classifieds 





CATEGORY 
INDEX 


Bold classifications 
are eligible for 
THE GUARANTEE 


HELP WANTED 18 
Auditions 
Bus. Opportunity 
Employment 

Opportunity 

Situations Wanted 
Resumes 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 18 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Tires 
Auto Services 


REAL ESTATE 
Apartments 
Apt. Wantd 
Comrcl. Space 
Condos 
Houses for Rent 
Houses for Sale 
Housemates 


nv Props 


191 


Land 

Parking Spaces 
Roommates 
Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 


Studios 


Sublets 


MISCELLANY 21 
Late Ads Ali 
Categories 
Barter Basket 
Bulletins 
Lega! Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


EDUCATION 22 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Healtn 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Pnotography 
Sports 
Miscellany 


SERVICES 22 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs 
Arusts Services 
Business Svcs 

snildren 

Counseling 

Dating 

Delivery 

Health 

Home Services 
Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellany 

Legal Services 

Movers 

Party 

Piano Tuning 

Rides 

Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 23 
Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Clothing 
Fuels & Firewood 
Furniture 
Odds & Enc's' 
Photography’ 

Yard Sales 


MUSIC 23 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
Instruments 
Musica Services 
Records and 

Tapes 


PEOPLE 24 
Messages 
Person to Person 
Modeling 
Personals 
Personal 
Services 
Escorts 
Escort Opps. 
Massage 
Massage Opps. 
COUPON 27 








MAKE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


1 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know all they can 





HELP 
WANTED 





















sites = 
Theatre Exchange- Donna SECRETARIAL POSITION 
BOX OFFICE Glick & Steve Carlebach of GREENPEACE AVAILABLE. for well or- 
ASSISTANT BU Theatre Institute offer ‘ter 


Successful Fm theatre 

pr 

personabie “indwidusl tor 

Hexible 35 hr./wk. position. 
ts should respond 








The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 
Cupational quailifi- 
cation is stated 














before they respond 
to an ad. They want to} 
know all the benefits | 
of what they purchase | 
Especially the PRICE |, 
Not listing all you can} 
in your ad will cause} 
the ad to run longer 
with fewer results Use 
brand names for extra 
| pulling power 





i @ 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and| 
CAPITAL letiers to set 
off your ad copy. They 
| will attract additional 
{responses and will 
| help your classified to 
work much qu.cker 
and more effectively 


| | 


3 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant 








4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad 








Phoenix 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 











SSERASSERRRRRA 
AUDITIONS 


ABAYOMI THEATRE 
of LA, Calif hires director 
(pref Female), cast + publi- 
cist for ‘The Scorpioid Com- 
plex’, a light-c drama 
Play by Anthonly Abayomi. 
445-2127 day/eve 


Actors and actresses- aud 
Sun 2/26 3-5pm new play 
based on The Wild Ones. 
Theatre Co., inc. 40 Brighton 
Ave. Allston. For info Call 
Rene 566-0227 











ACTORS WORKSHOP. Est 
1956. Complete training for 
Stage & Camera. Day or eve 
classes. New Theatre District 
location 40 Boylston St info 
interview 423-7313 





Auditions For “A View From 
the Bridge’ 3/5 & 3/6 6-9PM 
E.Boston Harborside Com- 
munity School 567-0302 or 
567-6800 Wntd Tech Pos 


Benefit for AKA Theatre at 
Storyville 645 Beacon,, Feb 
29 at 830. $5 at r 
Featuring Wild Kingdom and 
Burning Bridges 








PAUL O'BRIEN 
Prof. actor w. exp. fr. Shks 
to Shear Madness pvt 
stdnts, all levels audition 
prep. 776-8172 








pRropuecti( we 











well to fast-paced environ- 
ment and work well under 
presssure. Minimum of 2 
years box office experience 
required. Familiarity with 
Ticketron desirable. Com- 


acting class for high school 
and col studts. Techniques 
include method, imagery, 
improv, physicality. Scene 
work & monologues. For into 
623-6049. 


Wanted talented make-up 
person for TV project. Will 
pay. if interested cali 
739-0414 








petitve salary with benefi 
Send cover letter with re- 
sume to Box 6938 





WANT TO BUY: used theatri- 
cal lighting equip. and geis 
Call Tracy 734-5399 Also 
have studio for rent 








BUSINESS MANAGER Winter Company-Auditions, 
improvBoston seeks person Positions, Information. Calli 
w/exp in the 3 B’ 's "Bookings, 423-2966 
Box-office 
Few bucks, but lots of yuks. 

576-2306 leave message arr oan, rae 





Busy video production house 
needs talent immediately. 
Please send resume to Box 
2010 Hanover MA 02339 





DO YOU NEED a place to 
rehearse? See my studio in 
Boston nr Bos Ctr for Arts & 
call Don 354-2452 


Experienced Theatre in- 
Structor wanted 524-3549 


Freebie! Audit a class in TV 
commercials, camera acting 

more Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts 787-5074 


HAND PUPPETEERS 
Needed for now-forming 
Kukla fran & Ollie type act 
aimed at stage and or TV 
Gary 776-5910 mornings 














HEADSHOTS! 


& portfolio work. Guaran- 
teed & reas. DS 354-2452 


improve your acting ability at 
the THEATRE WORKSHOP 
OF BOSTON’'s 3 hr wkly 
worksp $10/wk 524-3549 


intimate Theatre in Piano 
Factory available for rental 
for plays, rehearsals, semi- 
nars etc. Reasonabie rates 
call Days 536-2622 


ODT auditions for per- 
formers with 2-5 minute 
comedy piece. For April 
Fools benefit heid at Spec- 
tator Arts. Boylston St 
March 31 11pm to dawn cail 
Peter 524-1874 














matures rapidly under the 
exclusive technique of teach- 
ing employed by 
professional director 
NIELS MILLER 
Telephone 522-2790 





STUDY AT THE 
NEW EHRLICH! 
A Complete acting program 
with Boston's top 
professionals. Also for 
writers & techies 482-6316 





Open cail for ‘Casting Tape’ 
to be used for future casting 
of TV commercials. Send 
photo + resume. Box 6951 


SPEC. ED. ASST. 
Resourceful, self-assured 
person to work with teacher 
and 5 young adults with 
autism/ related disabilities 
Pleasant working condition; 
training provided. 11K + 
exel. benefits. Call ASA 
Day Schoo! 891-9386 


THEATRE COMPANY 
BOOKING MANAGER wnid 
for estabishd hi qual shows. 
Motivatd organized excel 
phone manner. Interest in 
ed. & arts. Call 965-0509 








ARBRE A OR 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 





ON CAMERA 
WORKSHOP 
Prepare for work in TV 
commercials/soaps 
Learn from two pros! 
leanor Lenke 
Faith Michaels 

For further information 


267-1304 














TELEPHONE 
INTERVIEWERS 


NEEDED 
PART-TIME 


No. exper. nec. Fully 
paid training. Start at 
$4.50/hr. with fre- 
quent raises. Many 
earn much more. Flex. 
schedule. Mostly eve- 
ning & weekend hrs. 
with occ. day work 
avail. Help us conduct 
public opinion polis 
and marketing re- 
search studies from 
our office. 

For more info. call 
Harrison & Goldberg, 
Inc., on Mon. after 5 
p.m., Tues and 
beyond after 10 a.m. 











783-1718 





HAPPY 
GRAMS 


Now interviewing exotic 

dancers and striptease for 

“funtype”’ 

Message Delivery Service 
Call 924-1498 























RESUMES | 
PRINTED 
Retyped or typeset hy 
COPY COP at 815 


Boyiston St.. (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St.. (near State 
St.). 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
St (near Filene’s) 
451-0233. 260 Washing- 
ton St.. (near School St.) 
367-3370 Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching envelopes 
Open evenings and 
Saturdays. Open Sundays 

& at 815 Boylston St 

















ACCOUNTS PAYABLE CLERK 
Conscientious individual needed for busy accounting de- 
partment. Must be able to work in hectic environment 
One year A/P éxperience required, CRT a plus. Send 


resume to Dept. AP 


ADVERTISING SALES 


Exciting and challenging opportunity for aggressive and 
successful salesperson. Earn salary + incentives man- 
aging existing accounts and expanding client base. Print 
sales experience preferred, background in auto or real 
estate sales helpful. Cali 536-5390 x 600 or send resume 


& salary history to DEPT SC 


Reliable and energetic person to file and send invoices 
and tearsheets. Requires aptitude for numbers and good 
typing ability Send resume to Dept. AO 


TYPESETTERS 


Full and part-time openings available on night shift. Must 
have newspaper/typography background, experience on 
ITEK equipment a pius. Send a resume to Dept. P. 





100 Mass Ave., 
Boston, MA 02115 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


THE BOS 


ION 


1x 











Accomplished photographer 
seeks woman to pose occa- 
sionally for portrait 

and/or figure studies. Ex- 
perience not necessary. $20- 
$20/hour. Box 6921. 


SECY/ADMIN ASST 
Non-prof agency looking for 
well exp pers w/sup typg 
(70+wpm) & off mgmnt skills 
20 hrs/wk. Fresh Pond area 
of Camb. Call 661-5667, ask 
for Jane 


BIKE SHOP MNGR 
Retail experience req. Me- 
chanical and sales ex>ertise 
on all types of bicycles. 
Salary and benefits up to 
$25,000 depending on quali- 
fications. Jerry Slack, The 
Cycle Loft, Burlington 
272-0870 


BOSTON PET 
CENTER 


Full and part time positions 
available in our Fish Bird and 
Dog department 
Professional experience in 
Sales and/or Livestock care 
and maintenance extremeley 
desirable but not necesary. If 
you are interested in a re- 
warding career with Bostons 
#1 Pet Retailer please 














contact Mr. Chatel at 
868-3474 
ELECTRICIAN 


Mass. Masters ticense with 
knowledge of entertainment 
industry sound lighting audio 
visual full time permanent 
position call 451-3419 Mon- 


organization seeks com- 
mitted articulate individuals 
to represent our work on 
Wildlife, disarmament, toxics 
and outercontinental shelf 
issues. Will train-earn 
$150-200 weekly hours 
2:30-9:30 call Jeff at 
542-7052 





Jobs Overseas - Big money 
fast. $20,000 to $50,000 pius 
per year Call 
1-716-842-6000, Ext. 28577. 





Responsbi female operators 
wanted immed. for fantasy 
phone service. call Mrs. 
Brown 923-9629 kp trying 


LIVE IN F aide for disabled 
man, Beacon Hill. Room and 
salary, easy hours. Call A.M. 
723-6655. 


MAKE MONEY WORKING 
AT HOME! BE FLOODED 
WITH OFFERS! Details-rush 
stampea addressed 
eS Milton Jordan, 

639 N. View, Au- 
pont W "50508 


MARATHON 
MESSENGERS 

Has immediate openings for 
bicycle couriers to work 
through Fall and Winter Must 
have own bike and backpack 
apply in person Monday 
through Thursday 551 
Boylston St. 2nd floor Bos- 
ton from 2-4pm 


TUITION MONEY? 
Have | got a job for you 
Can't work? | can locate 
money for your tuition! Can't 
find the best college for you? 
Bet | can! interested? Good! 
Call 938-8737 24 hours or 
write Academic Data Re- 
sources, PO Box 150, 
Woburn, MA 01801 

















NIGHT AID WANTED 
Boston Center for Adult 
Education at 122 Arlington 
St. Mon & Wed 4pm 
-10:30pm and every other 
weekend Sat 
9:30am-12:30pm Sun 
9:30am-1:30pm Approx 16 
hrs per wk at $3.75 per open 
building and set up 
classrooms, maintain secur- 
ity, direct students to 
classrooms, clerical duties, 
close and secure building 
etc. Call 542-1029, Jeff, for 
details 


OPPORTUNITY 
IN NYC 


Furniture Warehouse Super- 
visor. Responsible for ship- 
ping, receiving, handling, & 
organizing. Excellent growth 
opportunity. Furniture ex- 
perience a plus. id re- 
sume & salary requirements 
to Phoenix Box 6841 367 
Newbury St Boston Ma 
02155 


PART TIME TELE- 
MARKETING SALES 
High commissions guaran- 
teed income, night bonuses, 
free tickets previous acting 
or telemarketing experience 
heipful. Evenings. Contact 
Michael Shea at the Boston 

Ballet 542-1323 days 











Recorded tour sales person 
needed at the Museum of 
Fine Arts through Feb 20th. 
Well groomed,enthusiastic, 
w/ good communication 
skills. No experience neces- 
sary. References required. 
$4.35/nr267-9300 x 584 





Male Coil Grad for Dist Youth 
H Sq Rm in Exch 868-0649 





Good amateur photographer 
looking for female model 
part-time. 427-1221 


GOVERNMENT JOBS- 
Thousands of vacancies 
must be filled immediately. 





ganized person in our labor 
law firm. Responsible for ex- 
tensive typing Nag wpm), 
filing and phone 
manner, short hand . speed 
writing a necessity. Excetient 
benifit package. Salary com- 
ensurate with experience 
Cali Lauri, 723-5500 





TELEPHONE WORK! 
Fantasy phone service needs 
femate operators to work in 
Salem Mass. No exp will 
train. Serious inquiries only 
Mr. Adams 782-4833 


SS. 
AUTOMOTIVE 


DOMESTIC 


Le Mans. New: paint, 
half eng, + master cyi. 
BO. Dick 
eves 


1972 Intern't! Scout, good 
cond, universal joints need 
replacing for 4wh drive, 
$1200. 332-8034 











TYPISTS 
Days 30-35 hours per week 
for production typing. 
80WPM minimum a must 
Call Connie 864-6693 





Unique live-in position avail- 
able to single responsible 
woman, no experience nec- 
essary. Send a brief descrip- 
tion of yourself, include tele- 
phone + address. Box 6854 


WANTED: typist to train as 
typesetter. Part-time eves & 
wknds. Need someone 
serious about work who 
wants to learn & work with 
us. Call Cynthia 492-6300 








WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
nion for slightly handicapped 
male. Live in or out & salary 
Call 536-6155 anytime and 
keep trying. 


WHAREHOUSEMAN 
Reliable and capable person 
available immediately fiex- 
ible hours. Contact Mr. Lugo 
at 254-5110 weekdays 12-5 


WE WILL TRAIN 








Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on- 
the-job training & super- 
vision. Gain exper in haif- 
way/corrections/counseling 
fields. $25 per 8 hr shift 
stipend. Some work-study & 
internship slots avail. Cail 
437-1864 today. 


RETAIL 
SALESMAN 


Large Retail bedding and 
furniture store seeks ag- 
gressive full time sailes- 
person, for store in Boston. 
Join National corporation 
with excellent benefits and 
opportunities for advance- 
ment in management or 
sales. Experience preterred 
but willing to train cap 





1976 Plymouth Fury, excel 
motor, good cndtion. $1200 
or bo W. Roxbury. Call Phil, 
267-3600 or 323-7353. 


1978 FORD FIESTA. Exc. 
body, engine. German engi- 
neered. $2400. 470-3390, 
Andover or 858-3202. 


1979 Grand LeMans am/tm 
excellent condition, 4 new 
radials, total alarm system 
34k mi. Asking $4500, flex- 
ible terms, Call 
442-6813 











69 PLY Valiant $600 perfect 
engine, one owner, good 
tires, body damage. Cail 
Paul 6-9pm 625-7205. 


69 RAMBLER 
Be the owner of a REAL 
COOL 69 Rambler. In neat 
condition. Needs cig lighter. 








$250 or Best Offer 
437-1815-days 
626-0009-eves 
Ask for Jerry 

71 DODGE DART 
67K original miles. New 


water pump, belts, brakes, 
exhaust system $600 call 
327-0955 ask for Jay or 
leave name and phone 
number 


73 Olds Omega 6 cy/ red gd 
body. Reliable, very friendly. 
Nds brks. 500 mst sell 
776-5737 eves. 


‘80 Olds Ctlss Diesel. 43k 
mi.28mpg, am/fm cassette. 
Exc cond. Garaged.Plush 
int. $5200. 369-6467 











SUCH A DEAL 
1977 OLDS VISTA CRUISER 
WAGON. Dark bive with 
wood grain sides, 
great on gas. Exterior in ex- 
cellent condition. $2500 or 
best offer. Call 843-6923 
after 6PM 





person . Contact Mr. Lugo at 
254-5110 weekdays 12-5pm 





were pune FRAMER 
Working position full 
oan preter experience but 
will train Call 666-2517 Mon- 
Wed 10-1pm. 


MRKTING 
MAJORS 


Grad students only to re- 
search distribution outlets 
for artwork. Hourly wage. 
739-2222 


Resumes & Cover letters. 
Quickly & expertly prepared. 
AccuType, 267-8063 


Resumes & Cover letters ex- 
pertly prepared. AccuType 
267-8063 








eect 
VOLUNTEERS 


WENEEDYOU | 
Place Runaway House is 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 
House provides crisis inter- 
vention counseling and 
emergency shelter to run- 
away youths aged 13-17. We 
will provide training super- 
vision and experience in a 
supportive environment. 








CHEVY Monte Cario 75 2dr, 
new battery, water pump & 
muffler. $750 or best offer. 
Call 233-9329 


FORD Escort 1981 3 dr- 
hatchback. 34K, excellent 
condition. AM/FM stereo. 
$4100 or BO 289-9415 


LIKE NEW 








good condition. 4 
am/tm/tape low low mil 
$5995 or B.O. Call Rudi 
746-6392 after 6:00 pm. 


LTD WAGON ‘76, Starts re- 
liably, snow tires w/rims 
$800 nego. Weekdays 
247-9141, 484-8432 eves 


Pontiac Sunbird 80. ex- 
cellent condition. Lt biue/tan 
intr. Std trans. Moving, must 
sell. $2500/bo. 331-5645 


TORINO 1972 standard on 











column works well- some 
rust, brake work. $300. 
782-8173 


FOREIGN 


A MOIR sO aa 
1967 VW factory equiped 
top camper in mint 
cond. Bed ice-box + flush 
toilet. $2000 firm 289-0420 


1968 BMW 1st import yr, 
purchased Berlin, 125k mi, s 

















day-Friday 12-2pm for inter- $17,634 to $50,112. Call Ergage call after Gpm yee ener 205-4142 
FOR NOTICE TO 
BOX MAIL BOX MAIL Classified COMMERCIAL 
NOTICE ADVERTISERS: 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
j Such material. 








NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter 











Display 
Rates 
Call 
536-5390 





Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 


head her consent 























- 


REACH 390,000 | 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 
Phoenix 
Help Wanted 


AD 


Call 267-1234 
TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 














FCP 


BOSTON 
...@ leading importer 
and warehouse 
distributor of foreign 
car parts is looking 
for a detail oriented 
individual to do 
CATALOGUE 
RESEARCH 
& compilling of infor- 
mation on a full time 
basis. Knowledge of 
car makes & models 
is required 
254-5000 
J.P. Rodgers 














FIGHT | 
DISCRIMINATION | 
9 to 5, Boston’s Working | 
Women’s Organization con- | 
; cerned with wage, promo- | 
| tional and discrimination is- | 
| sues, is now hiring. 
| Outreach/Fundraisers 


Training and benefits included 


Cali 423-3253 





= 








«RNs 
* Housekeepers 
«LPNs 

* Baby Nurses 

* Homemakers 


244-8247 
| Homecare Specialists | 














ENVIRONMENTAL | 
|. ACTIVISTS | 


| Socially conscious in- | 
; dividuals wanted to} 
join the national cam- 
paign against toxic 
hazards. The CLEAN 
WATER ACTION 
PROJECT is hiring 
community outreach 
staff. Full or pt. time. 
Career opportunities. 
Travel. 
Call Anita 














Experienced pizza. ! 
short order, brunch } 
cooks & bartenders. ; 
Apply in person 2-4 j 
pm Mon.-Thurs. No| 
phone cails please | 
PLAY IT AGAIN, $5.4 | 
1314 Comm Ave: 
Aliston } 
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1968 VW fastback, good 
condition, no rust, good for 
city transport, reliable. $400 
or best offer, 522-8720 


1971 VW Squareback, only 
68k mies, new engine and 
battery, $1500 969-2707 


1972 VW Bug standard 
Good transportation, depen- 
dable, $500. Dick 665-3654 
Call evenings. 


1973 SAAB Sonett Sunroof, 
gas shocks, big carb, cam, 
MSS exhaust, XVS tires, 95K 
$3000. 655-3409 eves, 
735-7305 days 


1974 Porsche 911 Sahara 
beige/tan. Rebuilt engine, 
sunroof, alloys. Runs, looks 
excel. $10,500. 777-3216 


1974 TOYOTA Corolla 2dr 
sedan, am/fm, reg gas, new: 
water pump, battery. 106k 
mi, mech vy reliable. $550 or 
BO. 332-8336 eves 


1975 Toyota Corona Wagon 
std new exhasut Exc mech 
AM FM tape 120K $1000 
Camb 661-9437 7-9PM 


1975 Volkswagon Bug Ex- 
cellent running condition, 
almost new tires, $1200 or 
best offer. Cail Kim 
531-6276 


























1977 ALPHA ROMEO 
SPIDER convertible, gar- 
aged, never seen winter. 34k 
miles $6995/or trade 
566-6040 or 253-8841 ask 
for Glenn 





1977 Toyota Corolla wagon 
am/tm cass stereo, new tires 
/paint, high milage, gd cond, 
$1500/B.0. 535-2475 eves 


1978 Renault LeCar 50k mi., 
42mpg. AM/FM. Excel. 
cond., $2,500, after 6:00 call 
266-8709 


1979 MGB convertbi last 
model yr of its type, 1 owner, 
no rust, beaut cond, all maint 
records avail. $4900 or BO. 
Call Dr. Swenson 732-3414 
or 576-3714 eves 


1979 TOYOTA Corolla 2-dr 
sedan AM/FM radio. 27,000 
mi. Runs well. $2400. Cali 
661-9497 


1980 Mazda GLC hatchback, 
ex cond, sport pkg, great 
mpg, 49K mi, $3600. Mixe 
576-4585 day 484-7138 eve 


1980 VOLVO 244 1 owner, 4- 
door standard, stereo and 
air, immaculate condition 
$6595. 843-6500 




















1981 Datsun 280 ZX Turbo, 
silver-biue, t-top, low mile- 
age. Sacrifice. Must see this 
beauty. (617) 688-8807 


1981 SUBARU- GL hatch 
exc cond sunroof ac am/fm 
st cassette 38K no mech 
problems $4600 924-4779 





Toyota Corona 77 5 spd ps 
pb ac stereo 24mpg super 
car $2350 Sue M 423-0070 
day 254-6683 eves (96K). 


Volks Rabbit L, 2 dr 1981, 
black w grey interior, 60K mi, 
excel cond. Asking $3899 
Call 393-3008 


Volkswagon beetie 1974 sii- 
ver new paint job. Excellent 
condition. $1650 call Bobby 
738-5424 


VOLVO 1970 144 4 door 
sedan engine solid runs 
good body fair asking $600 
492-5049 776-3510 


VW 412 73 auto 4dr sedan lo 
mi runs well 2 new tires some 
body damg $1250 267-5978 


VW Beetle 1968 rebuilt en- 
gine, new muffler, new front 
brakes, $225 phone 
367-6082. Good city car 


VW Bug 72 69K, yellow, col- 
lectable, very good con- 
dition. AM/FM stereo $1950 
will negotiate Call 964-1829 


VW Super Beetle 
Beige. new muffler, runs & 
looks great, 82K. $1500. Cail 
Tim 396-6035 























VANS & 
TRUCKS 


en 
BAND TRUCK ‘68 Chevy- 
Olson 16° Aluminium step 
van; 400cu in engine. plush 
custom interior. Sleeps 4 nds 
wrk, trans. $6500 or bo 
896-7863 or 255-6472 


Chevrolet 1976 Pickup 
w/cab, very good condition, 
new tires, $2100. 776-1443 
days; 776-4491 eves after 
7pm 


COMMERCIAL 
DODGE VAN-equip with SS 
ice chest cutting table auto 
318 $5,000 or BO 281-2680 


TOYOTA P/U truck 73 no 
rust am/fm other extras 
$1495 Best Offer will bargain 
267-4125 keep trying 











CYCLES 
1200 JOTA 


AMERICA, ex. cond. Many 
extras. Current list $6000, 
asking $2500. 628-2255 





TO PLACE YOUR 
Phoenix 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 











1981 TOYOTA Celica GT 
liftback 5 spd aluminum alloy 
wheeis, AC, PS & PB, chap- 
man, AM/FM stereo, rust- 
proof. 55K highway mi, 
$5500 or BO. Bob 890-1444 
days, 277-0121 eves 


68 VW BUG. Eng ex- 
celient.,cond good, reliable, 
new sticker $500 262-9319 
evenings, wknds 


71 VW Bug. New brakes, 
shocks, battery, more. 
82000m. $1350. 266-3696 
(Boston) 6-9/wknds. 











72 BMW 2 
4 speed, rebuilt motor, 
am/fm stereo, radials w 
snows, runs and looks new, 
bought ‘83 BMW, must sell 
this classic, asking $3495 or 
b/o. 631-2723, 531-0288 


‘73 Opel very good running 
cond, lots of new parts $350 
or best offer. 354-7862 


76 FIAT 128 
White, std trans, front wi.dr 
68000 miles. Well main- 
tained. 27-32 mpg. Reg gas 
affordable transportation at 
$1300. Front seat nds. Some 
stitching. Cali Bob 484-0696 
eves+ weekends 


ALFA Spider conv ‘78 biack 
w/tan leather interior, excel 
cond, 29000 mi, $7500 
354-6525 or 253-3625 


BMW 3201 79 a/c am/fm 
cass sunrf alarm chrm 
wheeis 4 spd ex. cond. Must 
see B/O Rob 524-3303 


DATSUN-810 ‘77, Mich XZX 
tires, new trans, am/fm ster, 
good car $2000 cali Lee 
am-863-1050 pm-49 1-3009 




















Fiat 78 128 52K fwdr AM FM 
cass exc cond many new 
parts value $1900 ask $1500 
or wkd 323-8255 


FORD’ FIESTA-680 46,000 mi 
excellent condition 4spd 
$3700 BO 734-4131 eves 


MAZDA '79 GLC 4dr wagon, 
+ speed. very good con- 
dition, 77k, FM cassette 
$2500 459-8367 











MAZDA Model 626 1980 2 
Joor sport coupe 5 speed 
stereo like new 1 owner 
682-1111 leave message 
$4995 or best offer 


MERCEDES 280SEL 1971 
Sacrifice of half restored car 
before investing in body 
work. Motor over hauled 
New exhaust. as is $2500 or 
best offer. 1-897-8459 any 
time. 1-443-6795 aft 7pm & 
weekends 


PEUGEOT 1980 505SD iux 
4-dr excel cond meticulously 
maint 47K mi A/C, sunrf, 
AM/FM, cass, $7500 
643-0862 


RENAULT LeCar 1981 new 
master cylinder and exhaust, 
good mileage, $2295 
242-6163 








REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTMENTS 


ALL- 2bd $495 Re 232-0050 








APARTMENTS 


All sizes and prices for now — 
3/1. Great selections of nice, 
clean apts. Lease or no lease 
Students are no hassies. Call 
the friendly professionals 
BOSTON COMMON REALTY 
425 Marlborough St., Boston 
: a] 


1216 Commonwealth Ave 


—— 








Arlington and Somerville 6 
large rooms near T $650 un- 
heated 729-5990 





ALL- stu. $275 Re 232-0050 





BOSTON South End. lg 1 
bdrm. 22’ Ir. Wood firs. Avail 
Jan 1. $425 w/ht. 266-8822 
after 4:30 


BRI- 1bd $375 Re 232-0050 


BRIGHTON/ALL Best rents! 
Sunny studios $335, 1 
bedrm $395, 2. 3 & 4 bedrms 
also. Reservoir Re 277-0034 


BRIGHTON off Comm Ave 
extra Irg 1bdrm newly pntd 
sanded firs, security bidg 
$370 htd. 734-4200 


BRIGHTON- no fee Luxry 
1bd nr Resvr, pool $585; 2bd 
Pkg. pool, tv sec $710 avail 
now or 3/1 Re 738-7100 


BRI- nr Res hge stu w/eat-kit 
$360, Lrg sunny 1bd in elev 
bidg, pntd $425; 2bd nr Clev 
Cir, baic $575 Re 738-7100 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm = sny 
bsmnt off Bon T Prv ntrnce 
patio garden nds wrk & 
cinng-gd fr cntrctr ownr 495 
neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 























“NO FEE” 
Brighton- entire floor huge 2 
bd eat in K, porch, city view, 
htd. BCR Re 566-2000 





Brkin line 2 1/2 bdrm 2 bth in 
old hs in condo area off Bcn 
T nr Civd Crcl. Parquet firs, 
irg rms, eatin ktchn irg snny 
wndws prk rear pation grdn 
Rsdnt mngr 795 inc ht 
738-1472 pm 


BROOKLINE 
Brookline- irg 2bd quiet st 
Victorian house, utils and 
pkng inc BCR 566-2000 


CAMBRIDGE Sublet large 
garret Studio charm. Vict 
bidg quiet St, near Harv Li- 
braries T rent cont $296 inc 
heat 547-5317 











SAAB 99GL 1976 body and 
interior vry. gd. cond. New 
Michelins, shocks, & battery 
SR & AC. Ask $2100 or BO 
Call John days 576-2353 
eves 787-3525 





TOYOTA- 76 Corolla 2 dr 
4spd. new clutch and 
Starter/tune up Original 
owner $1200 267-3450 





CHARLESTOWN Sunny 2/3 
bdrm irg eat-in kit hdwd firs 
Fresh paint. $550/mo, no 
fee, 639-1454 


CHLS RIVER PARK 
Lg studio apt. sep kitch, par- 
quet firs, sep dressing rm, ig 
terrace w/great river view, 
18th fir. Heat+gas + A/C 
incl. Health club+ pkg avail 
$514 720-4359 eves 





“CONDO”- APT 
Brighton- Brookline Li- Huge 
2bd prch eat in K, firepi, d&d, 
enclosed prch. This apt was 
condo project model, must 
see 566-2000 Re 


DOR/ASHMONT- 2 apts 
avail: Ig sunny eat-in kit, off 
st. pkng, ceramic tile baths, 
clean, new paint, walk to T, 
1BR- $425 heated, studio- 
$350 heated 288-5724 


DORCHESTER Ashmont 5 
rooms $350ils. handy to T 
773-5087 


DORCHESTER/ASHMONT 
2 super apts.: 7-room/$550 
heated; 6-1/2 room beauty 
w/modern kitchen $490 un- 
heated. Agent 265-5559 


DORCHESTER Clean and 
modern 1 bedroom/$350 
mo, studio/$300 mo. Both 
with heat included, near T 
Call agent 265-5559 


DORCHESTER- Modern 
1bed, parking, laundry, $340 
unhtd, no fee 965-1605 


DORCHESTER, Newly re- 
nov. 1 obr., eat-in kit 

livem/drm bay window, hdwd 
firs. nr T & x-way, ali utils. 
Rets/sec dep., $435/mo 
825-6011 Joe aft 6pm 


DORCH-Popular Jones Hill 
Beautifully renovated 2 
bdrm, great view. Owner oc- 
cupied. Avail 4/8. $425 
unhtd. Refs req. 288-8287 


EAST BOSTON Large 5-rm 
sunny apt, 1st floor, hdwd 
firs, beam ceilings, 
modern kitchen & bath, large 
sundeck, near T. $400/mo, 
no pets. 569-7736 


FENS 1bd $400 Re 232-0050 


N.U. AREA 
‘Best value"’ stu $295 1-2 bd 
$375 247-2354, 267-6191 



































JAMAICA PLAIN on car line, 
basement 1bdrm mod K & B 
$325 htd; xtra large 2bdrm 
$460 htd. 734-4200 


JAMAICA ELAIN 
5 room, 2 bed, MTA, porch, 
yard, no fee $350 unheated 
965-1605 


“NO FEE” 
Brighton- Irg 1 bed w/aicove 
supt $395 no fee BCR 
Brenda BCR Re 566-2000 











READING: 2-3 bdrm apt 
close to MBTA/B&M off str 
pkng $465/mon+ util Avail 
immed. Call 246-4547 


CAMBRIDGE SOMERVILLE 
LINE RENOVATED 
SCHOOLHOUSE in Historic 
district. 4 minutes Harvard 
University via Kirland St 
ideal for commuting 
professionals. Access to 
Porter Sq, Kendall Square 
and Route 93. Natural 
Woodwork, high ceilings, 
wall to wall carpeting, new 
bath and kitchen. Fantastic 
views. Parking on premises 
Free February rent. No pets. 
All studios/one bedrooms 
gone. Huge 2 bedrooms only 
spacious and richly detailed. 
$775 to $975 Live in a land- 
mark 491-8005 








PARK DRIVE 


Several studios 1 + 2 bds 
BCR 247-2354, 267-6191 





REVERE BEACH 1 bdrm apt. 
Near T HT/HW $300 mo. Call 
289-5657 evenings 


SOMERVILLE 1 bdrm mod- 
ern K+B WW nr Porter Sq 
$425 inc ht+ hw 666-4673 


SOMERVILLE- Modern 1 
bdrm apt nr Prtr Sq. $455 
w/nt w/w cpt dshwshr. Nr 
bus to Cntri Kndil Sq 
628-7009 


SOMERVILLE W cozy roomy 
modern 2bdrm basement 
apt. Private entrance Lrg tile 
bath $500 incl ht. 625-7883 














PETS O.K. 
Brighton- stu 1 + 2 bds ‘‘just 
listed" mod K&B $360 + up 
BCR Re 566-2000 


heinedceecrcenatepanale 
APTS. WANTED 
CAN WE TALK? 


Seeking one or two bdrm for 
up to $150/mnth not includ- 
ing utils, in Cambridge, Som- 
erville or Allston. Resp. work- 
ing M professional. Needed 
immed. 491-6867 


ea RRR 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 





COMMONWEALTH 
OF MA 
OFFICE SPACE 
WANTED 

The Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Commission seeks to 
lease or rent approx 4500 sq 
ft. of office space in down- 
town Boston. Proposals 
must be made in accordance 
with specifications prepared 
by the Commonwealth, and 
are to be submitted to the 
Division of Capital Planning 
and Operation, 1 Ashburton 
Piace, Rm. 1512, Boston, 
MA 02108, prior to March 
23, 1984. Proposal forms, 
specifications and instruc- 
tions for submission of bids 
can be obtained by contact- 
ing the Division of Capital 
Planning and Operations, 1 
Ashburton Place, Rm. 1512, 
Boston MA 02108 
617-727-0468 


aes ae: 
CO-OPERATIVE 
HOUSING 





Housing Cooperative 
Loft. 1 bdrm, 2 bdrm duplex 
PURCHASE PRICE $950-2260 
MONTHLY CHARGE $306-491 
HOME perme a TAX AD- 


9 | 
49 Symphony Road | 
| 


PP ons ao gt | 
| BOSTON MUTUAL | 
| HOUSING ASSOCIATION | 








'7°6779k. 


Chrysler Corp 














WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 








EW ENGLAND S «1 OFFICIA 


RETAIL VOLUME DODGE CAR & 
TRUCK DEALERSHIP FOR 1979-80-81-82 & 83 


OPEN HOUSE THRU 
FEBRUARY 29 


@ NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST DODGE 


CAR AND TRUCK INVENTORY 
Over 600 Vehicles In Stock or Due in Shortly 


THE NEW 1984 DODGE 


CARAVAN STATION WAGON 


In both 5 and 7 passenger models are now available for immediate delivery. 


TAKE YOUR PICK BUY or LEASE 


THERE ARE ADVANTAGES TO EACH: 
ASK US TO EXPLAIN: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


ON LEASE DEALS WHERE YOU WILL FIND THAT YOUR MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ARE EVEN LOWER THAN IF YOU BUY, SINCE YOU PAY 
ONLY FOR THE TIME YOU USE THE VEHICLE. 


“Free” 50,000 mile-5 year power train warranty 
eam Limeleliut-t tilem, (hm Olelelel-Mot-1e-M-laleMot-Jatlolilel ial iol € 


|BUY MBL 


CLOSED END 





NEW 1984 OMNI 5 DR. HATCHBACK 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X 110 = $8712 


NEW 1984 ARIES 2 DOOR 


NO MONEY DOWN 


NEW 1984 AIRES STATION WAGON 





NO MONEY Bimal 





NEW 1984 DAYTONA SPORT COUPE 


a 





$1 755 wo PER 


NO MONEY Das 


48 PAYMENTS X 175 = $8400 


NEW 1984 CHARGER SPORT COUPE 


ul 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X $137 = $6576 





NEW 1984 600 SPORT SEDAN 


delivered 





REFUNDABLE SECURITY DEPOSIT BEQUIRED ON ALL LEASES OF THE ABOVE CARS. 


187 i: 


NO MONEY DOWN 
48 PAYMENTS X $187 = $8976 





We lease all makes of Cars & Trucks 
both Foreign & Domestic gas 





WE WILL TRADE YOI! CAR iF YOU 
“BUY” OR BUY YOUR CAR FOR CASH 
IF YOU LEASE OR REDUCE YOUR 


MONTHLY LEASE PAYMENTS. 


Silver Lake Dodge & Leasing 


234 WORCESTER ST., WELLESLEY 
On Route 9 - ‘2 Mile West of Route 128 @ 237-6 1 50) =n 





‘CHRYSLER | 


| LEASING SYSTEM ' 


THE LEASING PROFESSIONALS 


SEB RB BRBRBRBRBRBRBRBBRBBBeeeeaesa 
sn nacnnace monn me 


‘Ta 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, FEBRUARY 28, 1984 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 
WELLFLEET, Cape Cod, Do 


you need a house for 1-3 
months? For retreat, vaca- 
tion, writer etc. Dramatic hill- 
side 4 bedroom luxury 
house. Furnished, dw, d/d. 
Avail now thru 5/21/84 from 
$400 a month+ 354-2942 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


ARBORETUM 
BOSTON (J.P.)- On the 
Arborway. 3 br colonial. Safe 
prestigious loc. Overlooks 
Arboretum’s 260 wooded 
acres. All day sunny ex- 
posure. Conv. to MBTA, 
stores, pond, etc. Insulated; 
security syst. 12 min. drive to 
Cambridge. $76K cash, or 
BO. Please write: Box 110, 
118 Mass. Ave., Boston 
02115 








FOR 
Classified 
Display 
Rates 
Call 











[a 


ENJOY LIFE! 
Plants, sun, animals, privacy! 
2-3 br passive solar house 
on 2 acres, Amherst, NH. 15 
min to Nashua or Manch., 50 
min to Bost. Heats easy, 
natural pine int., indoor 
greenhouse, darkroom, irg 
organic garden, set-up for 
houses & more. $69.900/BO, 
must sell! (603) 673-7994 


For Sale- Time share week 
P'town, mid-June, on beach 








full deed. For info Call 
617-747-3431 
PSSSSSSSSSTI 


What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am 
See you there! 


LE LOLEE LT LEED REL 
HOUSEMATES 


ACION- M27+ to share 
home with 1M/2F. $150+util. 
Avail 3/1. Cali 264-4369 
after 6pm 


Afraid of AIDS? Forming 
safe Lynn commune 
$275/mo inci utils. Share 
food bills, chores. 592-4696 


ALLSTON 2M sk M or F to 
share Ig apt on quiet st semi- 
coop no smoke prefr age 
25+ Call 254-0821. 


ALLSTON- 5 LF seek one for 
Irg house. For April 1. 
$150/mo plus. wsr/dry, T, 
pking. 254-0448 


ALLSTON Extremely ig 
sunny bdrm w/attached 
dressing rm in huge Vic- 
torian hse 1 min to B-Line 
Incls liv & din rm w/orig 
woodwork coalstove. Kchn 
w/ new dishwasher & micro- 

















BRI- Responible 1-2F to shr 
4br duplex w 2F. Mod K+B, 
parking, on T+ busline 
$213+utils. Avail 3/7 or 3/15 
782-1367, 783-5496. 


BRKLN- M for progressv, 
feminist, fun-loving hse. of 
5W, 1M (38-27) 3 kids. Shr 
meals, chores. Spac hse. 
$195+low util. Nr T. No cigs, 
pets. 739-0008 aft 5pm. 


BROOKLINE-F/M 26+ to 
share spacious elegant 
home with 2F 3M. We're 
seeking a bright friendly 
non-transient housemate to 
join us for some meals and 
the pleasures of living with 
fireplaces beautiful grounds 
piano and summer dinners 
on the patio. We'd also con- 
sider a terrific temporary 
$190+. 731-5260 


CAMB 2F/1M sk 2F semi co- 
Op semiveg left-fem valu. No 
pets/cigs, 24+, bet Hrv Cnti, 
call 8- 10pm 492-3390 


CAMB 2 prof M, 30, seek 2 
working F, 25+ to complete 
large friendly independ 
house near T, in pleasant No 
Camb neighborhood. w/d, 1 
cat, piano, no cigs. $170+ 
util. Call between 8-9 pm 
876-0662 


CAMB Cent Sq 1 F to shr 4 
br hse w 3 others. We're 
semi-coop, quiet, goal orien- 
ted & sk same. 876-7626 




















CAMB Furn rm in 5rm apt. 
Cent Sq. $250 inci all util & 
phone, grad std pref, smoker 
ok, call 354-1759. 


CAMB- M 25+ to join 2M 3F 
w/enray, sprt + humor. Lrg 
beaut semi-veg hse $150 

+util. No cigs/pets.547-6069 


CAMB.(north)/SOM 
LINE-1M/1F seek 2 hsmtes 
to shr ige hse $265/mo+ ht & 
util. 623-5868 aft 6, or 
492-0861 











CAMBRIOGE Cottage 
Professional person share 
w/one other cozy safe conv 
Tree lined $385 661-8892 





CAMB nr Porter Sq 1 med 
sized br unfurn avail in my 
charmng cozy otherwise fully 
furn 6 rm sing fam hse on qt 
res st. Shr country kit back 
prch onto gardn 2 baths w/d 
& some food with myself, F 
33 & 1 hsmate, M 29. No pets 
or cigs. $250+ call 354-3877 
or 492-5389 





CAMBRIDGE is almost like 
Dorch. 2 M/F sk F25+ for Ig 
Vict hse in N. Dorch, w/yd, 2 
Ir, root deck, etc. Great safe 
neigh nr R Line. Lg sunny br 
22x14 w/sanded fis. We sk 1 
to shr home atmos, meais, 
chores, frndsp. No cig, pet. 
$180+. 265-4252. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Coop 
hsehid (26-32) looking for 
new rmmt. No smokers, 
pets. We share expenses & 
great meais. 354-7259 eves. 


CAMB SOM line prof F or 
grad to shr Ig 2 br apt in new 
renov sch-hse no smk 
$388+ut Sue 641-0767. 


Camb/Som M sks ForM to 
shr 3 bdrm apt 20 min walk 
to Hvd Sq 225.00 623-2412 


CAMB-sublet 1 1/2 furn 
rooms 4 resp considerate F 
25+ ref, sec dep no pets 
$280+ utils 492-0285 

















wave oven. B wt w/ 
bthrm Indry rm weight rm & 
dark rm. 2 car garge + park- 
ing. $288 + ut! Aval to stable 
indiv 3/1 Must see to believe. 
Call 738-5065 


ALLSTON- housemate 
needed start 3/1 prof. 23+ 
6bdrms, quiet nbhd, near T 
$150+ util. Call 254-4587 


ALLSTON- Large. sunny 
room in 5 bdrm indep house. 
Excellent residential loc 
$150 + utils. 787-3323 


ALLSTON, M/F yg prof or 
grad stdt. Vy ig 3 bdrm 2nd & 
3rd fl. 2 Ilwngrms, 2 prchs, 
cent air, safe, secure, close 
to all. Pref no smk. $200+ 
783-4837 |v mess 














ARL- 1F 2M sk 1F for 3 stry9 
rm hse. frpic, d/d, w/w, 
pkng, yrd. on T. No pets 
$225+. 648-6722 aft. 6pm 


ARL/CAMB Line- 1F 2M 
seek 1F for our semi-coop, 
veggie. hsehoid. Garden, on 
T. nice iandlords. $162.50+ 
util. 648-3434 before 10pm 








ARLINGTON 2 housem 
needed in friendi. coop-hse 
safe neighborh. easy access 
to T. $200+ util. 646-7395 


ARLINGTON HGHTS- quiet 
professional or working stu- 
dent. Large room, yard, 
trees. lake, $148 643-4236 








ARLINGTON quiet grad stud 
to rent unfurn rm w kit privs 
in lg sunny home w woman 
and 2 cats. $250/mo incl util 
Call Elaine 648-0971 


AVAIL NOW 
JP 2 humanistic F sk same 
share 10 rm hse frpic, w/d, 
pkg, studio/storage space. 
$220+. 522-6125 


BELMONT 3 males seek 
IMF rmmte for 4br hse 2 
biks to T $200+util Avail imm 
W Sept opt aft 6 call Joe 
489-0872 











BELMONT F 28+ to share 
wonderful home, frndly 
semi- co-op, $195+util 
484-3529 


BRI/Comm Ave nr clev cir 
prof seek same/grad stu to 
share Irg apt 205 inci heat 
738-0632 930 to 330 








"= RIGHTON 
2 F/M to share 
Z story 3 bdrms free 
pk porch livingrom, 
dining n near T $200 plus 


utils caii ADby at 935-1784 


BRIGHTON- 2M/2F seek 1F 
for 5bd/2bth hse conv to 
everything. $155+ utils. Avail 
3/15. 783-1070 





CAM/SOM 2F/1M sk 1 share 
beaut sunny 9rm Vict hse 
creatv/ holistic/ music/art a 
loving, supportive home 
semi-veg Avail 3/1 or 4/1 
$275+ 623-2988. 623-7989 





CANTON cont 4bdrm nr 128 
and blue hills. w/d 2 frpics 2 
1/2 baths. 25+ nonsmkr 
fincly resp, 828-8308 


CONCORD; M/F 28+ to 
share 4br hse w/2M_ 1F 
2dogs baby due in Feb 
Deck, wood stove, w/d gar- 
den, woods, pond. Smoker 
ok, no more pets $263/mo + 
dep 369-7336 


DEDHAM 1 M sk 2 resp Prof 
adults to share Ig furn 3 br 1 
1/2 bth dupix in Dedham Sq. 
Conv to 128 transp train. 
Must be clean, non-smok, & 
like sm loving dogs. Refs, sec 
dep $250+. Call 9-11 AM 
329-3783 
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DORCH-Meetinghouse hill 
Lg rm share chores, meais 
with family nr T. $150+ util 
Resp M or F 282-4208 





DORCH MELVILLE PARK- 
Professor sks stable lively 
stu. or prof man to share 
comft 12rm hse nr Red line 
d/d, w/d, some a/c, furn and 
utils for $210 and sec dep. 
Call Paul 436-1538 early am 
or after 6pm 


DORCH/Savin Hill artist 
hshid seeks rmmt 140/mo 
incl ht. W/D avail 3/1 Call 
282-9379. Gays OK 








FFOR ARLINGTON 
3 rmnst for 
spacious A ae. og eee 
T w/two porches beg 4/1 
$175 plus 646-1295 


FRESH POND- 1M 2F, 
22-35, sk roomate for sunny 
frndly home $275+ 
876-0027. Pis lv mesge 


HULL 1F, 1M wntd 5 bdrm 
hse ovrikng beach. w/d, 
frpic, grdn, pets, 2 frndly 
people$250 inc ut! 925-5580 


Humanistic profs sk mid-age 
adults for close supportive 
home. Boston area 628-8627 
Paul 1-658-4937 














CONTEMPORARY 
IN FOREST 


Newton Centre M or F for 
cedar and glass house. 
Totally surrounded by forest 
w/jog trail. Private sunny 
room with bath. 2 fireplaces, 
2 sunny decks, liv room din 
room, beamed ceilings, read- 
ing area, large kitchen, 
shared but independent liv- 
ing. Walk to T, free parking. 
$360+ 566-7402 


‘(= 


ARR TIR RIT 
You cannot be denied | 
housing because Of race 





color creed. sex na 
tionality. age or marital 
| Status 
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JAMAICA PLAIN- Studio 
space + bdrm avail in house. 
Sk F 25+ to share apt. $180 
+ util + sec. Near T, Pond 
ideal for artist. No pets 
524-1603 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Studio 
space + bdrm avail in house. 
Sk F 25+ to share apt. $180 
+ util + sec. Near T, Pond 
ideal for artist. No pets. 
524-1603 





NATICK 2M 2F ~ zi 1 human 


on pond. 
Large screen porch. Near all 
trans. Wayne 653-8643. 


Need housemate? Male 30 
amiable, responsible, sense 
of humor, clean, considerate 
non-smoker to live with 3 or 
4 people in Brookline. Call 
Robert 566-5 186. 


NEW COR 2M & 1F 32-37 sk 
1F for attr coop hse in safe 
nghbrhd, semi-veg, BFC, 
w/grdn, w/d, pkg, T & Pike. 
No pets, cigs $140+ 
926-1697 


NEWTON/BRI 2F 1GM seek 
resp M/F for spacious hs w/ 
porch garage yard wshr on 
bus rt to Hrvd & Ken Sq 
$172+ utils 4/1 965-4875 














THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolidge Corner 
Call today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away 





JAMPLN/RSLNDLE- M 35 
sks 1 prof nsmkg M/F sh my 
Ig hse w/cat, yrd, pkg, Idry. 
$295+ ht + util 325-8388 


Female preferred for room in 
sunny Newton Corner house 
cooperative but informal on 
T. Tel 965-0899. 


LUXURY + 


LAKEVIEW 

M or F to share Rt. 9 jogging 
pond home with others. Lg 
private bedroom and bath. 
Livingrm, diningrm, wood 
paneled den. lg kitchen, 
breakfast nook, laundry 
room, screened patio. Lg 
lawns, garage and free park- 
ing. $375+ 566-7402 


PORTER SQ beautiful 
2bdrm rent $200 front & 
back porch quiet st 
628-8272. 


1M or 1F to share hse w/1M 
+ 1F. 2rms each. Near T and 
trans. $220+ util. 964-2581 
aft 6 


SOM 2F/1M sk hsemt for Ig 
Union Sq hse- Pref “st semi- 
coop no smkng on T. Call 
628-3265 eves. 


SOMERVILLE 3M 3F 25-31 
are looking for 1F 1M 21+ to 
join us in our spacious well- 
Preserved group-owned co- 
Op house (established 1977) 
Our interests include wood- 
working cycling computers 
adventure energy conserva- 
tion art music spending time 
w/ each other We belong to 
food co-op and are looking 
for someone committed to 
co-op living and eating w/ 
time for developing ties to a 
co-op household Rent 
$155+utils No smkrs/furry 
pets Call MON-KEEY 

















AOSTA 
ROOMMATES 


SEE OUR AD 
UNDER 
ROOMMATES. 


in 
MATCHING 7c 
ROOMMATES INC. 


1F 20-26 to share 3bdrm apt 
Belmont nr T avi asap close 
to Hrvd Sq Deb aft 5 
891-5605 


4 bedroom apt seeks 
rmmate hdwood floors, 
deck, close to T/bus 
$200/mo inci heat. Lots of 
light, space. call Jen aft 7pm 
247-1914 /Howard 783-4664 


ALL-1M/F to shr Irge 3 bdrm 
apt w/2F1M. Hrdwd floors, 
near T $185/mo Avail immed 
783-4664 


BOSTON near hospital F 25 
seeks professional M/F to 
share 2 1/2 bedroom duplex 
private deck garden hard- 
wood floors exposed brick 
Gourmet kitchen w/d d/w/d 
close to T $325 cali Ruth 
247-2387 leave message 





























Roommates wantd for apt in 
house Public trans. Hosp 
shopng $150. John 
332-3909 








paradise. 





Our Cheesecake 


is all natural, made with cream cheese and baked so that 
it does not brown on the outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that un- 
surpassed moist and delicious taste. Where can you get 
these terrific desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s 
where! And don’t forget the complimentary apples and 
brownies. No wonder Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 


FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 











THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 





ARLINGTON 
Mature F, non-smoker to 
share relaxed, comfortable 
‘home’ w/ one other + 1 cat. 
3 floors, ig. bdrm available. 
Trees, quiet neighborhood, 
piano, parking, w/d. $250+ 
641-0180 before 11pm 


ARLINGTON-M/F ndd to shr 
3 bdrm 2 tam hse btwn E. Ari 
& Centeravail 3/1 $185+ call 
eves/wknds 646-2360 


ARLINGTON Would like to 
find apt with 1 other person 
non-smoking age 27+. Call 
924-7489. 


ARL Mature consid F 25+ 
wtd to shr nice ige apt w 4 of 
same. No smoke. Nr T, 
stores. App. $150+util 
646-5587. before 11 pm 


ARL M seeking good 
natured, clean (M/F) to shr 
apt close to Mass Ave 
$250+. 646-5254 evenings. 


ARL- non-smoker to share 2 
bdrm apt, parking, near bus, 
piano, cat, w/d. $260+ 
648-7656 after 5pm 


ATTLEBORO Center GWM 
looking for mature person to 
share nice two bedroom 
apartment $165 plus utilities. 
Call 222-0293 

BACK BAY Comm Ave near 


Public Gardens, need 
GWM/GWF to share studio 


























apt. Laund, totally furn, 
$250/mo inc! ht, hw. 
267-3018. 

BACKBAY- Female room- 


mate wanted for nice 2brm 
apt on Nwbry St. Rent 250 
htd. Phone 353-0224 


BACK BAY Four bedroom 
apt., $288/month wanted for 
March 1. 3M looking 

for fourth. 266-6926 after 8. 


BACK BAY- GWM 27 sk pro 
M/F shr apt $300 htd, Ex loc, 
frpic, deck, ez going, healthy, 
discreet 247-1118 











BACK BAY- Newbury St. M 
31 in town p/t seeks M/F to 
shr irg 1 bdrm apt. $275. fire- 
place. Stan 536-2393 


BEACON HILL- 1M 1W sk 
1W for beaut 3bdrm w/w, wd 
firs, lots of It, rf dk, 2 wrkg 
frpic, ht inc. $305 Greg or 
Lisa 338-6300;720-2396 


BELMONT-1F 20-26 to shr 3 
bdr apt nr T avi asap ideal loc 
195+ utils Deb aft 5 
891-5605 


BELMONT 3 bedroom apt, 
male roommate wanted, 
near T, no drugs. $175+ utili- 
ties. Call 484-6125. 














BOS Fenway GWM 34 share 
furn intimate 1 brm apt ideal 
for student or yng guy con- 
venient 424-1277 


BOS- SWM 2BR furn apt 
Brkline Vil area, Pond view nr 
e 09: $300/mo pays all. 
Jim 277-9822H,727-4830W 

















JP M/F shr 1st fir of Irg hse in 
pisnt nbrhood. 2bicks from 
T. Priv. bdrm $160/mo no 
utils. Pat 524-4834 pm 





JP M/F to shr ige old 3 fi hse 
Hw firs woodwork eat-in kit 
Studio sitting rm liv rm 1-1/2 
bath porch yard. Nr T & Pond 
quiet dead-end st. Indep di- 
verse grp. $170+. 524-6373 


LEX-ig rm pleas hse for F 
25+ resp indep quiet w/3 
others 30 min bus to Camb 
$175+ util 861-8737 


LEX Prof M (pref) 27+ for 
beaut modern indep hse 
w/3F 1M. Lge yd, comm 
pool, wd stove, nr transp. NO 
pets. $300/mo inci util. Avail 
now.862-5729 eves/wkends. 











LINCOLN-looking for 2 to 
shre coop home w/F 26, 
M28, + 2 cats. Garden, yard, 
chickens. No smoke, pets, or 
temps. Rents $240+ $285 
utils inc Avail 4/1 eves 
259-8596 


LTLe MANSION 
SO END-GM rmate sought 
to oe Ige elegant home 
From $250 mo inci all util, 
avail immed. Mins to Copley 
247-3827 








LITTLETON 
‘AF 1M sk prof frndly F fr Irg 
secided hse 90 acres shr fd 
chrs 2 cat prefer natri energy 
to drgs/aic $150+ utils 
486-9721 anytme 





LUXURY LIVING 
M or F to share home with 3 
others. Swimming pool, 
jacuzzi, sauna, steambath. 
Large private bdrm w/bath 
and ail common space. in 
Milton, 15 minutes by Xway 
to Boston. Billards room, rec 
areas, fireplaces, Japanese 

arden and much more. 

450 + utils. 566-7402 


MARBLEHEAD F wid, fire- 
place, kitchen, bus line, low 
rent and more. 631-7021 
after 7 pm 


MEDFIELD-Lrg priv hse, 
4bdrm_irg ivngrm, frpic, 
kitch, dngrm, off st prkng, 
$250+ 1/3 util.359-2799 








NEWTON CORNER Lovely 
hous to shr w firpic was/dry 
yard and garden. Prof 30 + 
$275/mo + util 244-8356. 


NEWTON CTR- 3F&1M sk M 
or F 28+ to shre semi-coop 
hse. w/respect for indiv & 
group nds. Nr T. $150+. No 
smk or pets. 3/1, 969-3793 


NEWTON Friendly spacious 
coop sks nonsmoking adult 
to join 5 adults, 2 children, 3 
cats. Share semi-veg meals, 
chores, meetings. No more 
pets. Avail 1 April. $210/mo 
incl. util. Call 527-3477 eves. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 4M 
2F 16-54 seek M/F 25+ to 
share gracious friendly Co- 
op home. 2 rooms (pt child 
office?) $325 inc util. Nr T 
Sorry no pets 332-3901 














Single parent seeks same 
with child(ren) to 
share/search liv. sit. in 
Camb. Call 497-1579 after 
6pm 


SO.END Coop near Pru 
(6M.1F) seek M/F (25-35): 
share chores/meals; 
w/d.dw, garden; $210 in- 
cludes ail utilities except 
phone Available March 1, 
Call 247-3047 for into. 








SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
warm spacious hsehold ages 
28-40 seeks new members 
eclectic interests tending 
towards the arts 776-9500 


WALTHAM F 24+ wtd to shr 
spacious indep coed Vict hse 
nr pub trans Rt 128 pike 
$175+ util 647-1870 








NEWTON HIGHLANDS seek- 
ing 2 hsmts to shr 6-br hse. 
Pref F, single parent w/child, 
or 2 single F, 25+. 965-7460 
aft Spm. 


SPACIOUS! 
NEWTONVILLE 6 friendly in- 
dependent Co-ed Profs, mid 
20s, seek same to share 
beautiful Victorian home. 
W/D, yard, parking, fire- 
places. $250 includes all. No 
smokers, pets. 969-7418 


NEWTONVILLE 4/1, 25+ 
hsemate wntd for irg, frndly, 
indep hsehold. Frpic, dishw, 
$157+/mo. No more smkers 
or pets please. 527-2675 


NEWTONVILLE- F 25+ wntd 
to shr non smk coop hsehid- 
frpl, pkg. no pets. Avail 3/1 
$160+. 965-5835, 965-7924 


NEWTONVILLE Long estab. 
coop in lovely Victorian. 5 
adults, 3 teens, 1 child ages 
4-55 seeking energetic non 
smoker for extended family 
living. Sorry, no pets. $285 
includes utilities. Call 
965-0938 


Newtonvillé Pro F 27+ w/2F 
Vict. frp pch yd pkg $230+ 
share resp meals good/bad 
times 965-0460 aft 6 


NEWTON-WAT LINE 
Stable grp 4 prof's sks M or 
F for our spac 6 bd hse. 
Quiet st. Food, sme mis 
coop.$225+ 527-0912 























LINCOLN 
Roomate M/F for rural home 
of 4 available immediately 
$250+ no pets. 259-8741 


M/F needed. 6br house, 
kitchen, dinning, 1 1/2 baths. 
Washer and dryer. 200+ 
near T and HvSq. 787-2634 





NEWTON woman pref for 3 
br apt in hse on quiet str with 
yd parking semi-indep 
245+util 969-4093 


SOM/DAVIS Sq 2M, 19+43 
sk 2F for friendly 2 fir coop 
apt. Shr veg meals, hsewk, 
hsemts, gd & bd times. 





i) 
$150+utils 625-8740 eves. 
No smoke or pets. 


WALTHAM non-smkng M 
sks sm for Ig frndly indep 
apt. Nr. shppng,T,+ Pike 
899-3717 Call before 11pm. 


WATERTOWN 
Female housemate wanted. 
Large duplex, yard, parking, 
near T & stores. $200+ 
923-9382 


WATERTOWN-nr Camb 
M/F 26-35, spacious, clean, 
sunny, pisnt hse.Nr publi. 
trans. $200/mo 926-0088 
eves 


WATERTOWN WOW! 3F sk 
1F 24-28 share great porch 
yd pina coladas indep frndly 
cat ok no cigs 190+ Now 
6-11 926-3581 


WATERTWN M or F to shr 3 
br apt in Ig 2 fam hse start 
4/1. In res area, back yd, nr 
pub trans, no smkng no pets. 
$155/mo unhtd. 923-9663. 


WAYLAND shr spacious 4br 
2 1/2ba hse pool 2-car gar 
wash/dry. Nr rt 30 & pike 
resp M/F 24+ prof non-smkr 
no pets 340+ 653-7751 




















Wellesiey- 27+ non-smkr for 
3 BR hse. W/D, frpi, nr lake, 
$250 + dep. No pets. Call 
Tony 235-2062 


WEST MEDFORD M sks M/F 
25+ to share hse. Yrd, grdn, 
nr T. Pets welcome. $200+ 
Call 483-3235 Avail 4/1 








WEYMOUTH Prof GWM sks 
same 27+ to share Irg home. 
Must be resp. w/d, 2 bath, 
quiet st.. 9 min to rt.3 & T. 
$375 compl. + dep. 

335-8210. Aft 6, no sex calls. 


ALLSTON- 1F 25+ to shr 3 
bcr w/2F in house, safe 
nghbrhd, near T $130+ util 
787-1280. 


ALLSTON- 2F seek 1F 28+ 
for ige apt, quiet st, nr 
transp, non smoker, $125+. 
immed-June 787-2692 eves 


ALLSTON 2M 1W seeks 1W 
for 2-1-for spacious apt near 
Harvard Stad. $130 mo plus 
utils. Call 254-2720. 


ALLSTON 2M prof sk 1 same 
to shr ige apt nr T, stores 
Must be nonsmkr, 25+. Cail 
731-8756 


ALLSTON COMM AV 
1F to shr ig 2br w cpl indep, 
pret working non-smkg $225 
inc h+hw convt to evthg 
734-5418 5-11pm 


ALLSTON F rmmt for single 
rm $180/mo incl gas heat & 
elec. Before 9:30am wdays, 
wkends all day. 782-6576. 


ALLSTON F to shr 3br apt 
w/2F. Near T & Hrvd/Comm 
Aves. &175/mo inc ht 4/1 
Call Chris 254-8075 eves 


ALLSTON- M rmmt wntd for 
Irg hse of 6, nr Hvd Stad. 
Must be resp wrkg person. 
$165/mo + util. 782-7861 


ALLSTON 

M roommate needed to 
share 3 bedroom apartment 
near T, Bus, BU. $209/month 
includes heat, hot water. 
Available 3/1. 1st last & se- 
curity required. Call eves 
only 254-4098. 


ALLSTON-Prof grad F to shr 
ige mod 2 bdrm apt pkg laun 
nr T & stores no cigs/pets. 
$275 inet util 
277-524 1,783-4898. 


ALLSTON: Quiet F rmte wtd: 
Prof. over 25 for 3 prsn apt. 
No drugs/booze own dL! rm. 
Private,secure, hassle-free 
treed area,convt to evthg, 
$190. Mo Incl. Ht/hw yr Ise 
NOT a commune. 254-0506 
after 8PM keep trying. 


ALLSTON rm in 4bdr apt 
clean nr T Female Pref $200 
inc ht/hw Avail 3/1 783-5145 


ALLSTON-roomate needed 
for large apt nr T $175/mo 
heat inc starts now student 
ok 731-6384 


ALLSTON Sk F gay or strt for 
4 bdrm feminist apt 210 htd. 
Nr T& buses. Semi-coop 
hsehid. 783-9827. 









































BOSTON bik M 24 sks F stu- 
dent share studio free ex- 
change for cleaning. Cali Ken 
nights 353-1611 


Boston Dwtw bik M 35 sks 
clean respon F rmmte share 
spacious apt. Call 423-7891 
eves. Ron. 


BOSTON-MISSION Hill 
GWM sks responsible room- 
mate 25+ very reasonabie 
rent. Immed occupancy 
445-6048 


BOSTON nr hosp M 29 sks 
Prof M or F to shr spac apt 
$200/mo +util. Call eves & 
wknds 445-8888. 














BOSTON-sk F stu no smk for 
Ig 3 bdrm apt on Comm Ave. 
nr T $280 inc ht 232-0148 
keep trying 





LOW RENT 
BOSTON- So. Boston look- 
ing for strt or bi male, 22 or 
under. Shr 2bdrm with gay 
prfsni. Legit call only 
269-2355 


BOSTON-South end GMs 
18-35 apt style living full 
equipped room $55-70 can't 
beat 247-0352 


BOSTON-straight M or F to 
share 2 bedrm Berkeley st 
apt $275/mo + elect call 
338-6590 


BOSTON Waterfront M sks 
M/F rmmte to share large 
2bd lux condo at Harbor 
Towers own room/bath cty 
view. Call 742-8605 Derek. 


Boston- Waterfront, 2 yng M 
prof sk same or grad std to 
share 3 bdrm $325 heated + 
utils 742-7466 

















BRI-1M & 1F seek 1M/F 27+ 
for 3 bdrm hse safe quiet 
fmly nbrhd nr T & Pike no 
smkg/pets avail stdnts 130+ 
787-3566 


BRI/ALLSTON- lots of space 

share w/ 1, bk porch/yard no 

smoking, semi-veg, on bus + 
reen line $212/mo + util. 
all eves 783-3471 


BRI-BRKLN-nr BC F 23+ to 
shr w/porch nr T $215+ utils 
Avail now call eves 232-0457 


BRI- GLEV CIRCLE 
Beacon St. 1 rm in 3 bdrm 
apt avail May 15, opt for 9/1 
Near T + park. $255 ht + hw 
Call Tony 738-6088 


BRI COMM AVE 
1M & 1 F need 3rd person 
22+F for 2bdrm $225 ht/hw 
inc! 787-3712, call after 6pm 




















WINCHESTER skg 1F or M 
to share ig hse w/pkg, yd. 
Near T. $220+ call 721-2793 


ARLINGTON CTR 1F wntd 
semi-coop hse 25+ no 
smokers or pets. $194 mo + 
utils avail now 643-9169. 


BRI F 25+ respnsbi. for 
spacious 3bdrm hse w/frpic, 
dng rm. nr T no cigs or pets 
call eves 787-2629 











the cna Classified 


The Guaranteed 
Phone In 
Classified 
Service From 


Pheenix 
Cc 


CALL 267-1234 




















| TRY THE ORIGINALI 


$6.00 i 
LOOK! 
FORA 

ROOMMATE? 


MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


NC, 3 


18 yrs. serving the Public 

A member of the Mass 
State. Greater Boston and 
Brookline Chambers of 
Commerce. Est. 1966 '25 
Fee. 


734-6469 
734-6484 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m 
Sat.9am.-5p.m 
Sun. 11a.m.-5 p.m 
One coupon per person 
Bring this coupon 
2/25-3/6 














Brigham Cir $160 w/ ht. M/F, 
room in 3bdrm apt 3/1. Call 
late eve 734-8312, 
734-7508, 1-800-312-5096 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE. F to 
share ig 4br apt w/ 2M/F 
Open now. $75/mo + dep 
near T. 445-3977. 


BRIGHTON- 2M, 1F seek M- 
F for nice room in irg apt in 
house, nr T, stores $200+ 
Avail now 783-3552. 


BRIGHTON $300 ut! inci 
Neat prof nonsmoker 
2 bdrm huge kit wood fir 
Paul 242-5918 731-6166 


BRIGHTON 3F sk 1M/F for 
large apt in Cleveland Circle 
$217/mo inc heat, parking. 
Call eves 254-4820. 


BRIGHTON Ct. room for rent 
lfam hse heat hot water 2 
bathrooms and kitchen 
Tiomkin 787-4356. 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 1M, 1F 
seek resp M/F 22+ for 
spacious 7rm indep apt. 
Quiet nghbrhd, convenient 
to T. $133+ utils. 254-8386 


BRI- in hse, xtra irg 4bdrm, 
mod K & B, good nghbrhood, 
$180/mo + util. 734-4200 


BRI Semi veg F28+ for cozy 
indepen house. We are 2 veg 
F into healing;crafts. Jane, 
Roberta 787-3545 


BRKLINE F 3bdrm Wash sq 
Bea St. Spacious pkng safe 
prch, no pets. $223 inci 1st 
last+ sec. 739-2963 


BRKLINE-F to shr 3rd fir in 
condo area nr Civd Crci T w 
im & 1f. Lrg rms wikin cists 
lov st wndws parquet firs 
sipng cings eatin ktchn 
encisd strwell prv rear patio 
grdn 230 inc ht no ‘ee 
738-1472 pm 


BRKLN- M/F 26+ wanted for 
newly forming Beacon St 
apt. Friendly independent 
people to share spacious 
sunny 4 bdrm. No pets. $179 
heated. Call 731-4595 


BRKLN-NEWTON:Seek F to 
ik for 2br w/1F & 2cats 
$250+ max each. Talima, 
732-6462 524-2776 eves 









































BRKLN- nr Cidg cor prof F 
22+ nonsmok. Sm br in 2br 
apt great loc, safe, T at door 
prkg $325 inci utils 
739-0705 eves + wknds 


BRKLN nr Cool Cnr sk GWM 
7 very irg rms quiet 3 bdrm 
nosmoke nr T $270 inc 
ht&hw eves only 232-9150 








BRKLN Prof F 25+ neat, 
resp, non-smkr for 2-bdrm 
apt nr T, Brkin Rsvr, Jam 
Pond. Smi bdrm but ige apt 
No more dogs. (i hve 1). Cat 
OK. Avi now. 731-2516. 





BRKL Prof F 26+ Ig 2 bdrm 
apt, nonsmk, nr T, hosp, 
$250+, Dee 735-6267 days 
738-5666 eves & wkends. 


BROOKLINE- 1SM 1GM sk F 
to round out friendly ig 4Br 
veg hshid, 1/2way btwn 
CooiCnr + Brk Vil Avail now 
$250 inci ht hw 738-5273 


BROOKLINE F 20'S to share 
Beacon St apt. Own room, nr 
T. No pets. Avail 3/1. $240. 
734-5970 











BROOKLINE 
F 24+ to share spac apt 2br 
hrdwd fi ige kitch bath easy 
access to T (BCD Lines) 
250mth negot 734-7598 
after 5 


BROOKLINE-M28 seeks 
prot M/F to share irg, unfurn 
5rm 2br apt. No pets. Half 
block from T. Prefer person 
w/stereo & furniture. $340 
unhtd. Call Lamp 735-0940 


BROOKLINE prof F 26+ to 
share clean quiet 3 bdrm apt 
nr coolcnr. non-smok $185 + 
util. Avail Apr May cali 6-10 
pm. 566-6336 


BROOKLINE seek M/F rmmt 
28-33, clean, indep, Nsmker 
no pets/pkg, share ig 3odrm 
3-10pm 734-6382 


BROOKLINE skng 1 rmt 26+ 
prot or grad stnd for spac 3- 
bdrm. No prkng avail nr T & 
hsptis. $265 incl. 734-1941 

















CAMB br apt to shr/subi 
$235/$470mo0 M/F no 
smk/pets nr Harv Law, Sq, T, 
buses 864-2308. 


CAMB Central Sq 1F 29+ 
boy sk parent + child to shr 
ig apt. Smkrs ok. Pets 
maybe. Rent $230 + 1/2 util, 
incl ht. Avail immed 
576-3530. eves wknd. 


CAMB- Fresh Pond, near T 
Hardwood firs, bal. 3/1 
$216.50 includes utils. Call 
547-7370, 267-3700 











CAMB.- Fr. Pond 2M sk 1 
solvent M/F for 3 bdrm. apt. 
$265/mo_ ht.-hw. 
483-4158 after Spm. 


incl. 








CAMB house (4M&7F, 24-57) 
sks 1M. Share responsi- 
bilities, meals. Non-smoker 
pref. No pets. Seek diversity, 
esp age, bckgrnd. 876-1750 
eves, wkends. 


CAMB- Indep wrkng F sks 2 
resp F rmmts to shr irg brght 
3bdrm 7rm apt nr T. $225 
/mo + util.876-5850 aft 6pm 


CAMB M grad stnd sks M/F 
for apt 10 min from Hvd Sq. 
W/D, hdwd firs, diswr. 
$335~+util. Dave 497-5590. 


CAMB nr Inman Sq F, M, dog 
sk F or M. 30s. Nonsmoking, 
left activist politics. 
492-7824. 


CAMB- quiet respons M/F 
for indep 3 br avail imm $170 
incl ht sec dep req 7-10pm 
only pis 497-6410 


CAMBRIDGE 1M rmmt 25+ 
to share above average 2 
bdrm apt. $208/mo incl. ht 
354-8247 


CAMBRIDGE 3-bdrm apt In- 
man Sq seeks rmmate. non 
smoking nr Harvard Sq rent 
$190+util. 876-6457. 























CAMBRIDGE-isn't so dif- 
ferent from Dorchester. F 
30s seeks same for excellent 
2-bedroom apt in safe & 
pleasant Ashmont area in 
Dorchester Red Line $150+ 
worth much more. Cats are 
welcome. 282-8266 


CAMBRIDGE M nonsmkr for 
mod twnhse w/patio, W/D, 
DD. $283+utils Avail now 
Call 491-2722 


CAMBRIDGE NORTH F, 30+ 

non smkr, ezgoing to shr 

cozy 2 bdrm apt, with porch 

and yard, nr Porter sq. Share 

some semi-veg meais & 
ood/supportive times 
175+ 354-0703. 











CAMBRIDGE Oxford str 
share 2 bdrm sunny neat apt 
on corner lot no smokers, 
pets. Richard 661-9746. 


CAMBRIDGE quiet nonsmk 
M 21+ for 2 br nr Hvd Sq, wd 
firs+pch. $242 with ht & hw. 
No pets. Cali Geoff at 
576-3509 before 10 pm. 


CAMBRIDGE Somerville 
Need considerate Fm room- 
ate for 3 bedroom apt Cali 
even 576-3749 


CAMB- Sane friendly M/F 
26+ to share 3 bdrm indept 
apt 170+ no more smokers 
no dogs. Call eves 492-8412 
Avail now 


CHELSEA-haymarket 15 
min by T Biu/Grn/orang lines 
M&F sk frndly rspnsbi f rmmt 
$165/mth pays rent& ht &ph 
& utils clbtv HBO sec dep req 
call 889-1422 6pm-11 wkdy 
7am-12pm wknd 


CHELSEA Luxury apt to 
share Fem only. $190 & $250 
mo. Util incl 884-4130 Linda 


CHESTNUT HILL 2F 1M sk 
1M sm bdrm. 25+ nr T 
120+. 232-2663. 


CHSTNT HLL M/F 25+ prof 
or grad. Frpic, hdwd firs, 
gourmet kit, very spac. Nr T. 
No smkr, no car. $220+ 1/4 
964-3957, 782-7000 x2116 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 1M& 
1F seek prof for large sunny 
3 bdrm apt w/ frpice, 
balcony. $280 566-6690 





























DORCH-want one responsi- 
bie F 21-35 rent $90 plus 
utils near MBTA safe 
825-3081 








MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK 
HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


1 GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION. .. 


People today want to 
know all they can before 
they respond to an ad. 
They want to know all the 
benefits of what they 
purchase. Especially the 
PRICE. Not listing all you 
can in your ad will cause 
the ad to run longer with 
fewer results. Use brand 
names for extra power. 


2 MAKE IT STAND 
OU 


Use BOLD and CAPI- 
TAL letters to set off your 
ad copy. They will attract 
additional responses and 
will help your classified to 
work much quicker and 
move effectively. 


3 DON’T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal ads 
where they are often nec- 
essary, abbreviations turn 
off prospective r 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone cali away. 





DEDHAM/W ROXBURY 
Rmmt wanted to share 2 
bdrm townhouse with owner 
Fully furnished, 1 1/2 baths. 
D&D w&d parking fireplace 
deck. Mins to 128 and Rt 1 
$350 inci utils call Pete at 
254-5110 anytime 


roommate? 


JP-F to share 2bdrm near 
pond. Porches, sunny. Avail 
now. yeagie pref. $250 incl 
util. 522-6714 


JP- F wntd to share 2 bdrm- 
My 7 mo old goes to sitter 
while | work eve. Have own 
pene Ba space $150 + 1/2 
util -2800 x 2332 after 4. 


JP- M/F wanted to share 2 
family house with 2M/2F 
near T, w/d $170+ dog/cat. 
Call anytime 522-9855 


JP Need 1 rmmt for 2 br for 
3/1. Near Green Line. 
$225+utils. Tom, 522-7553. 


JP- quiet, prof, F to share 
sunny 2 Bedrm apt near 
pond & T. $200+util Laura 
593-2727 (wk) or 522-6131 
(home before 10 pm). 

















DORCH-ASHMONT, GWM 
27 str appg prof sk same 2 
shr 2 bdrm apt. Clean, safe, 
quiet. $200+. 288-1349. 


DORCHESTER - Field's Cor- 
ner 3rd roommate needed 
$150 plus and security. 
265-8791 evenings. 


DORCH-Off Adams St F 
wanted to share ig sunny 
6room apt. Porch. Near T 
Avail now. Cat OK Heated 

$200+ util 825-6285 Nites 
1-603-625-2188 Wknds NH 











DOR- GM/F to share irg 3br 
w/ ezgoing Prof GM. Pkng 
w/d deck. Nonsmker. $250 
inc utils. 265-9825 aft 6pm 


JP- quiet resp. nonsmoker to 
share large 2bdrm apt. Quiet 
hillside area nr 
$287.50/mo w/all util.s Prvt 
enty, wd.fi.s Cat ok. Avail. 
now. 522-4971 


JP/ROXBURY Roomates 
wtd to rent ig hse w ig yd, 
pkng. wash mach, $185/mo 
rht,utils. Avail immed 
566-1654 


JP Wbit GM needs 2GMS to 
share a apt with Near T. $200 
a month inci utils. 524-7094 


LECHMERE rmmt needed to 
share expenses in conven- 
ient nonsmking apt. Call 
492-0127 $150 











THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roomate service, serving the 
public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolige Corner 
Call today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. A Match is a 
phone call away. 





Oak sq. area responsible 
neat nonsmkg F to share 
sunny 3 bdrm apt 170+. 
April 1st. 787-2696 


LUXURY + 
LAKEVIEW 


M or F to share Rt. 9 jogging 
pond home with others. Lg 
Private bedroom and bath. 
Livingrm, diningrm, wood 
paneled den. ig kitchen, 
breakfast nook, laundry 
room, screened patio. Lg 
lawns, garage and free park- 
ing. $375+ 566-7402 








PROF FM to shr w/male Dr 
2bdrm Hrvd. Sq. safe cin 
mod. $245 ut! inc. 864-3334 
Semi furn jantr elev. 


QUINCY Owner seeks M/F 
25+ to share 5 rm house 
Yrd, frpice, own bdrm, Nr T & 
X-way. $325 heated 
472-6332 Iv messge 





SOM/INMAN Sq. F for ige 
sunny apt. $232/mo+ util 
clean, quiet, indep. No 
smokers. No pets 625-3084 


WATERTOWN Resp F 30+ 


to shr artistic sunny apt w 
sunporch fp yrd quiet no 


smkg $290+ 1/2 926-4378. 





SOM share Inman apt, conv 
w/ yard w/ 2F, 1 child. We 
are resp indep consid & like 
music. 623-5201 


WATERTOWN-roommate to 


shr 3bdrm apt irm w/frpic 
kitchen pref nosmk 23yr up 
call after 6 926-2279 





SOUTH END- share 
twnshouse with 5 men 
$250/mth (inci utils ) avail 
now call 266-0430 after 7pm 


WATERTOWN SQUARE-2F 
seek 3rd F sunny apt parking 
gas heat spacious cat ok 
lease $175+ utils 926-3992 





SPORTS MINDED 
BACKBAY S.END GWM 
need apt to share by Mar 1st 
interest computers wrestling 
weights gravity inversion 
Paul 9-9 536-2213. 


SPRING BARGAIN 
EVERETT $166/mo to 
$250/mo util. not inc. Warm 
atmosphere, safe and se- 
cure, on Orange Line. 1 
block from shopping. Call 
Jean 387-8292 after 6, or 
389-2236 days. 


STUDIOUS? 
Nonsmoker for indepen- 
dence in clean quiet house. 
Natural safe nice are in JP, 
conv. in town. Nr. T, village 
shops. $242/mo. Please 
leave message, 522-2219 


VIPASSANA 
M 32 aspiring meditator 
seeks like-minded rmmts 
No smk, quiet, clean, indp 
Call Dean 7-9pm 735-0586 











Tweeter’s Looking for 
A Few Good 
Car Stereo Installers 


We're expanding our car stereo installation department, and 
we need more good installers. We have openings for up to 
5 quality workers. Installation experience & tools preferred, 


but not an absolute necessity. For more information about 
joining Boston’s most experienced car stereo installation 


Call 787-3500 


staff 





The Land of the Chosen Few 





F 24 w/sm dog sk 1-2 F's for 
apt, pref in Watertown for 
4/1 Sue 783-3637; 
492-2526 x389 


lg home needs honest 
nonsmok gay male room- 
mate ref req after 6pm 
Brandy 664-4443 





FRAMINGHAM- M, 30 
profsnal & respons. seeks 
same for roomate. 2bdrm- 2 
bth apt nr rt. 9 & Mass Pike, 
pool & parking. $292.50 plus 
utilities Call 875-0705 


FRAMINGHAM Prof GWM 
seeks roomate 2 bd 2 bath 
Rt 9 MA Pike 295+ free 
park~ pool, 742-4814 aft 6. 


FRESH POND 
Prof F 30+ wntd to share ig 
sunny pat near T stores 
bdrm study porch kitch 411 
or 511 350+ 491-3328 eves 
6-10 or lv mssge 


HARV SQ Brattle area seek- 
ing 1 F to shr small house. 
Prefer no pets $275/$300. 
Please call Bill 492-3799 


CONTEMPORARY 
IN FOREST 


Newton Centre M or F for 
cedar and glass house. 
Totally surrounded by forest 
w/jog trail. Private sunny 
room with bath. 2 fireplaces, 
2 sunny decks, liv room din 
room, beamed ceilings, read- 
ing area, large kitchen, 
shared but independent liv- 
ing. Walk to T, free parking. 
$360+ 566-7402 

















P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, not 
to many of our readers. 
Most of them will not take 
the time to figure them 
out. Research shows that 
42% of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 PLACE IT FOR 
MORE THAN ONE 
WEEK... 

Take advantage of the 
GUARANTEE where it ap- 
plies (see index) or place 
your commercial ad for 
more than one insertion. 
One survey showed that 
more than 50% of our 
advertisers received the 
majority of their 
responses after the sec- 
ond appearance of their 

ad. 


Classified 
Department 
367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 
267-1234 











JAMAICA PLAIN- quiet 
rmmt, prefer prof, wnted for 
3bdrm apt. $167/mo + util. 
Greg 524-1908 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 
needed to rent semi-frnd rm 
in ig beaut 8rm apt nr Pond T 
washer + dryer + ht incid. 
Pro/grad $275. 524-4891. 


JAM PLAIN 26W seek 3rd W 
for pond side apt. W+D bk 
yard no smkg ind. house 
$162+ 524-7184 Av March 1 


J.P.- 1 LF seeks F to share 
lovely 2br apt. | have sweet 
pooch prefer no smoke, 
$167.50 incl heat. Call Lisa 
522-4211 Iv msg. 


JP 2 M sk 3rd to share 
spacious apt nr T. $180 pr 
mo inc ht. No pets no 
homophobics. 522-5698. 


JP 2 positive roommates for 
happy, creative apt. Music, 
natural food Rent 
$144/mo+. 524-4202. 


JP-can't compare to this 
19th cent area in Dorchester 
2Fs 1M 1boy sk F no pets 
282-2397 


JP- F 26+ to shr apt in 2 
family hse. Quiet nr T. Non- 
smkr, no pets. $225/mo + ht 
~ util. Eves 524-0600 























CAMB/SOM LINE 
3 Furn rooms w/w carp. Ht 
incl, share kitch bath. Sm 
gard. $360/mo Prof, cou- 
ple/F pref Call 
617-628-5128 


LUXURY LIVING 
M or F to share home with 3 
others. Swimming pool, 
jacuzzi, sauna, steambath 
Large private bdrm with bath 
and all common space. in 
Milton, 15 minutes by Xway 
to Boston. Billards room, rec 
areas, fireplaces, Japanese 

arden and much more. 

450+ utils. 566-7402 








weeler 


1 





QUINCY-Wollaston F+ cat 
sk rmte spac rm in apt nr T 
pkg 160+ 3/15 or 4/1 Crissy 
773-6 186E 536-4730 d 


REVERE M/F needed to shr 
huge 6 rm oceanview apt 
with 1 male. $125/mnth+ 
util, 2 min from T, pking avail 
Call Mark at 289-6039 


S BOS F seeks F w/artistic 
literary or other quiet oc- 
cupations for 2 rms in irg 
sunny apt 1 block from 
beach 15 min from down- 
town only $125+ utils 
269-8421 eves avail 3/1 


S BOS near beach GWM 
prof 28 seeks stable roomate 
deck WO solofiex only 
nonsmoker will have pet 
$300 no utl. Call 268-3290 














Lkg for F to share 2-fir apt 
with 3M 135 mo inc util/ht 
876-5995 or pdodds at 
523-5700 83 3rd st. shr kit 
bath; own rm avail Mar 1 


LUXURY 
LIVING 


Roomate for BEAUTIFUL 3 
bedroom apartment in Bos- 
ton audobon area. Conven- 
ient to T and stores $400 per 
month includes heat street 
parking and sauna. Call 
236-4423 


MEDFORD Non smkg rmt to 
share ig apt nr Tufts con to 
bus $200+ util avail imm Cali 
396-0836 


MILTON 2 roomates to share 
3 bedroom house $300 + 1/3 
utilities, heat incl. Call Margo 
698-2601 


N. CAMB F 23+ to share 
quiet, 5-1/2 rm apt. 2 bdrms, 
hdwd firs, gd nghbrhd. 
$240+utils. Call 628-8462. 


N CAMB F roomate for ig 2 
br good nghb on T. Avail 
3/15 or 4/1, $250+ no pets, 
no smoke. Nancy 491-7220. 


NEWTON CENTER 1 prof/ 
grad for 3/1, semi-coop hse, 
w/2 baths, pkg, W/D, nr T. 
$125+. 965-4834. 


NEWTON CORNER-3 prof 
sk same to shr 4 bdrm house 
w/ pkg loc. in quiet resid 
area nr T, Pike. Enjoy 
friendly, indep. living sit 
$206. 25/mo +util +dep. Call 
969-1893. 


NEWTON CRNR Prof M sks 
M/F rmmt for spacious 2 
bdrm apt $287.50+util. Lv 
mess. for Roger 576-3384. 


NORWOOD M prof 30's sks 
same. Pool & tennis, 25 min 
to S.Sta. $295 inct ht/nw. 

Avail 4/1. No smk. 589-7038. 





























PLYMOUTH 
SOUTH SHORE. M 25 prof 
stable quiet cin nonsmkr sks 
same to share apt/small hse 





half expenses. Cali Peter 
293-9633 
Single pregnant working 


woman seeks same to share 
apt & support. 926-8407 
(days) 492-7595 (eve). 


SO. END Male Roommate 
wanted for 2 bdrm apt in 
South End. Ron, 236-2079 
after 5:30pm. 


SOM/CAMB-nr Hvd Sq brite 
2 bdrm shr prof F sks same 
24+ avail 4/1 $225+ utils no 
smoke 628-7494 


SOM/CAMB Tidy, friendly M 
for large, sunny 4bdr. apt. 
Apr. 1 $190rutil Call 
Beth/Jay 628-7326 after 6. 


SOMERVILLE M/F ig 2br 
near Tufts Davis Sq hdwd firs 
Indry facil $262+ utils Call 
12/26 625-8671 

















SOMERVILLE M/F 25+ to 
shr sunny, spac 2 bdrm apt, 
Irg kit, hdwd firs, washer, 
quiet st, w/frndly, politically- 
aware M. Non-smkrs pref. 
$248+. 628-9828. 


SOMERVILLE M_ seeking 
Female between 25-35 very 
clean person 5 beautiful 
furnished rooms in 2 family 
house. Must be seen. NO 





WALTHAM-1 to share Ig 3 
bdrm hse nr 128, pike T 
hdwood fir fp! D&D pkg $283 
+ 894-5216 after 5 


WALTHAM 2 prof M seek 
M/F to share 3 bdrm twnhse 
near routes 2 and 128. Mas- 
ter bdrm w/sep bath. Indep 
but considerate lifestyle 
Rent $300 inci. ht. Cail 
George at 891-9874 


WALTHAM BiWM 22-30 for 
lux 2bd 2 bth apt ac w&d exc 
loc + other amenities refs 
Call 647-9624 after 7pm 








WATERTOWN- Sunny 
3bdrm apt. Conv to Bstn- 
Hvd Sq busses. $225/mo 
incl utils. Prefer 25+, prof., + 
respnsbie. 926-5625 aft 5pm 


WAT-F25 seeks nonsmkr for 
semifurn 2 bdrm nr T on 
Camb/Wat line 240+ util 
carpet d/d w/d pkg safe 
clean quiet. No pets 
923-1995 


WELLESLEY F prof sks M/F 
stdnt or pfof for twnhse in 
Ivly area. Off St pkg ev conv 
No pets Avail 2/84 235-9017 


WEST NEWTON M 34, seeks 
roomate for 2 br. 1st fir of 2 
fam hse, frpic, pkng, back 
yd. $312 incl util. 964-7615 


WEST ROX F 28 w/2 cats 
sks F-ige nice apt in hse 
Clean, resp, $250+ Talima, 
732-6462, 524-2776 eves 


WINTHROP F 28 sks rmmt 
5rm mod apt walk to bus 
ocean $210+ utils wshr + w- 
w Call Joan 726-2369 days 

















ROOMS 
TO RENT 


BEACON HILL 


Just renovated. 723-5680 


BELMONT lg attr private 
room, kitch prvidgs nr T 
Avail imm Call 484-6074 


BOSTON-SOUTH END 
Great room for GM 18-35 in 
ige apartment share kitchen 
& bath, furnished or not 
$55-70/wk Call 266-6873 


BRIGHTON Clean furnished 
rooms available for working 
people and graduate stu- 
dents, good references a 
must. Cali Mr. Ed 277-6622 

















Cleveland Crci $7. 277-2322 


NEWTON- Lg furnished 
room nr T + Pike safe resi- 
dential area.Kitch priv, util + 
ht inc. 332-9394 


SO END Cozy, carpeted, 
housekeeping rm in town 
house,share bath, $65 wk 
269-7221 


KENMORE SQ. 
645 Beacon St. Furnished 
rms, semi + priv bthrms, 
w/wall to wall carpeting, util 
incl. 247-1891 











SS aR RRR 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 





LATE ADS 
ALL 


L 
CATEGORIES 
TICKETS 


Billy Joel, Judas Priest, Van 
Halen, 201-851-2881. Phone 
orders. mjr credit cards 








SUCH A DEAL 
1977 OLDS VISTA CRUISER 
WAGON. Dark biue with 
wood grain sides. loaded 
great on gas. Exterior in ex- 
celient condition $2500 or 
best offer Cali 843-6923 
after 6PM 





BACK BAY-to share w/2 
thers d/w idry avail 4/1 2 
tpics conv to T $355 ht/hw 
Nci No tee 262-2218 eves 


Attr SWM 26 6 2 prof inteli 
nonest sinc shy Enjoys sun 
arts dining & dancing Sks 
outgoing sim SWF 23-28 to 
snare good times Pls write 
Rick Po box 1516 Wakefield 
Ma 01880 


Attr WF seeks tne same to 
snare nansm WM respt dis 
+ 30 time B: fn PO Box 
14 East Prov Ri 





3WM 30 ndsm ital iks 6ft gc 
y Wnts 2 ;O w gdkg st - Di 
crmszda men to 38 yrs pap 
PO Box 410 Chariestown MA 


JRIENTAL LADIES seek to 


ntact American men tor 
ndasnip. Marriage intor 
ition. pnotos $2 Equator 
14443-V43 Toledo 
43614 
SENSUOUS COUPLE 
Seeking other cpis for 
trendly intimate encntr good 
+ way rapport a must iets 


Meet taik see wnat happens 
Box 4514 Ea Prov RI 02914 


SWM 36 seeks dumb. ite- 





less slovenly partner Just 
k.dang Stil single Seek 
sady 2085 30s Witty Legs 
kes noop Cn 2 Mts 
Becn s Friends 6962 
Female ot color will give per- 
sonal Escort to retined 
mature gentlemen only Cail 
Carmen 232-0245 
We carry nundreds of re 
viacement needies tor your 


turntable and Cartridge Nee 
wet A mMayStacx 12B Enotr 
St marvara Sq 576-1980 


ELLE TTT EEA 
BULLETINS 


Bisexuall men's network. For 
more info, Call Norman, 
247-3047 


Need VHS copies of any 
“Davie and Goliath" 











episodes. Call collect, 
213-874-3398 
RECORD CASHS$ 


if you have records to seil, 
call for the most convenient 
way to get the most 
641-0139 AM-PM 





SE RT 
CAPE COD HOUSE 

2 woman looking for shares 
in group house on Cape July 
&/or Aug. Call 247-9141 8-5 


STUDIOS 


ARTIST'S STUDIO 
Ft Pt Channel 1000 sq ft 
$393/mo, utils inc non-live-in 
Long or short-term lease 
poss 269-1782 


ARTIST studio to rent or 
share ft pt. Channel area 
1000 sq ft $165. $275 non 
live in. tele 547-2546 ev 











Basement space 400+ sq ft 
at $.40 per, minimum $100, 2 
minute to red line T. You 
change to suit your needs 
24 hr access. 282-9828 


CHLS RIVER PARK 
Lg Studio apt. sep kitch, par- 
quet firs, sep dressing rm, ig 
terrace w/great river view, 
18th fir Heat+gas + A/C 
incl. Health club+ pkg avail 
$514 720-4359 eves 








WALTHAM Looking for a 
professional M or F 28-40 to 
share 6 room apt in 2 family 
house. Nice area. $275+ 
utils. 647-9558 


FT PT CHANNEL 5000 saft 
floor, NW&SE light fram 14 
windows. City views. Rent 
$1200 incl ht. Long lease 
$3500 fixt fee. 269-7677 





WALTHAM Prof F late 20's 
seeks same for large sunny 2 
bdrm apt. $200 + utils 
891-1436 


Non live in studio, Fort Point, 
2000 sqft $330/mo +fixture 
fee, newly painted, secure 
bidg 426-0933 





Waltham rmate wtd to shr 
condo, F pref. Exc loc d&d 
w/w ldry facil 300/mo ht incl 
call Ann at 894-6353 





WALTHAM/W. Newton nr 
128. F 26+ independent 
seeks similar to share 
spacious 5 room apt: hdwd 
firs, closets/storage, porch. 
Pkg. No pets. $250 inci all 
util. 899-0896 eves/wknds. 


WALTH-Hi tech area nr jobs. 
F n-smkr 25+ to shr 2bd htd 
mod apt.Pooil+prk. $325/mo 
+ elec.Sun/eves 894-7891 


WAT-2M 1F sk F25+ for hse 
nr Oakley CC T + shpg. Has 
yd fp! w/d.No pets, no smkg. 
$225+ 923-9104. 


WATERTOWN-2 F sk 1F for 
3bdrm clean apt no 
pets/cigs $175+ avail 3/1 
near shops 924-9024 


WATERTOWN /Beilmont 
28+ F to shr 3bdrm apt on 
Wtrtwn/bimt line w/2F's. 
Hrdwd firs frpic. Pkg w/2 
prches. safe quiet nbhood. 
Tree ind St. nonsmkg, no 
pets. resp. frndly $190+ Call 
923-2279. Avail 3/15 


WATERTOWN 


Female housemate wanted. 




















drugs, no pets. Call Large duplex, yard, parking, 
625-1269 anytime, leave near T & stores. $200+. 
message. 923-9382 

Somerville near Harvard WATERTOWN- M/F 25+ to 


seek 2 roommates $200 pilus 
utilities 729-5990 


SOMERVILLE- Porter Sq., 
2F to share spacious 3bdrm 
apt in 2 fam hse, newly re- 
nov, bkyd, w/pets, $225 + 
util, immed rental. 666-4944; 
491-0613 





shr hse nr river jog/ bike 
path, & T. Frpic, big yard, 
w/d, pkg, $350+. 923-2307 


WATERTOWN prof M 
w/children sks M or F 30+ to 
share apt. No smkg no pets 
$150+ utils. Call 923-1282 











Nonprof grp offers renov loft 
space in Dorch for Aug oc- 
cup. Great nat ight, new sys- 
tems, & rough plumb. Artists 
only. Conv to Camb or 
dwntwn by car or T. Various 
sizes $270 & up incl ht. 5 yr 
lease w purch option. $500 
dep 282-2900. Mr Luckett 


N.STA. Beaut loft space 
open, light, good for dance 
or other use on T Reas $ non 
iv Aft Mar 1 542-8280 
wkdays 3-5pm. 








STi 
Fenway area, available now, 
$3 10/mo Call Mike 267-6474 


SUBLETS 


BRI Summer sbiet 2br 
acmdn kitchen carpt near T 
roomy free park laundry in 
bsmt $550. 782-2217 
Somerville studio w/bath 
new paint close to T. Sublet 
for 6 months $300/mo. Cali 
354-7217 (aft 6pm) 


Ce 
MISCELLANY 











IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE... 


We will now accept ads 
until 10:30 AM Friday. An 
additional service fee of 
25% will be charged. 








Confrence on 
3/17 for 
Norman, 


Regional 
bisexuallity Sat 
more info, call 
247-3047 


Woman sought to pose for 
aesthetically appealing 
erotic photos for national 
publication. Experience not 
necessary. Beauty less im- 
portant than a _ youthful, 
wholesome, innocent, natu- 
ral look. Pay variable. Send 
phone =. and brief descrip- 
tion, photo if possible to 
Karen Fields. All replys 
strictly confidential Box 
6258 or Call Karen 
739-4603 


WRITERS 
committed freelancers for 
writers’ support grp fiction, 
nonf, adv, PR. First mtg Mar 
16. Send profile, contact info 
to Box 6960 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 


PSSSSSSSSSTI! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am. 
See you there! 























TO PLACE YOUR 


x 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 
PLEASE SEE THE 
AD FORM ON 
THE LAST PAGE 








Lat Litter King 


100 Ib. of Litter 
$14.00 plus tax 


Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food 


CALL 298-1800 














BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 
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COLOR COPIES 
(8x10) 


From artwork. books or 35 mmr 

Nor shdes T-shwt transters 
trom same COPY COP. 815 
Boytston St (oppasite 


Prudential) 267-9257 113 
Congress St. (near State S! 
367-2738 85 Franklin St 
(near Filenes) 451-0233 260 
Washington St nt Schoc 
St.) 367--3370 Open Eves 
and Saturdays 











| MR. BIG’se | 
| GIGANTIC | 
COPIES 


Copied. enlarged or reduced tc 
225 or any length on bono 
paper. velium or bright colored 
poster paper while you wait 
COPY COP. (815 Boyiston St 

(opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
13 Congress St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738. 85 Franklin St 

(near Filenes) 451-0233 260 
Washington St. (near School 
St.) 367-3370 Open Eves and 
Saturday Open Sundays 12-8 
at 815 Boylston St 











SCRIPOPHILY, 
}_td. 
WHAT IS 
SCRIPOPHILY, 
LTD? 

We sell: framed an- 
tique stocks and 
bonds. Perfect for of- 
fice and home. 
unique gift idea. 

Call or write for a 
catalog. 

18 Edgewater Lane | 
Needham, MA 02192 | 


444-0916 | 














NRE SERRE EE HS, 
PETS 


FREE KITTENS Ready to 
leave home on 2/28. Call 
Debra at 227-2111 days 


HOMELESS CAT 
Young male cat healthy 
friendly less than tyr neat 
housetrained w box | am al- 
lergic call Ned eves 
266-2360 day 964-5300 


Lg black Lab-Shep in need 
of good country home, love 
child. and outdoors. Please 
reply 268-5766, 6-9 











SKIING 


For Sale 200 cm skis.Atomic 
World Cup w/ Look Nevada 
bindings. Used three yers 
$75 Gert 742-1631 aft 5PM 


VAIL Colorado 2 bedrm 
Condo, frpice, full kitchen 
indoor-outdoor pool 
sauna, etc, 5 min to Village 
Avail Mar 24-31 944-2220 
days 965-0880 nights 


TRAVEL 


Jet to the West Coast with 
Cathitch $89 00 each way un- 
til Feb 26; $100.00 thereafter 
call 1-800-372-1234 


Key West- New luxury 40ft 
sail yacht, bare or crewed, 
great rates. 266-0309 


MOVNG TO PARIS? 
Eleg semi-furn 4 rms apt in 
Paris to trde 4 Ist ciss 
photo- studio wth liv-in or 
beaut loft in Bost on exc loc 
only tyr mini. Strt Jul 
617-492-4777 


Rider needed to Denver in 
May and possibile roommate 
on arrival 628-0497 


Round trip air tickets to 
Hawaii $400, Mexico $350 
West Coast $300. Leave and 
return anytime. 667-1752 


WEST PALM BEACH FLA 
Bed and breakfast 2 blocks 
trom water. Lrg sitting area 
and double bedroom Pri 
vate entrance and bath $40 
per might. 1-305-842-9395 


WANTED 


BASEBALL CARDS, before 
1979. Top dollar paid. Call 
Dan 498-5754 
































Johnson Fareboxes, any 
type, condition; also parts, 
repair manuals. Call anytime 
592-8708, collect OK 


LET US ADOPT 

if you would prefer not to 
abort. we offer a com- 
passionate alternative. We 
are a happily married 
professional couple who are 
eager to adopt a white new- 
born We promise to provide 
a warm/loving home. Con- 
fidential call collect 
914-762-5720 


Wanted Math & English 
TUTORS. Write compiete int 
to Box 577 Cambridge Ma 
02238 


oe aaa 
EDUCATION 


Rein Re RRO 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


WEAVING CLASSES 
On floor looms. 332-8290 


Oil Painting Class 10wks $50 
beg Mar 12 523-1748 


Ongoing fiction writing grp 
seeks new members. Meets 
bimonthly please send sam- 
ple of work to Phoenix Box 
6757 


DANCE 


BALLET 
Christiane Clark int Tues & 




















Tremont St. 4th fi near Park 
St. sta Boston. 357-4489/ 
267-9640. Starts Feb. 20. 


RMN CS 
LANGUAGE 


rench native offers courses 
in exchange of few hours of 
babysitting Back Bay 
536-5909 Josline 


ARSE ETE 
MEDITATION 


CAMBRIDGE ZEN CENTER- 
Daily meditation. Monthly in- 
tensive retreats. Dharma talk 
Thursday 8pm Call 
576-3229 


DHARMADHATU Buddhist 
Meditation & Study Center 
515 Centre St. Newton Cor- 
ner. Daily meditation Mon- 
Fri 7-8pm OPEN HOUSE 
Wed 3/7 at 8pm. For more 
into, call 617-965-2827 


Raja-Yoga meditation. 
Ram Chandra Mission. 
No fees 492-5094 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


400 sq ft studio space suit- 
able for photo or video com- 
plete VAS system time + 
rate negot. 787-5074. 





eRe NEAR 
MISCELLANY 





THE CRISIS IN 
EDUCATION: 


tions? Seminar at 
Waldorf Sch 739 Mass Ave 
Lex March 3 1-5:30 $12 Cail 
863-1062 for details and 
workshop topics. 


OHARMADHATU Buddhist 
Meditation & Study Center 
515 Centre St. Newton Cor- 
ner. Daily meditation Mon- 
Fri 7-8pm OPEN HOUSE 
Wed 3/7 at 8pm. For more 
info, call 617-965-2827 





SERVICES 


STAAL TORTIE ATE 
ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


Papers.resumes,etc. Top 
Quality AccuType 267-8063 





RESUMES» 
PRINTED 


et by COPY 


ston St. (op 
57 





\' . 44 260 Washing 
t st ) 367-3370 
ime papers and 
5 Open even 
Open Sur 
it 415 Boytston St 


| 
iQ franklin St (near 
j 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





PROF. EDITOR 
Prof editing available for any 
type of writing articles stu- 
dent thesis quick service 
625-4276 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING 


Theses, legal briefs, college 
essays, etc. Efficient, ac- 
curate, reasonabie work by 
professional typist. Fast 
turnover. Proofread. Pick-up 
& delivery. All work typed on 
IBM Selectric ill. Call today 
for price schedule and 
ap pointment. Ed 783-1305 


Quality and economy- 
typing and word processing 
266-1069 


See the difference word 
processing makes. Writing 
assistance available 
IBM, 5-page minimum. By 
appointment. Clarity editing 
& word pro 266-2082 














Typing-Selectric. Vol. dis- 
counts. Dictaphone. Rush 
522-7044 


eee 
BUSINESS 


SERVICES 





; Headquarters at 


ALWAYS ON | 
SUNDAY AT | 
COPY COP | 


815| 
Boylston Street (opposite | 
Prudential) is now open 
Sundays 12-8 Copying 
binding, color copies, | 
large copies printing, | 
cibac nranias Mon-Fri | 
7 30-10. Sat 9-6. Sunday 
12-8 Call the Cops at 
2¢ I2€ 








ane ch 
WePREEP 


ieee Mg 


For want of a BEEPER 

A message was lost 

For want of a message 

A call was lost 

For want of a call 

An appointment was lost 
For want of an appointment 
A sale was lost 

For want of a sale 

A chent was lost 

For want of a client 

A business was lost 


Are YOU getting the 


message’ 


2D 


The Beeper People! 
FOR SALES OR SERVICE 
CALL 
(617)890-BEEP 














CIBACHROME 
PRINTS FROM 35mm 
LIDES 


5x8" ($5.00) 

8"x10" ($8.00) 
in 10 minutes, Z00m lens allows 
cropping Available at COPY 
COP Headquarters at 815 
Boylston St. (opp. the Pruden- 
tial Ctr) 267-9267 Or Precinct 
2. 13 Congress St (near State 
St) 367-2738 Open eves and 
Saturday Open Sundays 12-8 
at 615 Boylston St 








CIBACHROME 
COLOR STATS 


Up to 11°x16'2 in 10 minutes 
Zoom jens enlarges or reduces 
50% from artwork, objects 
35mm sides. Glossy. matte or 
transparency output Available 
at COPY COP headquarters 
815 Boylston St.. (opp Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267 or Precinct 
!, 13 Congress St.. (near State 
St.) 367-2738 Open eves. and 
Sats. Open Sundays 12-€ at 
815 Boylston St 








COLOR 
‘COPIES 
(8x10) 

From artwork. books or 35 mm 
color sides T-shirt transfers 


from same COPY COP 6815 
Boylston St (opposite Pruden 
tral) 267-9267 13 Congress St 
inear State St) 367-2738 65 
Frankin St inear Filenes: 
451-0233 260 Washington St 
inear School St) 367-3370 
Open Eves and Saturday 
Open Sundays 12-8 at 815 
Boylston St 








BULIMIA GROUP 
12 Thurs eves, Karma Kitaj, 
LICSW, 731-6170. 


GAY MARRIED MEN 
You are not alone. Therapy 
Group forming. Cal! Francis 
Giambrone 628-6988 


SEE THE 
SPECIALISTS 


SHC International has an eight 
year record of successful 
resolution of male sexual 
problems, problems such as 
Premature ejaculation, 
impotency, and inexperience 
Don't be scared sexiess 
frustrated or embarrassed one 
day longer Begin to improve 
your sexual life TODAY. Cail 
the SPECIALISTS at 266-3444. 

















HYPNOSIS:Is the easiest 
way to improve in all areas 
Habits, Confidence, Study, 
Sports, Talent, Sex, etc 
Free self-hypnosis traini 
Call Bob Pilato at 776-7976 


TROUBLED 
PEOPLE 


Psychotherapy for de- 
pression, despair, lone- 
liness, just general misery. 
Initial interview at no 
charge. Ruth C 


964-2510 











SEMINAR 
issues in contemporary psy- 
choanalytic and de- 
velopmental theory. Brian 
Miller, 576-0889. 


BOSTON & 
CAMBRIDGE 
orel el aa, [e 

SERVICES 


couples, 
‘apy. 


individual, 
group ps: 
Initial interview(s) used to 
explore theories, attitudes 
and approach of thera- 
pists, encouraged and 
without charge. 
insurance claims processed. 
In Boston 782-5763 


In Cambridge 497-6716 





Want greater self-aware- 
ness, richer relationships, 
better communications? 
Join our Personal Growth 
Group. Exp. Leader, Gestalt 
Therapy. individual counsel- 
ing offered Dorothy 
491-6408 


DATING 





Voces , 
Ae quand Y 


Dating Service 
ry] 
You could meet 
someone special! 
Call for 
Free Brochure 
933-1529 











Single? 

It’s time you 
experienced 
the 

‘unblind date? 


Why take chances when 
you can see and hear 
someone first — on 
videotape! Save time, 
energy, and meet some 
of Boston’ s most eligible 
men and 
women. 






Featured in 
Che Globe 
Evening Magazine 
and more 


the PEOPLE 
NETWORK 
Newtan 


247-3800 


Boston: 











for two consecutive weeks. . . 





THE BOS 


Beni 


ION 





267-1234 





GUARANTEE 


The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We 
GUARANTEE that if your ad in the For Sale, Automotive, Sublets, Room- 
ates, or many other categories doesn’t work after you've bought it in advance 
we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one 
more week, but until it works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun 
your ad. The guarantee applies to any non-commercial ad for a single trans- 
acuon. Now THAT’S a guarantee. 


Phe 








MR. BIG’s@ 
GIGANTIC 
acta 


oped, enlarged or ed 
2 u25 any jength or nd 
paper vellum or Drignht oto red 
poster paper while you wait 
COPY COP (815 Boylston St 

i te Prudential) 267 67 


ongres 














J&C TYPESETTING 
Design and artwork. Ads - 
Brochures Resumes 
Newsletters. 731-5238. Brki 


_ cae arenctm 
COUNSELING 


Institute for Rational Living 
Since 1964 
SELF-HYPNOSIS 
Habit Control Programs 
Martin Grossack, Ph.D. 
Deep Relaxation - Seif 
Confidence - Phobias 
Tensions-Fear-Anxiety 
Job Stress 


739-5063 








Bi Mens group forming to 
support unique lifestyle 
Reasonable fees 566-0646 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 


Males without partners need 
SPECIALIZED assistance from 
professionally trained femaie 
surrogates. in order to resotve 
sexual problema such as 
premature ejaculation, tm- 





potency, or inexper . 
THE SPECIALIST at Sexual 
Health Centers 


266-3444 


Brookline Gay Mental Health 
Service. Insurance accepted, 
day. eve, & emergency 
appts. Individuals, couples, 
gouprs, free 1st visit, 24 hrs. 
734-6996, 


INSTITUTE FOR 
RATIONAL LIVING 
| Overcome: 
| Stress, Depression, 


boon na Love lesues 











Social Skills-Contidence 
Individual/Couple Group 
Therapy. Hypnosis, 
Licensed psychologists 
739-5063 


methods of Albert Ellis 





SEX THERAPY 


by the only 
SPECIALISTS in 
New England 
offering 
* SEXUAL THERAPY 
* SURROGATE THERAPY 
* COUPLES COUNSELING 
+ GENDER COUNSELING 
SEXUAL HEALTH 
CENTERS 


INTERNATIONAL INC 


739 Boytston Street, Boston 


266-3444 








| SOCIAL 
| THERAPY © 


Your problems are not in | 
your head. Why choose a | 
therapy that tells you they | 

| are? Social therapy helps 
people change, not adapt | 
to, an alienated and op- 
pressive society 


BOSTON INSTITUTE FOR | 
SOCIAL THERAPY 
& RESEARCH 


Sliding Scale 


524-7710 





INTERESTED IN INVESTING 
IN YOURSELF? Investing in 
yourself means taking the 
best care of yourself, and 
taking your mental health 
needs seriously. We offer a 
thoughtful, collaborative ap- 
proach to psychotherapy 
We invite you to interview us 
rigorously and without 
charge.Avail eves & wkends 
Catherine Delaney + Charies 
Reeves 492-6582. 





MANAGING STRESS 
PREVENT BURNOUT 
RELAXATION TRAINING 
msec 


Consultant 
(617) 734-4136 














INTERNATIONAL’S 
“The Rainbow 
Dating Service” 


NO NEED 
TO BE LONELY! 
THERE'S SOMEONE 
FOR EVERYONE! 
All nationalities. 
all ages. 


INTERNATIONALS 


884-8821 


M-F |0a.m.-8 p.m 


(outside areas call collect) 
Senior Citizens 
more than welcome 











SWINGERS Sin- 
gles/couples. Special rate 
for women. Gary Miller's dis- 
crete personal introduction. 
Plamates, Box 3355, York, 
PA 17402. 717-848-1408 





Compatibles 





“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares” 


Boston 
739-6688 
Braintree 
848-9388 

North Shore 
631-2997 
South Shore 
378-4389 


Springfield 
(413) 737-7644 
7 Years of quality service 
26 Offices throughout the 
Northeast 


Run and owned by 
li d social od 

















SINGLE? 
Meet that special person 
soon! 

Call Datique now. Free 

brochure. Low cost. All 

ages. Since 1970 
267-4500 

Datique Inc. 

437 Boyiston Street, 

Boston 02116 











BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


rFiyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
ishould not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
srequired to hold, 








deliver or forward 
such material. 





On 





ly ™ 
LunchDates 


Join Greater Boston's largest 
membership of busy single men 
& women who meet one to 
one over a relaxed, confiden- 
tial lunch or cocktail. Easy to 
join & inexpensive. Nobody 
else makes all the arrange- 
ments for you only 
LunchDates. Call us Mon.-Fri 
9am-6pm: Tues & Thurs 'til 7: 
Sat. 10-1 


254-2534 


__._ a 
LunchDates 


MA( 





~ BOX MAIL. 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 


to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


should be directed |’ 




















The nation’s largest 
personal dating 
service with 47 of- 
fices. We must be 
doing something 
right. 





723-4244 
749-5700 
879-8641 
232-4800 
245-4667 


Boston 
Framingham 
Chestnut Hill 
Wakefield 
Brockton 584-8303 








THE DATING 








MOVERS 
LOCAL — LONG DISTANCE 


| No job too or too 
| smail. Frequent trips to all 
New England, New York, 
New Jersey, PA, VA & 
OC. Call anytime. 
364-1927 oF 361-8185 
ICE WC 1051 OPN — 1490 











Peor Peo pk sYiuvers 
expert moving and 
packing 
Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low 











rates 
Licensed insured 
Pianos 
~ 522-0826 
MPDU 24184 } 
NEGOTIABLE RATES | 
Tired of high hourly ra 


offer cheapest moving x 
around. 776-0463 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 








NEW-YORK movers one day 
service reliable 641-1265 





body work 628-8272. 


Straight, legit, non-sexual, 
non-genital (non-lic) wonder- 
ful massage. Still interested? 
254-3218. 





HOME 
SERVICES 
Cleans, paints, wallpapers, 
carpentry, insul. 825-3081 





Professional cleaning serv- 
ices for homes and offices 
references 266-6774 
266-3780 

Quality custom wood work, 


kitchen cabs, built-ins etc 
Call Alan 522-1083 








PAINTERS 


i sciteienianiateh hemeteenenriahienaaienaintntateiiementia eee 
Great Painter 354-6088 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TYROL CLEANERS 
Experienced professionais 
specializing in hypo-al- 
lergenic and standard clean- 
ing 783-0283 








LEGAL 
SERVICES 
TAX PREPARATION 


Margaret C. Reilly 
628-5415 


TAX TAMER - Expert work 
Fair pricing. 436-2583 





MOVERS 


| Ne BERT SSS RN RES 
1-4 Men + van, 24° truck 
825-3081 dolly’s NYC pianos 


1-2 men+van Fast 742-0824 


2 men & van best rates. R&B 
Movers 254-6145 


A&M Movers! Anything, any- 
time Cheap. 254-1788 














APOLLO MOVERS reliable 
and hardworking licensed 
and insured. 497-4101 








THE 
BRUCE WEST 
LOCAL MOVING CO. 


“vet 547-6246 
GENTLE GIANT 


Highly professional work lo- 
cal and long distance; pianos 
fair rate 864-1516 


Man & Truck $15 547-9365 


Mosier oro 

















$7*15/hr. 











ao 
= 
am © ~MAX!-VANS 
= © CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 
© HOMES © BUSINESSES 
4 © 24 HOUR DELIVERY 
= SERVICE 
= e LIC & INS 
oOo 
Es 236-1848 
Best Movers the Experts 
apts, pianos, commercial. 


Lic ins Call us 776-2317 


1-2 Men plus Van Catch 22 
exp rel 846-2698 


Marakesh| 
moving @ storage 


Since 1970 
LIC. & INS. /M.C. & VISA 
inexpensive recycled 



























CALL 
661-0550 
ANYTIME 
i Youcan 
> trust us — 
thousands 
MEPL 21417 have. 
Modern Movers anything 
anywhere anytime 254-9 169. 
gentie mover fr$15 262-2526 





MOVERS W/15FT TRUCK 

for local moving reliable fully 

insured MDPU 25387 
1-0004 


Nice trish boys&truck lic&ins 
careful 641-1234 





PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates — 24 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 

Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 


PACHYDERM 
Dependable moving service. 
Careful, courteous movers. 
Lisc. & ins. Call Mike or Carol 
646-9645. 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert pi- 
ano moving/rigging/crane 
hoisting. Reas. rates lic/ins. 
868-8787 MPDU 24009. 














VYV-1' Tel. 


JDVE 


LUM 














LICENSED & PIANO 
INSURED RIGGING 
r 


| apr.| HOME | OFFICE | 








D.C. INTERSTATE 
N.Y.C. Van Lines inc. 
LiF. Agent 


CA 
FLORIDA F -4 
international VY 


491-2211 


FREE ESTIMATES 
MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
MC & VISA 


















Fireproof: Palletized 


STORAGE 


af 






Weare use 





~ PIANOS ONLY! _ 


Allston Piano Moving Co 


Licensed and insured 


254-8228 


NICE MAN & VAN_ 
Smail jobs $15hr efficient 
courteous service 628-9032 


turtia 


Cambridge, MA 
492-1350 


10 YEARS TO THE 
COMMUNITY. FAST, 
COURTEOUS SERVICE 
We eat Pianos 
for Breakfast! 
M.D.P.U.#1581 














SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Prompt, exper'd. Local or 
long dist MC VISA 321-1017 


Silly Movers. 742-0824 
ange SMOOTH MOVE 


Y can see symptoms of 
passant trauma. For relief call 
628-5613 MDPU #25175 


PARTY 


DISCO-O-TECHS - DJ's with 
best new dance music. We 
arrange everything for any 
budget. 628-9238 


EDWARDS 


LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


For all occasions: Weddings 
a Speciality. Excellent serv- 
ice, Reasonable rates. Call 
Edward Maiden 321-2129. 














VENUS 
VISUALS 
Preserve in film, video, 
photos or slides: 
© Special Occasions 
© Weddings 
© Religious Events 
© Legal/Insurance 
Documentations 
© Notarized & Bonded 


“ibe 

























Se ne lh a al 


ante 


oe ee 












LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’s’DJ’S DJ’S 
For your party, dance, large 
family herings. We'll DJ, 
you'll dance. Prices elastic. 
Also attn. bands-complete 
PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
for the struggling artists dis- 
count. Woody 782-4518 for 

more info. 





Phoenix 


Classifieds 
are having a 
PARTY 


Department Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters 
Magicians - etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 











DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. 
gas allow. Good cars lea’ 
Sally. Must be 21 & | 
Call 267-4836. 





allowance, 262-9590 





EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 
For ail occasions: Weddings 
8, Ex it serv- 


Reasonable rates. 
Edward Maiden, 321-2129. 
New Orleans ride wanted to 





expenses. Joe 282-7457. 


Rider wanted. Share driving 
& expenses to Portland Or- 
egon. Leaving early March. 
Call Dan 284-3497 eves 


Ride wanted March or April 
to Buffalo, Albany or Syr- 
acuse. Need 2-3 wks leed 
time- will share driving, exp. 
Call 522-4131 for Freeland 


DRIVERS | 














734-8110 
1018 Comm. Ave. 
Boston 





SM 
FOR SALE 


ELINA RID 
ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


19th Cent 3/4 size mahogany 
sleigh bed with mattress 
$350 cash. 739-2919 eves. 





For sale:Stand up oak desk. 
72 x 44x 33 

w/ 15 1/2 ” attached shelf. 
Role top on one side of cabi- 
net. 4 drawers on other side 
+ 3 drawers on top. Comes 
w/ 30” swivel stool w/ back. 
Keep healthy- Price $3000. 
427-1408. 


NRRL rR 
APPLIANCES 


Refrigerator & washer/dryer 
Nearly new Sears refriger- 
ator/freezer, $375, Deluxe 
washer, $425 and 2 yr old 
Sears gas dryer, $125. Ex- 
cellent cond. h-646-6062 
w-497-2612. 


REFRIGERATOR /Freezer 
Must sell 21 CU ft. Admiral 
5x5 frost free, yellow. Cam- 
bridge $125 or BO 354-1483 


BICYCLES 

Brand new 18 spd Itd ed. Fuji 
bicycle all alloy w/extras, 
perfect condition, super buy, 
$400. 497-8385. 








FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


AUSTRIAN SHADES 
Beautiful designer fabric 
Austrian shades. Blues, + 
rust colors. Fits 19 inch win- 
dows and 30 inch window. 
Call 484-7484 for more infor- 
mation. 





HERBALIFE CUSTOMERS 
now fourty percent off 
Herbalife vitamins and 
weithioss products. Dis- 
tributors, special prices. 
Ann, 749-0177. Nights 7-10 
pm and weekends 





Beautiful, unique, solid Brass 
bed, frame, head board, foot 
board, fits double mat. Call 
early am/late pm $400 
497-8385 


Bed table desk and lots 
more furniture is made from 
dark brown bamboo or wood 
call Bobby 738-5424 


Chrome/gi din. tole w/ 

4 leather chairs $250. 
Crromeres cot/end tbies 
$175. B+W TV $75. Rattan 
rocker $80. All exc. cond. 
262-6196 day/eves 


Copy machine 3M, perf cond 
$900; stackable chairs 
w/arms, perf cond, $25 
each; desk, irg like new, 
$220; refrigerator, $100; 
277-9405 eves. 


KING SIZE SOFA 
Simmons hideaway sofa 
bed. Very good condition. 
gy into very comfortable 

Medium biue fabric. 
$450 Call 484-7484 


Leather couch chair $350 
White My a bdrmset 
sgle Grssr_ w/mirror 
desk $300 Call 742-2166 


Lg cont sofa w/2 full 
size ottos $500. Sid teak 
cfe tbi $50.00. Sid wd nest 
tb! $110. 237-4437 eves 


LOVE SEAT! 
Grey velour tuxedo style re- 
cently cleaned, flawless con- 
. $250 replacement 
value $695 BAck BAy 
266-5827 *ft 6 


























ONE OF AKIND — 
High quality tablecloths im- 
ported beautifully 
emroidered 247-0864 to ar- 
range appt 


QUEEN WATERBED 
Complete. 6-drawer 


tal, bookcase hdbd. Top 
grain light oak, unique de- 
sign. Like new. $650. Call 
927-7600 ext. 1163 days, 
267-5646 aft. 7 


BEAUTIFUL RATTAN 
L/R Den-set sectional couch 
2 armchairs, —_ top table, 


Cushions $395 277-6062 
Late eves OK 


SLEEP SOFA-' “Stake 
Navy print; mtc 
chair/hassock; round ion 
mica table; vert stereo stand, 
321-4270 aft/eve. 


SOFA BED- queen size, off 
white w/earth tones, Vry gd 
cond $200 divrdmvng, must 
sell. 491-6803. 




















THE 
Guaranteed 
Classified 


Call 267-1234 


IT RUNS 
TIL IT WORKS 











Wainut dining room set, 
table, 6 chairs, original 1920 
vintage, Mohair upholstery, 
in mint condition- $850 
696-6909 


HEAT WITHOUT git 
Brand new Patriot per 
Compact wood-burning 
stove. Small, durable, and 
money saving. This is a great 
buy, the stove is still in the 
factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00. 
Cali John at 536-5390 ext 
456 between 1-4PM. 


De ee 
ODDS & ENDS 


SUMMER'S COMING 
Get in shape! Women's 
World membership for sale, 
good til 6/86, transfer to any 
branch. $300 or best offer. 
Donna 868-0117 


For sale 2 latch hook rugs 
size 30°x60", 100% wool 
$400 each Call 923-7719. 














COAL STOVE 
sso coal burning stove. 
Tope of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 


reasonable offer. 746-5575 
after 6 pm. 


gee ee 
FURNITURE 


2 single platform beds, up- 
holstered livingroom chairs, 
coffee & end tables, lots 
more, all for bo.492-2540. 


7-pc hdwd bdrm/study set. 
Desk, chair, 2-pc book- 
shelves, hdbd, nite stand, & 
chest.$775. 367-0759. 


Antique C fRoll-top desk 
restored & refinished A 
beauty $1200 367-2170 


APT SALE NEED CASH 
BEST OFFER 19” cir tv $275- 
full sz bed $125-dresser $40- 
bk cse $10-sivrwr $75-cutiry 
$40-prof ckware $175-frst 
frae refrg 19.1 cu ft $400- 
hndmd massage tb! $300-3 
armchrs $75- each sofabed 
$75-revolving gristmill coffee 
table $250-Kodak camera 
$20-medium mens clothing, 
paintings $50 each 889-1422 


FOAM RUBBER 
DISCOUNT CENTER 
Cushions, Mattresses, Boisters, 
Covers, ready to go or made to 
order. Shredded foam. 

Platform beds. 











Foam cut at no extra charge. 
165 Brighton Ave., Aliston 








254-4819 


NEED 
CASH 


We buy used 
Paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 


STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge | 











VAN HALEN TIX 
3/16 Centrum fir 18th row. 
Not scalping | can't make it 
BO Face value & up 
527-1070 Iv msg 


BUYING 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & Antique 
Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also American, 
European, & Oriental 
Gold items 





White City Shopping 
Ctr. 


Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 














FOR SALE Lifetime mem- 
bership to European heaith 
spa $800 vaiue. A real 
Bargain at $500. 335-0489 


BEER LOVERS! 
Try Homebrewing. Kits with 
instructions. Save $$$ 
489-4565 


MOVING MUST SELL tyr 
Bos health club mem. Pool 
naut stm saun whirl. B/O 
327-4427 aft 8pm 


New Exercise-rowing bike 
$100 2new drafting chairs 
$75each downfrm $300 
720-0119 











VIDEO 


aw x tal Prices Ar 











BAND seeks prac 


space 
24hrs w/security $250 a mo. 


max. Don 965-2533 
















VIDEOSMITH 


279A Harvard § 
Brookline. MA 2 







32-662 


2 Crowm D150A dual-chan- 
nel power amps perfect cond 
few hours of studio use $450 
each firm, retail $650 each. 2 
Heavey duty Altec 808-8B 


drivers with 511B metal 
horns new $200 each retail 
over $300. Cali 232-6673, 
leave message 





Bassist needed by orig. new 
rock band 


254-6356- After 5pm. 





Blues guitarist studying jazz 
seeks musicians and singers 
to jam with. Please cali Sean 
6pm-10pm (Newton) 
738-7936. 


_KEYBOARDISTS 


hed Boston area 








Bassist needed by orig new 
wave pop rock band w/ re- 
hearsal sp and songs 
254-6356 after 5 pm. 


Bass player wanted by near 
working Top 40 band. Pro 
attitude helpful. Call 
767-1483, 668-8256. 


Bass player wanted! Bass 
nebéded for band doing cov- 
ers and originals. Cali 
783-3681. 











JOY OF MOVEMENT 
Cent Sq membership for 
sale. 7 mos unlimited classes 
$195. 491-3776. 


PRETENDERS TICKETS Or- 
pheum April 27,28,29 $30-35 
401-765-0143. Best early 
morn late eve or anytime. 


Solofiex weight training ma- 
chine, perfect cond. hardly 
used, $625 new, asking $500 
Call 247-1156 


VAN HALEN Tickets Worc 
March 16, Prov Mar 17,18. 
$40 401-765-0143 Best early 
morn late eve or any time. 


Women's health club mem- 
bership 1 year, 8 mos Nauti- 
lus whirlpool $350 negot. 
Cali evenings 742-6331. 














A.D.S. model 10 delay syst 
minus spkrs $550. B & O 
M75 spkr, 125 watts protec- 
tive overload stands mint 
cond. $450. 603-485-3382. 


Bass player w/lead vocal, 
must be able to play gb, 
top40, rock + country. 
Steady work + good $. Cali 
Stu 986-7144 anytime 





DUAL Model 508 Turntabie. 
Never Used. Only $162. Call 
Chery! at 536-5390 x 456. 


GRUNDIG AM-FM Car 
cassette radios w/Dolby sys- 
tems. $200 ea. Cali Chery! 
536-5390 x 456. 


Jensen system 8 loudspks 
oustanding clarity-top of the 
line! Deep honest 4 way mu- 
sic reproduction. Need 
money 5 262-4769 


Loudspeakers for sale. 
Never used. Only $125.40 
each. Call Chery! at 
536-5390 ext. 456 M-F. 














Bass+ drums needed for hi- 
energy orig. rock band. No 
punk or HM. Exp, trans, BU 
vocals+. 862-1261. 


aogpbrny - ht pro wking Bos- 
on rock band orig & cover 
Exp pros only 668-6324. 


Wanted: 
Bass with lead vocal, tenor 
Beazak Entertainment 
734-0807 


Bass with lead vocals and 
multikeys needed by Top-40 
band. Full-time. Pros only. 
361-0526. 











band seeks creative, me- 
lodic keyboardist w/ lead vo- 
cals. 50/50 cover/orig.; Van 
the Man to Elvis Costello 
Trans. a must! Call Dave 
837-0832, or Sandy 
325-5643, Aft. or Eve. 


btfi PINK CADILLAC seeks 
harp/gtr/perc/sax/keys/? 
play more than 1? M/F or 
teams dont be shy 266-1460 





Lowest price for video Let's 
make a deal your gig on lo- 
cation Academy of Tele- 


vision Arts 787-5074 





Male singer/lyricist, 20, 


w/much studio/stage exp 


seeks band into new-wave 


dance/pop. Bob 787-0429 





M or F lead vocalist w/ good 
appear & stage presence 
wanted for working Top40 


band. Jeff 528-1943 





Multi-keyboard player 
wanted for working part time 
GB/Top 40 band. Bass 
ability a plus. Vocal ability a 


plus. Louie 391-3948 








Dance beat drummer wantd 
for original pop band in 
Reading Cail Donny after 6 
944-9012 





GUITAR AND BASS 


NE 
For all original melodic rock 
band. Lead vocal 


Ous and experienced only. 
Presence, looks, creative, 
song and arranging ability a 
must . 522-2588 Eves. 


Guitarist-exp. Prof sks wk 
with top 40 comm band. 
Bkup voc. Can travel gd att. 
Todd 524-7562 





ability 
necesssary. Extremely seri- 





Guitarist seeks serious peo- 
ple/group into music and 
quality. No b.s. or ego 
artists. Originals preferred 
251-7383 








cessor 





- State of the art - 
printing, and copying. 
The data on your floppy diskette can be translated directly 
to typeset for cost-effective production of galleys or mechani- 
cals. Or, the same data can be used for laser printing — 
producing high-speed, quality reproduction of proposals, 
theses, legal briefs, manuals, manuscripts, personalized let- 
ters, etc., etc. 
We are diskette compatible with Wang, CPT, DEC, and 
IBM Displaywriter or we can receive data by telecommunica- 
tions from virtually any word processor. (Apple, Commodore 


VIC, IBM PC, etc.) 


RINT 
DATA OCES 


C Gigi Qk 


Treat your $5 Floppy... 
to our $85,000 Laser Printer 


CopyQuik’s Data Outprint service offers your word pro- 
conversion to typesetting, laser 


For information 


call 864-1856 


ask for Julie or Olga 























Cambridge Boston Fverett North Andover 
epee 
PANASONIC Technics Elderly drummer, 36, seeks 
PHOTOGRAPHY tapedeck turntable and very busy g.b. trio-quartet. for ol EAE rock 


Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


tuner receiver exc condition. 
$400 or B.O. 783-0283 


Strong vocals, lots of ex- 
perience. 662-9560. 





Phase linear 700B 





PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Beautiful space overlooking 
the Boston Commons avail- 
able for rent. Hardwood 
floors, good natural light, 
and access to elevator. 
Hourly rates. Call 423-9254 
9am-6pm 


aA MBE 
MUSIC 


EE IE 
AUDIO VISUAL 


IMF TLS5O Studio monitor 
sold at $1400 askng 

DYNA 400 AMP $350 or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 








tech 
hifi 





SAVE UP 
TO 50% 
& MORE, 
EVERYDAY 
IN EVERY 
STORE! 


ECM23F mic $50. Call Ben 
523-1948 or 969-6150. 





MUST SELL 
Denon DP51F turntable w/ 
Bang & Olufson M-1 wl 


Orummer & bass player seek 





to join band. Call Mark 
662-8387 
PRO DRUMMER 


Seeks established original 
High energy rock band. Full 
dedication a must. Call Rod 
851-6982 





$500 Ads L-810 speak 
$500 Yamaha R-700 digital 
rec $300 will seli as — 
for $1300 inc cassette 
phones. Call 522-8045 BOS: 


Speck 16 Chan recording 
console. 16MiC/lines, 16 
monitors, cues, pans. 8 bus, 
+4 level, p't'chbay 372-4236 


Thorens turntable TD 166 
$195 Altec Lansing speakers 
model 6 $420 (a pair) Call 
Bobby 738-5424 


USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores 
full of guaranteed used 
equipment. We buy, seil. 
trade and fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND 225 
Newbury St. Boston, MA 
236-1827 of 31 Holland St. 
Davis Sq. Somerville, MA 
625-7707. 


Vector Research VRX9000 
digital stereo receiver 80 
watts $450. Philips 308 turn- 
table w/Ortofon cart. $75. 
739-2919 eves. 














DRUMMERS 
The Pack, Boston orig bnd 
sks vicious pop perc for 
basements, clubs; stud, the 
works. Traps, strav, pro att. 
David 244-4678 eves. only. 


DRUMMER WANTED 
By Boston band. Original 
new rock band from Boston 
must be able to play modern 
rock, tribal rock/dance rock, 
reggae, funk/punk, jazz 
rock. Up coming band with 
quality + style serious + 
dedicated only. Contact 
John 927-9174 or Tony 
777-4262, 665-3040 WD. 


Bassist with vocals wntd for 
working Top 40-GB band 
Massachusetts based. Call 
Tom 603-868-7488 











ORUMMER- wntd. for orig 
R&R trio. Rehearse in Quincy 
5-6 nites. Serious att'd only. 
497-6336, 5:30-7 is best 


Orums & Bass wanted to 
lete orig/cov bnd Bass 








YAMAHA G100 212 guitar 
amp w/wheels & cover, $375 
or BO. MALATCHI 6-ch mix- 
ing board w/rd case, gd 
cond, $275. 628-2255. 


Aggressive modern funky 
serious bassist still wanted 
by orig band. Stephen 
451-1229 


ALL ORIG. band sks lead 
guit w/lead voc. Equip, gd 
atd + travel a must pros only. 
Jim 894-7462 Don 965-2533 











See Our Ad in 
ARTS & 
ENTERTAINMENT 








870 Comm. Ave. 


Boston 
Across From B.U. 


566-3100 








ARE U SERIOUS? 

are! F id voc 19-27 
a for all female R&R 
pop band. Good looks stage 
pres strong voc a must Call 
Beth 437-1132. 


Attn: Rock Songwriters. Co- 
writers/ arrangers wanted to 
develop/ record pop/ rock/ 
aor originals. | have full 8 
track studio & pro ex- 
perience. Call Aaron 
774-3842 to leave name/ 
phone when to contact. 
Pros/semi-pros only pis 





w/BU vocals ness Kelley 
745-8133 Brian 743-4801 


Exp bassist wtd for near 
working cover/orig rock 
band, rehearsal in Andover, 
Cail 475-1956 after 6 pm. 


Experienced Multi-keys look- 
ing for working band. Aliso 
double on guitar, bass, 
drums, vocais Pro ONLY call 
David 734-8261 


Ex-Twister guit & drums sk 
bass for orig hard pop 
w/strains of psychedelic & 
soul. Herb 547-8398 


Female singer wanted for es- 
tablished Top-40 band. 
Good $. Call Brian 

(713) 978-7400 Room 373 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
Wanted. Aliso MULTIKEYS 
for original rock funk band. 
Write: Constant Change Po 
Box 96 Aliston 02134. 


F Vocalist/Congas/ per- 
cussionsist looking for con- 
cert band. 12 years ex- 
periencestage & studio. 
Dianne Marie 262-3641 




















band. Voc., lead ability, & 
trans. A must Prof only Call 
603-224-8467 


Guitarist w/sax double look- 
ing for work. Plenty club con- 
cert studio exp. All styles 
783-3798 


Guitar or bass wanted with 
lead vocal for T-40 rock 
band. Fulltime near working. 
Steve 944-6970 


GUITAR player wanted to 
form orig band w/singer and 
keyboard player. Must be 














versitile + creative. Call 
491-1838 
Guit voc nd bass, keys, 


drms. Wknd wk local gd $, 
exper pros only call Lu 
284-7912 or Iv message at 
286-0125 


| am interested in forming a 
harmonica trio. Experienced 
bass, chromatic, and 48 
chord players please reply to 
Box 1263, Concord MA 
01742. Please include name, 
address, and phone. 


if recording + touring inter- 
est u + ur a dedicated + 
enthusiastic RnR drummer 
or Ld guitar, call 396-5939 
Maria/Paula 


KEYBOARDS 
$300-plius; Est. Full time T40 
trio; Must sing some lead: 
Key-bass; good equipment a 
must. 569-1410. 


KEYBOARDS & DRUMS 
Serious pros for orig rock 
band priorities: chops great 
attitude mat & mobility We 
have guit bass lead voc orig 
mat & an intrntnily known 
prod Studio & road exp req 
Mus ed pref will be recording 
w/in a month in resp to seri- 
ous intrntl rec label int 
247-2527 for int.& aud 

















KEYBOARDS 
Keyboard player wanted im- 
mediatly for cover rock 
top-40 band. Pros only 
447-6766 


M needed to form 
band.Be pro mature have in- 
terest in middie of road, 


cover. Margaret 731-3909 





Original pop 


rock group 
needs drummer who a 





REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


Sound proof-24 hrs.- 
security-loading dock 
-game room-low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., | 

267-4079 or 566-5901 





Rubber Rodeo auditioning 
bass players. 744-7678 or 
401-647-5610 


Saxaphonist exp. pro 
Berklee grad. seeks Working 
band call Steve 864-8794 





Sema II 
INSTRUCTION 





a aaa NEEDED 


ed Original rock 





back up have jobs, 
ment call 247-0972 10-5 — 





Orig. rock band with studio, 
video, and rehearsal space 


seeks solid rock guitar 
player with vocais. Rick 
762-7361. 





Pop band on 1st rung of lad- 
der nds rhytm guit 2 climb w/ 
us. PA > i Cov/orig after 


2 964-7 





Powerhouse drummer 
needed studio sit frist then 
igs vocs a pluse 


live 


894-2973 John 





Pro 8-track recording 
at lowest rates! 965-4392 


Pro Bass w/vocs wntd im- 
med for estab & workg prog 
cntry/sthrn rock band. Equip 
& exper a must. Fitchburg 
area. Cail ‘‘Snakebite™ 
772-5874 eves. 


Pro R&R band has mgmnt 
promo rec + coming South 
America tour seek rhythm 
guitar player or keyboard 
player must have exc equip 
trans + must sing good har- 
mony 617-623-5108 


Bass player needed for near 
working cover/original rock 
band professionals only call 
391-3159 


Rent an Oberheim OX Drum 
Machine? Why not! Cali OSL 
Pro Audio 646-3950 


Road manager needed by 
Malibu connections helpful 
leave m 
Colt 4-7pm 592-7566 


ROCK N ROLL BAND 
wanted. Vocalist/ guitarist/ 
writr seeking band for de- 
mos/live. Have PA. 
731-3413. 


























ATTENTION ROCK 
BANDSI!I 
We shoot on location, 
$75 


And we'll _ you 
— Im. 











= 





Heads-Up 
Boutique 


531-537 Broadway Ry | 
LAWRENCE. MASS 682-163: 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
First with New York & 
West Coast Fashions 


Clothes for. . . 
Stage. Show. 
Rock. Disco 
or 







“We 
Have 
All The 

Clothes!” 


Be it hard rock or 
dressy show, 

We have the styles to fit 
your act. 


Group discounts 

Personal check accepted. 
Master Charge & Visa 
cards 

Open Daily: Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. & Sat.: 10-5:30 p.m. 
Tues & Fri.: 'til 8:30 p.m. 











Sax man sks R&B, reggae. 
Blues or R&R band. Got the 
groove? Make the move. 
Dan 739-5079. 


Ser guit & drums sk keys 
bass & voc w pro att for T40 
band w jazz R&B infi Toto 
Steely Dan Police Jarreau 
Bob 823-7789 Gary 
339-3565. 


SHOW BAND 
Seeks entertaining key- 
board, male front, PT, must 
have car. Bob 734-1153, 
341-1234. 


Singing bass player wanted 
by established hard rock 
band. Have backing and 
igs. Call Mike 286-1773, 
teve 581-1959 


THE ROX seek keyboardist & 
2nd guitarist for 60s-80s 
covers/origs program- 
mature pros w/vocals, 
eqpm, transp, income & 60s 
roots. Scott 878-0239. 


Wanted guit w/ sining abi we 
do Fm cover near work call 
after 6pm Don 625-2602, 
776-4125 Steve 




















Keys wtd for local top 40 
band for FT work some vcis 
trans pro attu call 254-1788 
745-5246 Iv name & number 


KEYS wtd for rock/biues 
bnd wkng part time, piano or 
organ, no synth, Dan 
964-8219. Gary 661-6741 


Lead vocals needed by 
startup TOP 40 band. Must 
also play either bass or horn 
Dan aft 6. 272-9177 








Wanted Lead guitarist for 
working Top-40 band. 
Steady work & top money 
Pros only. 927-3088 after 6 
or 741-0317. 


Working band sks multi-keys 
w/Id voc for: T40 Funk- rock 
& orig we have future- gigs 
now 884-5649 


Zodio Doze sks bass with im- 
age & talent to match. Quaili- 
fied inquiries only. Call 
423-1634 anytime 








es for Peter 


$220; Kustom 4x12 cab 
8ohms_ w/wheels 
Amps vry clean- 
f/synth, keys. Canbe dirtied 
“efor. 782-6787 Bennett. 
A 5 


cond aggressive material re- 
quires exp solid player Ma- 
jor record Co likes our mate- 
fial call days 545-9800 


JOE FIELD Lessons on Vibes 
and Drums 7yrs coilege 
teaching. exp. 489-4565 


PIANO&MEDIATECH 
Custom Lessons Tailored to 
Your Needs. Learn to Play All 
Styles by Ear 
*AUDIO/SYNTHESIZERS 
and more! $12°437-7124 


LINNDRUM & DMX 
Programming taught by NYC 
studio drummer. Cali Ron 
783-2849 


PAINLESS MUSIC! 
Guit, vocal lessons easy with 
a pro! Mark 566-3241 

















GUITAR STUDIO 
Private & group 
instruction 
All styles 
Call now 


497-7767 














SING + PLAY 
Learn voice guitar + bass 
Qualified patient teacher 
Stephan Sky 536-2212 


STUDIO RECORDING 
Learn the art of studio and 
live music recording taught 
by pro recording engineer 
Call 481-0408 aft 69m 


RICK BERLIN 
Voice Lessons. Avoid Vocal 
Blowout. increase range and 
technique. Call afternoons 
524-2412 


RANDY ROOS 
GUITARIST OFFERING PRI- 
VATE LESSONS. A personal 
approach to developing your 
own style. 469-9191 
Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231 


s TOM 
BOSS 
PIANO 


HN 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 





























MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
1967 MARTIN 028 Guitar Ex 
condition Brazilian rose- 
wood Super tone-vol. $1200 
or BO. 491-3549 


1973 Fender F35 accoustic 
folk gtr good cond $300 or 
b/o. 731-6281 eve 


1980 Takamine classci gtr 
w/hard case, perf cond $300 
or B/O. 325-9231 


1981 D-25K MARTIN guitar 
w 640 case. Like new. $700 
firm. Call Ed at 247-1355 


2 uprights for sale or rent, 
$30/mo. Poole Bros. absol 
gorg $1295. Behning $595, 
both renov. 523-4934 


5 Piece vintage Gretsch 
chrome drum set Zildjian 
cymbals road cases extras. 
700 

















Cario Robelli black Gibson 
copy with case $160 
Synaire SX6 with stand, 
adapter and case $90 

Call Jeff before 5 492-4207 
or Eric after 5 783-2011 


Alto Saxophone, Conn, with 
case and lyre. Excellent con- 
dition. $350 Call after 7pm 
787-3089 


Am lead cap 4 12” spk gd 
cond $150 SD Curlee bass 
fretless demarzio pu, beauty 
$150 623-2066 


Ampeg SVT bass amp + 2 
SVT cabs for sale. Great 
condition $1000. Cali Mark 
787-0047 7pm-10pm 














AMPS!AMPS!AMPS! 
Peavy std. 135wrms, 2-ch,ch 
switch, ‘auto mix’, active EQ 


$230; Kustom til 
lead-130wrms, overdrive, 
tremolo, 2-ch, active EQ 


-$190. 
good 





Must sell guitar, bass, amps 
& cabinets for both. Cali or 
leave message. 
225-9123 eves 


BAND BREAK-UP 


Andy 





BGW 250 E power amp $250 
Peavey 2-15 Bass cab, EVM 
and black 
$175. Dave 783- 5553. 


widow loaded, 
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EQUIPMENT SALE PIANO TECH | Shei casein gooa"cona. Formerly of 20 bent. seeks M idealist w | classical music, 
brass pick quai B. Law. | Private instruction in: | askng $550. Call Mark Govt woul he to gt ON et passionate soul, intell, attr, | you'll love 
pated Pups, $500. ATS ‘oad ~~ | Piano tuning, resto-| 603-8 Bs -48 38. write to Box 267 104 Charles VIDEO A GAY-LESBIAN lover of arts, adventures, be- 
tase $125 2 Sound city 4.10 | ration, rebuilding, re- |  603-888-14 St. Boston MA 02114. AVIDEO BISEXUAL lever in his dreeme pic Wf G 
spkr cabs, ex cond, $350 pr finishing. ALL LEVELS Roland Bassline mint 275 DATING SERVICE poss. Box 6928. 
Fender Bassman Head $100 OF: Classical, Rock, Roland Promars monosynth INITIATION ‘84 MATCHING Meet new friends and/or 
Yamaha 6 Channel Stereo | Blues, Keyboard Har- | memory $650 423-1634 Dear Joanie Please write to SERVICE FOR GAY 8 possible READY FOR THE Join us! 
Eleric Pano wana case, | MOY: On ee | you cad Bape. Box 267 | MEN AND LESBIANS | | Srcepuonel Service PERSONALS? | | 492-3888 
Poly and Jazz Improvisa-: t. ion Ma -COMPLETELY A 
Seen wr hrs: wese $1100. tion. SPECIAL 24 HR. | ROLAND Juno60-$950 Korg 02114. CONFIDENTIAL + Discreet For the relationship(s) OPPORTUNITY 
/ 15° | PRACTICE STUDIOS. | Monopoly $450 Lab Series ‘RELAXED ATMOSPHERE * Confidential you deserve SUF 37, | 7, . 
EV Eliminator Cab w/ 15 Lon aly, 37, looks 27, loves mov 
r &M-horn $100.Yamaha INTERNATIONAL JOB 4x12 cab $125 Peavey 210 VATS MAILBOX -REASONABLE FEE * Personalized get your edition of ies, rock music, good con- 
CP70 Grand Pian w/ new PLACEMENT. STATE watt head $250 739-3908 jee yas penal ‘he for information send « Non-Computerized FUN AND versation, good books, seek- 
case $2500 or BO wvC | APPROVED APPREN-| Roland ASO $325. Wakefield. Nr train.245-0024 eos * Nationwide eal 5 ee oe 
ex cond $200. Ampeg V2 TICE PROGRAM. J.D. A ner nae $150 = To Alex frm W. Tnx fr itr. No 739 Boylston St information, mail $2.00 to: ADVERTISEMENTS ing pcan vy Aan 6842 
Head 100W $150. Call Furst & Son Piano Co. peg a s ‘a Pp | don’t need yr phon nmbr for Suite 304-B F&L Inc. A to successful 
617-522-2449 186 Brookline Ave.) gy78" ous 262-5082» «= Survey. Completely Boston, Ma. 02116 P.O. Box 292 : mor the, personals) ei Heys 9 wid eZ ot pret 
Boston MA 267-4079. anonymous, no Open T-Fr. 4-10 p.m. N. Andover, MA 01845 ©1008 Gosek Liteguides as wae ar ae ate 
SELMER meetngs/money involvd. U Sat. 10-6 p.m. Counselor on call 24 hours Send your $12.50 humor. Box 6874 Derg 
LEARN GUITAR Alto sax as ry with worn ar er. Goueen ph eet > Saag : ae se 
Sax-pak o.n.o. . herwi: ixot Dulcinea: ; 
gps tng HANDMADE =— 302.0668, don't call. You get inivw WIFE WANTED  SWMZ6 wishes, for help. in SOSAK VAN GMEET 
Steve Widman will nmbr by caling me at @ SWM 5'6, happy, healthy, +14, WAY to MEE 
CLASSICAL Sel 1 d ti i y tilting at windmills from Box 527, 9 
teach you to play guitar elmer balanced action precise pre-set time. This trim 139Ibs., successful law- bright nonsmoking 310 Franklin St. PEOPLE? 
in the relaxed at- GUITAR S4hundred series- mint — nmbr alwys ansred by a re- —yer; sks SWF 25-35, college iconoclastic SF Box 6923 Boston, Mass. 02110 
mosphere of your own{ Brazilian rosewood ebony — CONd. Just entirely ovrhauld cording. For info only, call grad, non-smoker, not over- Your copy will be TRY US. 
P y fretboard beautiful sound $850. Aft 6, 524-7542 (617) 579-3118, evngs or weight, who enjoys jeans, ice DOES WOODY ALLEN mailed and see wey 100’s of peo- 
ple have found this to be 


home. For more infor- 
mation, call Steve at 


266-9531 











BOOSEY & HAWKES 
Bb clarinet, regent with case 
$400 0.n.0. 332-9568. 


Classical guitar in excellent 
cond $100; Washburn tenor 
banjo $150; Guild X- 150 jazz 
guitar $500. Call 739-0291 


Compiete PA Peavey 400 
head w/12 mike input 6 indiv 
channels w/2 stacks $725. 
447-6766 











CONN 
Tenor sax with case $400 
0.n.0. 332-9568 


YAMAHA CS80 SYN 
W/rd case gd cond. Pd 
$5000 sell for $2500 
754-0650 


Dan Armstrong 6 string 2 
pickups tunable bridge $275 
b.o. 2 15” speakers w/cabs 
150$ Tim 924-0903 











Fender jazz bass, excel 
cond, plays vry fast. Pre- 
amp, Shaller bridge, natural 
finish, $450 86-8545 
773-9594 eves 


Fender Jazzmaster Guitar 
1961 orig w/brn case $475 

Buescher soprano sax $450 
Total overhaul, gig bag 
536-1766. Any time kp tryng 


Fender Rhodes 88, vry good 
cond, plus Fender Champ 
amp, fair cond $550. Cail 
561-0994 (d) 720-1698 (n) 


Fender Rhodes suitcse 73 
self-contained spkr cab 
never gigged great apt ekyd 
$750 Dan 739-5079 


Fender Rhodes 73 suitcase, 
just over hauled. Asking 
$750. Rhodes 73 suitcase 
custom built bottom w/ 2 EV 
spkrs + 2 Peavey Scorpion 
spkrs, mint cond. Asking 
$1200. Cali Sal 523-1377 


Finely aged aria cissci gtr 
metronome footstand music 
stand complete set of music 
$750 negot. Mr. Fischer day 
235-6652 evening 576-0397 


FLUTE FOR SALE 
Gemeinhardt M3S open 
hole. Excellent condition 
Original owner. Call 
923-1829 eves. 


FOR RENT, Long term. Baby 
Grand Piano. $80 per month. 
Cail Chris 227-2357 


FOR SALE 
1974 Black Les Paul Cus- 
tom. Excellent condition. 
$400 w/case or best offer. 
Tim 267-1025 or 262-4610 


Fostex X15 4-tr simul-sync 
cass deck $400. Rockman 
echo/chorus w/4 EQ set- 
tings $150. 5-ch mixer Re- 
alistic $80. All equip like new. 
Call Michael 547-9090. 





























FENDER RHODES 


ELECTRIC PIANO 
Stage mode! 6 octaves $500 
Call 247-4175 


JBL-D140F- 15° speaker 
$95: 2 AR4 speakers $115: 2 
ARS5 speakers $160: Traynor 
speaker cab with 2 JBL 15's 
$250: 3 three-line (XLR) 100° 
snakes $200 or $75 each: 
heavy duty mike cables 
(XLR) 30’ $20, 50’ $35, 100’ 
$45. Kenny 862-4872 


Kentucky Mandolin KM 1000 
w/ case. Pickup F5 copy, 
great sound + finish. Todd 
522-2518, $750, or BO 











KEYBOARDS | 
Yamaha CP-30 elec piano 
w/ATS case, Yamaha 
CS-40M synthesizer w/ATS 
case best offer. 353-5962. 


MARTIN D35- 12 
Really special sounding 12- 
String. 1966, finish worn in 
spots, A great guitar! $500 
Dan 776-5130 


Mesa-Boogie brand new 
never used. Black 100w with 
reverb. Call Paul K 851-6573 
eves 322-2177 days lv mesg 


Music Man 212-HD, 130 amp 
w/cover, mint condition, 
$475 or BO. Call 648-8366 


Musicman amp; Peavey 
heritage VTX amp; Ibanez ef- 
fects rack; Teac 4trk; BO 
closeout (6 17)893-6001 


Music Man HD130 reverb 
amp with 4X12 speaker cab. 
EV speakers $550. ACL 28 
band graphic eq $125. 
655-8635 


MXR Anilog delay $75 Cus- 
tom pa-10 100 watts $150 
Peavey xr700 stereo pa 
board 200 watts $500 
Peavey 1300 pa spkrs $150 
783-1958 


PA biamp 1221 stereo 12 
channel mixing consoul 
Clean sound. Exci cond 
$750, 262-3341 


























P.A. CABS 
1 pr Bottoms J.B.L. E 130s, 1 
pr Mids J.B.L. E140s, 1 pr 
H.F. horns w/4 Piezo drivers, 
$1000. 447-6766 





If you are not buying 
your strings and ac- 
cessories from us you 
are definitely paying 
too much! 4 
Yamcha Guitars 
50% off list price 
We buy, sell and trade 
used and vintage 
guitars — onsite 
guitar repair shop. 
The Guitar Shop 
497-7767 














Gemeinhardt flute, lutz how 
bass, hamer ei bass, pea 

bass amp & 215 cab. ed 
sonable prices. David, 
242-0134 


PA & RECRDONG 
Tascam Portastudio 144 
perf. cond. Everything 
you' ve heard & more. Make 

lous demos, will demon- 





Gibson semi-hollow elect 
ES-120T mint cond, seen on 
new E.L. Harris album, $200 
or B/O 492-8260 


GRETSCH DRUMS 
5 pc John Bonham style, nat 
wood, grt cond, must be 
seen! Many extras. $650 or 
b.o. John 324-2436 Iv mesg 


GUITARS FOR 
SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.- 1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch Su- 
per Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 899-2930 
267-6077 


Hamer Special in factory 
Grovers and green stereo 
Bartolini preamp w/coil cut- 
ters guitar looks stk 300 or 
BO. Electra Les P copy bik w 
binding great neck Gibson 
sound w/ cse QSC pwr amp 
150 w at 404M $100 
361-5445 anytime. 














OBERHEIM DX 
DRUM MACHINE 





MIDWINTER 
MADNESS 
SPECIAL! 
NOW ONLY 


$ 999°° 


+ TAX* 


Sugg. List $1395. Also ask 
about our rent a DX program 


DAL 


PRO AUDIO 


(formerly Distronics) 
1165 Mass. Ave. 
Arlington 
646-3950 


* Offer good while supplies last 








strate. $650 firm. Peavey int. 
1-18 speakers ea. w/18" 
black widow & horn. Fat 
sound for band, solo, or d.j 
$450 firm. Call Gordon 
837-2535 





Shure SM57/58 Mics $75 ea. 
Tapco 14 chan board + casr 
$475, 100’ Snake 16ch $150 
pr hi hrns $125 787-0429 


Sonor 20” bass, 10 + 12” 
toms, Paiste 22, 20, 18, 14. 
Tama hardware many ex- 
tras. 666-2298. 


String bass. Spruce wood in 
front, plywood back. Ger- 
man made, very good shape. 
$700. 522-6030 











wknds. 





DR. WALTER 

M. PRESNELL 
Former male patient of 

OR. WALTER 
MADISON PRESNELL 

seeks to communicate with 
other former patients to 
share treatment ex- 
periences. Privacy is as- 
sured. Box 6683. 


cream, picnics, movies, 
travel, candielit dinners, con- 
versation, fireside cuddling. 
Richard POB 13 Pembroke 
02358. 





Amusing attr lady 40's sks 
inet! humorous M compa- 
nion to shr love of life, class 
music x-coun skng long 
walks for movies. nonsmkrs 
Box 6700 





TURN YOU ON? 
DWJM 37(aren't initials 
fun?)Prof attractive 5'9 
bearded, and verbai,loves 
pets, Hill St. Blues, Bloom 
County & ~' out seeks 
fun,creative progressive 
woman who knows self & 
values life's absurdities. 
MUST BE 26-34 cute slim & 
down to earth. Send mental 
physical & emotional de- 
scrip.(photo?) Box 6698 











Financially indep social 
worker, 30, sks F 22-40 who 
enjoys outdoors and trav- 
eling. Would like to travel 
throughout world. If money a 
problem | will pay your ex- 
penses. 6801. 


GDLKG M Phd sks slim 
pretty WF 25+ for dating and 
pssble ing term. pl inci 
photo/phone. Box 1074 Burl- 
ington MA. 01803 

















492-7933 


MC/VISA 
AMEX 








L-A-HUNK 


PHONE FANTASY 


So you want muscles! 


HANK, 
RANDY,,. 
JASON, 


the lifeguard 
MARK, 





STEVE, 





the leather man 


the Harvard Freshman 


the construction worker 


the bodybuilder 


CALL ONE OR ALL 


We don’t get off 
until you do! 


731-2339 
782-7763 
497-1102 














You 
owe 
it to 
yourself to 
Call 


Sascha or Alexis 


at 


262-9221 497-6169 
DIAL-A-MISTRESS 


MC/VISA/AMEX 




































YAMAHA G100-112 guit. 
amp rev. eq. ch. sw. 100W 





12” spk. Ex. cond.$275 
862-1261 Paul. 
WHY GO TONY? 


Fender strat $399 Marshall 
50W combo $529 Korg 
Poly-61 $775 Martin 035 
used $425 much more 
Roger's Music Cohasset 
383-6931 


SONOR Drums 7pc 6 8 13 14 
16 Toms. 6x14 sn 22 BD 
stands cases pedai $1200 
Mike at 545-0478 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 








Rare Fender holiow body 
electric, Schecter neck, 
Dimarzio pickups $250 Tony 
247-9201. 


RHODES SUITCASE 
MODEL electric piano 
w/amp mint cond Gd piano 
touch. call 666-0694 leave 
msg 








PIANOS 


Bought-Sold 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced 
Rebuilt-Tuned 


Grands 
Uprights 
Spinets 


$99 & up 
Lowest Prices 
Highest Quality 


J.D. FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 


267-4079 


and 


566-5901 











RED LINE SOUND 
JBL Mains monitors crown 
yamaha shure absolut top 
quality affordable 770-1730 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S DJ’S DJ’S 
For your party, dance, large 
family gatherings. We'll DJ. 
you'll dance. Prices elastic 
Also attn. bands-complete 
PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
for the struggling artists dis- 
count. Woody 782-4518 for 

more info. 


PROFESSIONAL | DJ 
For any occasion-for 
musical tastes 
Better than the rest- 
Costs even less 262-4038 


igceceeet ins cd 
PHOTOGRAPH 
100 8x 10s with logo for $155 
361-7657 


SOUND MAN 
Sks/work wth band full/pt 
time hv/full sys with 24ch 
/2000 wts will CNCOR any 
gig, Call me for info at 
57-8739 dys Iv/ 9 














3/1 5-7pm. I'll) wear green 
cap or write Box 30. 





Hi Caria. Situation is exactly 
as you described. What's the 
next move? 


PERSON 
TO PERSON 


i ttineeteeiemetieneennttitenneaseimeemete stone 
2 ATTR witty gentlemen 
31&44 would like to take 2 
attr F's to dinner be 25-35 & 
good company. Description 
& phone no. to Box 6920 


Ok kek 


7 Bi is for 
- Big. Best 
ae 


> Beautiful 
+ STRIPTEASE 
Song and Dance Grams 
Belly Dancers & 
+ Ine adway 
* Labies & 
“NOW 
FEATURING” 
*A 45 minute Song & 
Dance Musical Review 
451-9292 
BOSTON 
et ete +s. ou 
Are you 2 intel gdikg men 
28-38 looking for 2 vivacious 
& attrac counterparts for a 
memorable evng out? We 
are 2F who love to eat drink 


& be merry send desc & 
photo box 6930 


o truely tine man, romantic, 





FO a a oe oe 


2 











We carry hundreds of re- 
placement needies for your 
turntable and cartridge Nee- 
die in A Haystack 12B Eliott 
St. Harvard Sq. 576-1980 


eae Re RE 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 





Opera records over 300 
78rpm, 30 complete operas 
in LP, books + autographed 
Programs. Best offer 
289-0420 


PEOPLE 
MESSAGES 





|. Could you be the 
humorous optomistic 
woman 26-35 he seeks? A 
Gentlepeopie Personal 
Search call 492-3888 


Attra blond SWM 28 sks attr 
F 21-35 for dating. Enjoy 
dancing dinners movies etc. 
Lets get together. 6950. 





Attr SWM 26 6'2” prc intelli 
honest sinc shy. Enjoys sun 
arts dining & Sks 
outgoing slim SWF 23-28 to 
share good times. Pis write 
Rick Po box 1516 Wakefield 
Ma. 01880 

ATT SWM 32 5'11” 180 
seeks sincere WF 18 over for 
warm loving relationship. let- 
ter photo ph # Box 6760 








BEAU BRIDGES 
Lookalike. Handsome, fit, 
very succ, exec, 32, never 
married, winriing personality, 
loyal friend to more than a 
few, sks pretty, bright, SF, to 
be best of friends. Prefer N. 
of Boston, first time ad 
6825. 


bright, attractive 35yo SJW 
accomplished + fun seeks 
caring, intellegent man. 
sense of humor, honesty, 
joie de vivre more important 





BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 











DWF youthful, attr, early 40s, 
skng unattchd gents 40-55, 
prefer Real Estate Devel or 
other entrepreneur with 
mutual interests, who enjoys 
fine dining theatre & travel 
for caring rel. PO Box 313 
Stoneham MA 02180. 


OWM, 170, 5° 11°, 48, 
professional, extraordinarily 
& perceptive, hav- 








than animal gnitism, but 
that wont hurt. write box 263 
Kingston Ma 02364 


re Blonde, Southern 
Belle, . seeks, 





ing emotional depths & flex- 
ibility, looking for lady in 
30's: Very sharp & in- 
dividualistic, pleased with 
her f and her 





caring professional man 
30-45 A Gent le Per- 
sonal Search call 492-3888 


appeal 
ability to project it, an “up” 
person, and slender. Mutual 
interests not as important as 
emotional congruence & 
ability to communicate with 





Classical, attractive, slender, 
DWF, 38, 5'5, Wellesley col- 
lege, sks communicty, se- 
cure professional man, 
38-42, who likes to live life, 
who wants a country home in 
Cty, and roots! 6953. 


COMPANION 
Company President seeks 
young beautiful sharp clean 
lady to be catered to. Letter 
+ photo please. 

President 
-Box 794 Fram MA 01701 


COMPUTER WIZ 
He wishes to meet a com- 
puter pal 25-32 who enjoys 
math and computer games. 
He is sweet and fun. A 
Gentiepeople Personai 
Search 492-3888 











Attr prof SWF 41 fond of 
chocolate shrimp dancing 
mts Pachebel Nicholson 
cooking sks sensitive man 
with sense of irony. 6931. 


Attr SBM Harvard grad st 
sks intell, attr, well-bit 
nsmkg F 25-35. There are 
things wrong with the world, 
let's discuss them. There are 
things right with the world, 
let's enjoy them. Race 
unimp. Ltr and photo if poss. 
6961. 








Cosmic-minded SM33 sks 
SLF-AWR fmnst 25-35 
wrkng to free sif from con- 
fusion of evrydy life. Pis be 
crng hnst intutv plyfl gnt! ntr- 
Ivng sprti mnogms n-smkr. 
To nurture pos ritnshp. POB 
368 Belmont MA 02178. 


d . Po Box 570 Bos- 
ton 02199. 


Gdikng & intell. SWM 37 sks 
attr F who enjoys movies, 
dinning, long walks, good 
convers. PO Box 81235 Bos- 
ton MA 02114. 


Greater Boston’s best dat- 
ing service. 

Call 
LUNCH 
COUPLES™ 
367-9529 


10:30-4 Wkdays 
10:30-1 Saturdays 











Prime woman, 44, enjoying 
the fuliness of a rich and 
stimulating life, invites re- 
sponse from Renaissance 
man, mature 30s to mid-40s, 
legally & emotionally free for 
on enhancement. Box 
5 





NEEDED: 


South American or 
Asiatic young 
woman, single, 
trustworthy and 
ready to travel. An 
excellent op- 
portunity!! 

Please send infor- 
mation on your 
background and 
goals to: 

Phil P. 

126 Bivd. St. Denis 
92400 Courbevoie, 








France 








Handsome brilliant SWM 
with ambition & vision sks 
intlignt attr warm SWF. You 


~& | both are patient tolerant” 


unselfish. I'm 28 5°5” (you 
can be taller & older) well 
built nonsmkr. Love dancing. 
Michael 719 Washington 
MS235 Newton 02160. 


Handsome preofessional 30 
yo single white male; tall, 
slim non-smoker; warm, car- 
ing, adventurous. Interests 
include nightlife, movies, 
country walks. Seeking slim, 
attractive female, 24-30. 
Photo helpful but not neces- 
sary. Let's meet for a drink! 
6936. 








HANDSOME, vry inteli, athi 
sincere, unconventi, lov 
SWM 30's sks vry atr Peas 
23-33, tall, shapely, 

exprsv eyes, for Se 
dancing, dinners, outdoors 
friendship, romance? Desc 
letter & phone Box 6759 


PROF SWF 36 sks confident, 
sensitive SWM 28-40 for 
movies, dinners, long walks 
+ arts. If you like the Celtics 
+ the Bucks, maybe we'll 
know each other before the 
playoffs. Box 6808 


Ridiculous guy (mid 20's) 
who can't wait for spring- 
seeks cuddly but not-fat 
woman with a sincere mind 
and a free spirit. I'm white 
attractive creative intelligent 
and sometimes absurd and 
love laughing, country 
drives, and Rose wine. Write 
John 6490 

Seeking intel, appealing 
humorous + fit SM who sks 

intm rel w attr, bright vir JF 
30s int F film theat, mus + 
mature 6906 


eemmenneel 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 
picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 














She is 28; single; lissome; 
lovely; she seeks a tall, cul- 
tivated man, 28-38. If you de- 
serve to meet an adorable 
woman call Gentiepeople 
492-3888 


She is an vivacious Redhead, 








Handsom SWM 43 wid like 
to meet pretty feminine SWF 
30-37 I'm 6'2” 180ib drk kr 
well educ w/varied interests 
incl Euro trvi photo tennis ski 
good movies. I'm a per of 
contrasts somewhat con- 
serv: sincere & lots of fun. if 
UR an attr SWF w/sim intrsts 
lead an active pers & prof 
liffe not recent divorce w 
chdn & have maturity to 
handi posbi term reishp 
pis resp box 1 





Please Address 
Replies to: 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds 
Box No. _._._ 
367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02115 








impeccable pp dooms 40-55 
A Gentlepeopie Personal 
Search 492-3888 


SJF 33, lawyer, attractive, 
seeks relationship with fun- 
loving SJM who enjoys ex- 
cersise, travel, music, putter- 
ing and values his friend- 
ships. Box 6919 


cena eon eoeeens erases’ 
$ seeks new life in 











ing. Box 6934 

STRONG LADY 
An attractive, healthy & 
unique prof man, 30, im- 


an unusal wam 


travel, beach. | appreciate 
your definition & adoration. 
Send photo, Box 6949. 





PSSSSSSSSSTI! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am. 
See you there! 





HERPES SWM 25 tall biond 
attr athletic educated w/hps 
sks attr slim F w/hps for 
honest caring rel. 6619. 


| need help. Victim of dis- 
crimination, being black, sin- 
gle, & parent. Living in Cam- 
bridge, being forced out of 
my apt by rent hikes. Can't 
afford to rent, must buy a 
pine D Secure job, 








MAGIC DISAPPEARING 
MAN Share last Spring with 
SWM 37 adventurer leaving 
in 6 months after 20 yrs in 
Cambridge. No guilt trips; 
preter ambivilent, romantic, 
Scorpio who wants to feel for 
awhile. Box 748 Cambrg MA 
02139. 





DWM 45 5'10” 145 diabetic 
ikng for sim F. | enjoy dining 
in or out, sports, movies, 
beach-! smoke but 
shouldn't- Can drink but 
wouldn't Honest and sin- 
cere. Can we talk now. Box 
6918 





Earthy rmntic, growth-orien- 
ted, SWF 28, attr, crng, sks 
mut frndshp + supprt w/ 
SWM 2636. Box 6929. 


EXCITING magnetic SWM 28 
very attrac & bright seeks to 
share adventure 

caring, thoughts, warmth, 
romance, the outdoors, 
laughing, life! Box 6947. 





last 10 years, 
willing to pay the going inter- 
est rate for a mortgage if you 
can guarantee the mortgage. 
Box 6940. 


Lovely, literate, liberal, late 
40ish PF, succsessfull 
professional, enjoys the arts, 
wishes to meet h with 





SWF32 very attr bright in- 
tellect aesthet athiet sks 
SWM 27-42 for adventurous 
partnership. 6701. 





NORTH SHORE & 
$s WOMEN 
24-44 YEARS OLD 
pote | director, 49 yrs., 
. passion- 
ate, interested in affec- 


tionate lady 30-44 yrs., tor spe- 
cial relationship. 





A SEARCH FOR 
RELATIONSHIPS 
863-5054 














SWF, 42, 5'7, vy attr, intel 
well ed, prof, athi, aesth, 
healthy, warm, humanist, Iks 
grass, sks sim M or F, sense 
of humor, for good seri- 
ous/playtul convers, etc. Box 
627, Cambrid 02138. 





nerve, verve, wry sense of 
humor to share urban pleas- 
ures, rustic rambles, and for- 
jegn adventures. Box 6904 


SWM 26 is seeking a SWF 
18-30 who is kind and con- 
siderate. Must be witty, have 
a sense of humor, and enjoy 





DWM 43 business owner 
healthy & active all sports 
seeks well groomed 
articulate & interesting F for 
sharing and caring. All 
replies ans. Box 6941. 





NASHUA NH DWM55 
seeks attr. lady who needs 
regular date & rewarding 
personal & social contact. 
Am Comp Exec, live alone, 
enjoy martinis, cigarettes, 
classical music & theatre. 
Share vacations, occ 





¥ DISCRETION 
Find out how LUNCHDATES 
Members meet without re- 
vealing last names or phone 
nur@bers. For free infor- 
mation cali 254-2534 


Exquisite, green-eyed 
blonde, 5’ 5° 30-seeks funny, 
well-educated tall 
professional 30-55 A 
Gentlepeopie Personal 
Search call 492-3888 


. good times. Slim 
brunette preferred. AM pos 
165ibs, thin on top, 
—, 427-3 Amherst ry 
args 


C.S. 2032 
Nashua NH 03061 


dining out, the arts, 
and travel. 6910. 


SWM, 28, prof, vry attr fun 
athietic bod light, happy 
5°11" spirited on quest for 
lovely SWF 26-30 athietc 
willowy great legs into Levis 
whole wheat similar traits F 
loving relatnshp. Write PO 
Box 436 Aliston. 


SWM, 37, attorney, 6’, gdiks, 
humor, intellect, warm, car- 
ing, separated, loves camp- 
ing, x-cskng, bks, music, 
seeks spirted, attr, SF, 25-37 
for frndshp and in time 
reishp. Box 6957. 


Tali attr slim WM 42 with 
sens of humor prof sks com- 
pany of sim WF 28-36 for 
poss ig trm rel repi PO Box 
397 Medford Ma 02155 





























— ns 





















Tall WM nonsmkr, healthy, 
reliable sks wholesome. 

in 408 POBox 8225 
Salem | MA 01971. 


Tennis? Handsome physi- 
cian, excellent tennis player 
seeks a dynamic woman who 
adores tennis 35-50 A 
Gentiepeople Personal 
Search cali 492-3888 


Tired of petit modeks of 
femininity? Want a warm, 
atrisensitive SM 31 who en- 
joys your strength and can 
look up 2 his woman? Box 
452 Stoneham 02180 


HARD TO FIND 
44 single dad warm 


humanistic, 














cated anti-nuke, solvent. | 
seek a aware 
articulate woman, born in 
1940's, trim non-smoker 
with liberal outlook possibly 
J (i am not). Kids ok. Send 
meaningful details to Box 
261 North Scituate 02060 





Very attr self-made million- 
aire 32, 6'1, 165ibs, in ex- 
cellent shape. interests in- 


: 


Hl 


ARE YOU BORED? 
Att W male mid would 


logether 
can end this boredom! If in- 
terested write to PO 
box 482 Fayville MA 01745 





Dom SWM 30 looking for a 
slender intelligent woman to 
love | want a whole rela- 


tionship, , adventure, 
the outdoors and the quiet 
Pleasures of home, but mstry 


and sbmssn will be a vital 
part of that relationship. | 
and have 
my own house to share box 


read vor: 
6945 





EXTRASENSOUS! 
A stunning 5'11° 


& luscious lips await 30+ 

its of taste. PO Box 951 

aiem NH 03079 SASE Pis! 
Memories r made 


homey 
biond refined in the true 
pleasures of loving long legs 





Atr man 33 5'7” 140 vry yng 
ik masc ike rck frm Beatles 
to Clash gd smke recently 
div sk new exp gv hd look for 
a friend wi hng to rcv fr Box 





Attractive MWM teacher 5’ 
10” 165 would like to meet 
OWF MWF WF 45plus for 
friendship anmd uninhibited 
sex Bx 8914 Boston 02114 





clude: tennis (ad 
player), all types of music 
(accom pianist, vocal- 
ist, & organist), movies, & 
much more. | have an 
outstanding sense of humor, 
and seek a woman with the 
same. She should also be at- 
tractive, intelligent, success- 
ful, and slender, between the 
ages of 25 & 35. Box 6956. 


Very attr SF, 35 who loves 
thtre dancing jogging & 
nights in front of the frpice 
sks M counterpart who can 
be both sensitive & adven- 
turous, fun-loving & inter- 
ested in a reiship. Box 6903. 


Very attr SWF 5’5” 110 ibs 
prof, bright sen, athletic, ac- 
tive, w/a good sense of 
humor sks sim WM 35-55 
5'10” & over. Pref. S. Shore. 
Box 6636 


Warm intel creat SWM 34 
5'10” 170 attr br/hr intense 
r eyes | am int in meeting 
WF 26-38 who has a great 
sense of humor slim but well 
bit intell and truely enjoys 
life. | prefer an Oriental! but 
don't let that stop you. Photo 
appreciated Box 6901 














WE LOVE DANCING 
2 dynamic beauteous DJF 
—- seek healthy 
tic dance partners, 
25-4 Photo heips dont 6914. 


WM 25, soon p/t grad stnd at 
BU, emotnal, impisiv, snstiv, 
g lisner, concervtiv in or- 
gnized lifestyle, iks cl music 
Photog golf sks WF 20-28 pis 
snd photo Ittr Box 6907 








Attr WM, 41, educated, 61” 
200ibs, seeks attr WF who 
would like relationship to act 
out her erotic fantasies to 
get a warm bttm when 
naughty. Hesitant? Will ex- 
hange letters! Write Suite 
306/193 1430 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge 02138 


Beautiful girl desires to 
please day & eves prefer 
married 35+ men Card /sase 
PO 2576 Boston 02208 


BERKSHIRES 
Couple 41 & 36 seeking 
other couples in this area. 











BI?-CURIOUS? 
SWM 30's attr intel prof Ik to 
meet M & cpis for 2-3 sums? 
Pho/ph pi vg PO Box 92 Lin- 
coin Ctr. Ma 01773 


BISEXUALLITY . for more 

be see Bisexuall Con- 
lerence + network ads in 

BULLETINS section. 


BiWM 30s gdik 6 170 wil gv 
hd to st or bi men only 20-40 
Pos no gays. My place mov- 
ies. Box 6958. 











PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


0.L.D., 310 Franklin St., 
Boston's original mail 

drop, established 1971 
can meet your needs. Calli 
423-3543 to rent a private 

mailbox immediately. 5 
minute walk from Faneuil 
Hall/Quincy Market. 











WM 28 5'7 150ibs took coed 
wrestling class, fun way to 
exercise, looking for WF 

partner EXERCISE 
STRICTLY. 6896. 


You can trust this ethical 
educated entrepreneur 25. if 
you're 22-26, bright, adven- 
turous and know where 





BiIWM 38, 5°11” 172 clean 
ikes Control gd time, strp frnt 
rear explore FF games your 
ideas to Box 6900 


BLK M 24 attr nicely endwd 
into swinging 3-soms would 
like to meet and entertain at 
my place a uninhib woman or 
cpl. Box 6912 








you're going. A G 
ple Personal Search “call 
492-3888 


Young African man 25 oid 
well educated university 
seeks adult or old woman for 
romantic friendship. 6669. 





ec ntamtted se 
MODELING 


ORAW ME 
Male Model goodiooking 
built for nude drawing 
sessions. 266-4885 Kevin. 


HUNKY MALES 
students, 
‘nna Students, recent grads 
hankering to volunteer. — 
a@ guy who i 
working with All ‘American 
models who look com- 
fortable in tennis whites, 
speedos, Polo clothes. When 
ready to apply call 742-3750. 
Weekdays 7:30pm Week- 
ends Spm best. Keep trying. 


Need Female fig model 
$8/hr. Legitimate art 
partime, by reputable artist. 
Contact 742-2642. 


PLAYBOY MODELING 
FOR FUN & PROFIT 
Successful Boston artist 
photographer needs girts to 
model at a downtown studio. 
High hourly rate part ime. 
Good bonuses + live in op- 
tion. No exp. OK will answer 

all replies. 6909. 














RMN 
PERSONALS 


leading to solid relationship. 
Pers attr very impt Please 
send photo if poss Box 6946 





3SOME 4SOME 
Clean WM attr in 30's prof 


for friendship and to fulfill 
fantasies. Please write 
phone 9. Discretion as- 
sured. Will only call and ask 
for name told in letter. if you 
are not in | will call back, and 
| will not mention about the 
ad. Please write and tell best 
time to call as | know the 
importance of discretion. 
Also looking for WF for 
4some. No pros please. Box 
285 Tyngsboro Mass 01879 


Are you a discriminating 
gentieman who sks unhur- 
ried pleasur? Let's get to- 





petite & discreet. Phone 
or sase Po Box 9253 Boston 


02114 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


* Secure & Confidential 
+ Open Mon.-Sat. 8 a.m.-10 p.m. 


+ Neer Symphony Hail & The Pru 
+ Comptete professional services 


“wienmngien are 


C-H-E-L-S-E-A 
G-I-R-L-S 
Are waiting to join you in the 
ultimate-pleasure filled fan- 
tasy ever. MC/Visa, Open 24 
hours 
212-242-1652 
Chubby GWM 29 6’ 260 sks 
strong muscular hunk for 
friend/companion/more? 
1108 Cambridge 








Classic beauty SWF sks re- 
fined nonsmkng older man 
40+ for frndshp & help while 
changing careers. PO Box 
627 Belmont MA 02178. 


YOUNG COUPLE 
Attr clean sexy W/cpi he 32, 
she 26 sk BWF 18-35 for 
threesome send 
photo discretion assured 
Box 6925 


NOTICE TO * 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legislation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 
or her consent. 




















Couple she 33 he 39 seek Bi 
M 26-40 for quiet dinners 
classical music and ? 6872. 


Couples: | will discreetly 
video tape your most private 
moments. No fee. You keep 
tape. Free brochure. PO Box 
857 Camb 02139 


CROSS DRESSERS 
Female who wants to dress 
you. Write P.O. Box 374 
Newton Center 02159. 


Dad 43 gives jeans dwn br 
bttm spnkng to bad boy 18 
to 32 box 415 Kenmore Sta 
Boston MA 02215 


Discreet yng man would luv 
to try 3som. Desires to meet 
M/F couple to share good 
times . 6913. 

















_ DMNTRX 
Sensitive, firm, assured dom 
femaie or couple sought by 
attractive young WM for lov- 
ing SM interludes. Boston 
area. All replys answered. 
6690. 





Docile caring att weil bit WM 
45 sks att trim WF for 

bdywshp + or svc ittr + phto 
appr Box 6927. 





NOTICE TO 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS: 


Recent Federal legisiation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any 
other person without his 








or her consent. 





Y/BLK : 
only! Hnds mus BM is 


send code 
Milton Ma 02186 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Kenmore Sq., 
645 Beacon St., 


Convenient & 
Confidential 


24Hour 7 Day Access 
For info: call 247-1691 











GWM Mstr, 30, tall, dark, 


masc, dom, wi educated sks 


GWM 18-24 smooth, wi de- 
fined hard body to submit to 
confident exper man. inexp 
OK. | will train. Coll jocks a + 
| AM vry discreet. Send 
photo, itr, phone #. No PO 
Box. Good bodys + obed 
only. Box 6944 


‘ 





GWM 18 brn hair/eyes 


photo to Box 6908 





GWM 21SKS GWM 
For friend or ? | hve many 
interests. Im sinc honest car- 
ing looking 4 same im 5°10 
150 Bribr take a chance. Box 
6955. 





FRAMINGHAM 
PRIVATE MAM. BOXES 
B & P SERVICE CENTER 











GWM 23 5'8” 130 sks sim for 
gd times VCR movies sex 
and poss rel Foto phone (to 
25 only) Box 6924 


GWM 25 5'10 150 brn bive 
concid gd looking intel reg 
typ seeks sim guy 18-28 for 
friend poss rela reliz met this 
way diff, lets try. First time 
OK, Send phone to Box 725 
Aliston MA 02134. 


GWM 30 hdsm Ital iks 6ft gd 
bdy wnts 2 jo w gdkg st + 
uncrmszd men to 38 yrs p&p 
PO Box 410 Charlestown MA 
02129 








THE MALE 
PROJECT 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Open 24 hours 
per day. 
7 days per week. 
24-hour security. 


24 Hour 
Answering Service 
Available. 


Reasonable rates. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston. 


267-4079 











GWM 22 61" 190 sks GWM 
18-23 Quincy Dedham area 
for sex friendship into sports 
good smoke tight levis shy 
inexp ok phone photo if poss 
Box 6933. 





GWM 34 sks black or Asiam 
M for mutual fun & frndshp. 
inex OK PO Box 446 Aliston, 
MA 02134 


GWM couple meange a 
fun, ht hrny seeks W' 

GWepi for good times, 
cuddling & sex pic (if poss) 
Ph no. a must PO Box 382 
Billerica MA 01865 





MWM, attr, ed, intell. and 
traveled, musical, 
ii 


dates w/ similarly 


attr MF over 40. Box 458 


Boston 02102 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
GWM 35 sks same 18-35 
must enjoy x-drssng,! do. | 
act&pass both fr&égrk u be 
same for occ eves POBx 


G-287 New Beford MA 
02742. 


NEW CREDIT CARD! NO 
ONE REFUSED! ALSO, IN- 
FORMATION ON RECIEV- 
ING VISA, MASTERCARD 
WITH NO CREDIT CHECK. 
FREE BROCHURE. CALL 
602-95 1- 1266 Ext. 412. 


NASHUA NH DWM55 
seeks sexy lady who needs 
reguiar date & satisfying 
physical & social contact. 
Am Comp Exec, live alone, 
enjoy martinis, cigarettes, 
classical music & theatre. 
Share vacations, occ 
wkends, good times. Slim 
brunette preferred. AM ye A 
165ibs, thin on top, 
youthful. 427-3 Amherst ‘St 
Suite 212 
C.S. 2032 
Nashua NH 03061 


NORTHSHORE AREA 
Slender itlian M seeks ro- 
mantic but not fat tem for 
discreet frndshp and filling 
out fantasies. if shy lonly or 
bored write ali replies ans 
Box 1404 Lawrence MA 
01843 














DREAM 
GIRLS 


BOSTON’S #1 EROTIC PHONE SERVICE 
7 DAYS — 24 HOURS 


TALK TO GUYS 


(617) 576-1616 


Boston, 
Mass. 





FANTASIES DO 
COME TRUE 


Do you have a fantasy you 
would like to turn into re- 
ality? Of course you do, 
everyone does. Let this SWF 
27 5’ 3” 110 ibs, long dark 
brown hair, green eyes turn 
your fantasies into reality.! 
will create a scenario for you 
to your specifications right 
down to the most minute de- 
tail.Don’t be shy, I'm not. 
Send card +/or details of 
your fantasy and phone 
number.(The utmost discre- 
tion is guaranteed)to Lacey. 
PO bx 417 Dover,MA 02030 


_ FIRSTCLASS 
BiWm 5” 155 33 athi vy 
masc musc é@duc prof ikng 
sim Wm to 30 vy str act cin 
cut w/ great mind & bod. Not 
into bars smoke, losers, 
liars. Replies to Box 6926. 
Take a chance. 








For personal sexual & 
marital problems I'm an at- 
trac SWF in her 30's offering 
interested experienced help. 
My approach emphasizes 
harmony of body&mind, & 
combines counseling & lov- 
ing touch-as well as other 
techniques suited to the per- 
son. Areas in which | special- 
ize: self-esteem, difficulties 
assoc w/coupling & intimacy 


Send personal intro and 
SASE to PO Box 258 Fed Sta 
Wrec MA 01601 





BI-SXL F‘S +CPLS 
WM 26 6’ 170 vry gidikg sks 
Bi F's who luv to rec EXP ori 
+ ht 3-sum vry disc. r PO Box 
1241 Bstn 02104 
FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well educated, 
unattached male 40's wishes 
to meet an attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 
fun, taughs, warmth, 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159. 


Gay Male issues discussion 








Boston MA 02114 
GM 38 6’ 220 hndsm masc 





stroking frnship. Box 6862 


GM 38 Prof 6ft 160ib sks 
it slim dis- 





G Prepays available. Sz 


THE BEST DOES COST LESS 
DUE TO POPULAR DEMANDI!! 


$4 B00 Disco 


unts Available 
TALK TO GIRLS 


(617) 442-7106 


DOMINANT MISTRESSES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Female operators wanted immediately. 





seeks 
inclined 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 
Your Own Locked 
Mailibox, 89 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Next to Steve's ice Cream 
Confidential & Secure 
Ask —_ Telephone 











Prof GWM 30, 5'9", 145, attr 
clean cut, sks sim 25-40 to 
xpir Boston, P'town, 
eachother st 
caring relatnshp. Box 6822 


Prot SWM 30 5'7” boron 
well proport, homeow 
West Somerville, nr Tufts 3 sk 
mat F compan w open life 
Style wilng to shr noncom- 
mital partnrship w honest 
commun. Poss but not es- 
sent of live in w own rm (reas 
rent). Serious & legit inquiry, 
pis repy w best way to con- 
tact. POBox 441218 West 
Somerville 02144 








RELATIONSHIP? 
GWM 19 6 ft 150 Ibs It brown 
hair blue eyes have many in- 
terests, ocean, music, travel 
seeking GWM 22-29 who like 
me is seeking long term rela- 
tionship O Box 148 
Babson Park Branch Boston 
02157 


Ruth- I'm still thinking about 
you after vcc/gb concert 
Write me, Jim. Box 6888 


SANITARY 
GROUP 


We're a small fussy group of 
suburban swingers who are 
very concerned about ve- 
nereal disease (i.e. herpes is 
incurable). You must guaran- 
tee to swing only within our 
own smail safe circle. Equally 
concerned couples only may 
inquire. Photo helps. Un- 
revealing OK. Box 94 New- 
ton 02159 











FOR IMMENSE 
PLEASURE 
By Phone 
Call 
Faran & Shez 
576-2420 


MC/VISA 











SBMSSVE F WANTED 
Dom WM 28 very good took- 
ing seeks sbmssv F who are 
sincere in their desire to be 
trained as a siv by a very 
nice, very discreet, dom 
male. Married women and 
beginners weicome. if you're 
looking for a very safe, dis- 
creet experience, write a de- 
tailed letter to Box 2362, 
Lowell MA 01851. include 
phone number if possible. 


SCISSORS 
WM 25 with strong legs sks 
M 18-30 for scissor submsn 
wres mtchs sincr letrs ans Po 
box 1104 Merrimack NH 
03054 


SEXY SPNKNGS! 
Read my cover story in 
March issue of Turn-On 
magazine, then send ex- 
periences, comments, de- 
sires, fantasies to ‘Daddy 
Spanks’. Box 6911 











NEW PHONE 
FANTASY 
FOR WOMEN 


by Hand: Young Male 





Please Address 
Replies to: 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds 
Box No. 
367 St. 
Boston, MA 02115 











HD 
St/Bi men 18-35 GWM 40 cin 
safe disc best serv in town no 
recip no gays ovrwts hasseis 
or biks wicm im sensible Box 
45328 Somerville 02145. 


Hdsme mstr sks attr intell f 
who yearns for by 
sub broad shoulders & mu: 

you SASE to 
6246 Ch Cheisea MA 





arms will 
IMCN PO! 
02150 





HERPES 
SUFFERERS 


Banish active symptoms and 
communicablility. Report 
and products list $2.95. 
Cape Cod Health Products. 
Box 6724. 


Husband would like to watch 
his 42 yr old wife entertain 
two 40ish WM to fulfill fan- 
tasy Po Box 49 Plaistow N.H. 








| have a cabin and 30 acres in 
Maine, its only access is by 
canoe, | would like to share it 
with a couple of young 
ladies. Box 6952 





INTO LEATHER 
Sub WM 23 seeks a slim 
Dom WF mstrss 20-30 into 
leather s+m b+d needs 
training send photo and 
phone num. Mstrss “J” you 
did not put your add. in your 
letter. Box 6861 


ITALIAN WANTED 
Looking for straight acting, 
musc, italian miae for sex 
and poss relationship. i'm 
prof, biack, lifter. 
Send description , ad- 
Gress picture (disc assured) 
Box 6917 








J/O group, on-going, seek a 

few more good-looking, ht 
. Box 280. 89 Mass Ave 
ion 02115 


JO SECRETS 
GWM 30s sks buddy 18-26 
fto explore solo/mutual 
pleasures, erot 
creet, safe fun. Photo, phone 
ansd ist. Box 385, 104 
Charies, Boston 02114 





Keep me bd + tied under yr 
tot control. 35 SWM att int vy 
sub + obed, nds ongoing 
training as siv from WF or 
grp WFs, who enjoy emb + 
hum me. Box 6954. 





LADIES 
Attrac SWM 26 6’ 0” 175 ibs 
seeks ters 


Sexy SWM 33 bright, caring, 
into new wave mux. Sks sim 
F for physical rel. Box 30 89 
Mass Ave Boston. 


OLDER WOMAN 
SWM 24 very attract/very af- 
fect very shy bi eyes br hair 
seeks shapely, full-figured, 
understanding 








with attrac hrny women 
18-40 during the day. Write 





LADIES ONLY 
26 WM 5'11 175 seeks M-S- 
D ladies for sg intimate de- 
sires, dont be lonely. Send 
SASE & no. Box 31 02040. 


ATT: LADIES 
This handsome athietic 32 
SWM 6'3” 210ibs is anxious 
to meet a female 20-35 who 
desires a sexual rewarding 
relationship. | will cater to 
your every sexual need. Writ 
PO Box 67 Greendale Sta. 
Worcester, Mass. 01606. 
You'll be giad you did 


LADY DESIRED 
Goodlooking WM seeking 








woman age 35-50 for tender 
relatinship loves to cuddle 
box 6935 


Call 
1-588-8679 

Dick 

SILKY LONG LEGS 
Follow a pair of gorgeou: 
legs into my parlor. Beautiful 
F of color will share warmth 
with discreet successful 
older gentiemen. Exquisite 


surroundings. Box 115, 291 
Huntington Ave. 02115 














OLDER WOMEN 
WM 33 attractive slim de- 
sires older woman 55+ for 
loving +friendship + good 
clean sex. I'm always a gen- 
tleman. Photo phone 
Bos Ri area. Box 6893 


OLYMPIC TRYOUTS 
Organizing the preliminary 
tryouts for the Olympic Sex 
team. Need athietic Fs 
18-38. Photo with quali- 
fications, PO Box 397 Ken- 
more Station Boston 02215 


Part time female babysitter 
wanted. Natick or Fram- 
ingham area for European 
male 30 5'4” 120ibs. Pis send 
tel no. Box 6890 











F 30's for tual 
sex, days or nites, discreet. 
Box 6959 


LIVE IN SBMSV 
FULL OR PART-TIME 
Attractive Female wanted to 
take care of professional 
MW Couple's needs in their 
luxurious home. Own 
furnished suite and other 
possible benefits. PO Box 
356 Chestnut Hill Ma 02167 








0 NPERSTANDING 
11” 168ibs Harv 
ons . pe F -sgle/mar for 
frnd rel any support 
phy/mtal/soc/prof/etc Box 
6939 





Masc GWM 42 6° 205 seeks 
trim cl hithy st-bi-gay men 
for occ orl sex no recipro 
necs Box 138 163 Central Av 
Lynn MA 02901. 





Masc GWM Teddy bear 42 6’ 
205 sks affectionate sugar 
son for occ cuddly sex ht 
letter photo and phone to 
Suite 138 163 Central Av 
Lynn MA 01901. 


MWM 23 6'1 175 ibs, drk hr 
green eyes sks straight or Bi 
males, for friendship and 
poss more. Reply to Steve 
discreet Box 6942. 


MWM 42 5'7” attractive af- 
fluent seeks warm 








able femaie for reiationship 
Please reply to box 1323 
Boston 02117 


Petite WF 36 sinc bright & 
fun tv wid ike 2 mt prof 
WM 35-45 w/ gd sense 
humor. Box 6874. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


‘Fiyers and other 
‘unsolicited matter 
ishould not be 
‘directed to a Phoe- 
inix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 














wen DISCR AFFAIR 

sk occasional meeting 
et ate 30 yrs for physical 
and mental intimacy. Non- 
commital, and not 
necessarily all the way, and 
I'll make it well worth your 
while. I'd like someone short, 
busty, strong, mu- 


i 
3 
a 
i 


area no recip 
Can call you B4 8A 
PM ER. a person Box 6704 





WONINGING SO SOCIAL 


amonth 
nepewas pchereda send 
SASE for info PO Box 3543 


Nashua NH 03061 





SWM 31 seeks a woman for 

sexual pleasures | am sin- 

cere educated attract, you 

be too. Am open to fantasy 

pos relationship age and 

race not imp. First time ad 
6656 


Box 





SWM late 30's sks under- 
standing F w/a background 
in psych or sex therapy to 
help him w/sexual problems. 


Prefer tail attr F. 6894 





Tall, attr WM, 42, would like 
to explore mild s&m fan- 
tasies with attr WF. Willing to 
try either dom or sub role, or 
1087, 
Kendali Sq Branch, Camb 


alternate. PO Box 


Ma 02142 





The quickest tng on N shore 
wnts cin F cip for cing or? By 
gdik WM 33 6 2 175, great 
body suite 910 284 Lynnway 


Ly 01901 





This hndsm affctnte SW gen- 
tleman 26 with a fantasy 
body seeks ladies who would 
like to transform their fan- 


tasies into reality. Fulfiliment 
and discretion guarenteed 
no herpes weight and age 
unimportant. 6943 


UNDERSTANDING 
oung M 5'11” 168ibs Harv Sr 
ad st sks Fsgie/mar for 


frnd/rel/any support- 
phy/mtai/soc/prot/etc.6939 








BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 








other unsolicited, 





material. 
UNIFORMS 
WM, 40's, gives tic to 


S/BiWM, 21-60, in ANY unit 
from cop to tuxedo: no $, sm, 
or recip; esp. dig married, 
uc, hry bd:reply w/ way to 
contact. Box 6948 


VERY DISCREET 
Prot Male looking for woman 
in Boston area to give cnings 
to safe clean PO Bx 155 
Worc 01614 


Very handsome WM will per- 
form cnig on clean WFS 
alone or in groups. PO Box 
189 W. Lynn 01905 


Wanted by 40yo SWM to 
trade ertc E. | am disc and 
clean. Write with way to con- 
tact and desires to P.O.B 
3018 South Attleboro Mass 
02703 


Wife unresponsive? Let me 
be your surrogate. |'m DWF 
40's tall slender witty 
educated. Your are trim 
professional non-smoking. 
SASE or Phone # to Jeanne 
Box 2113 Lowell Ma 01851 


Will you be my mstr. | am 
63" 185ibs good looking 
WM. | have some exp w b&b, 
f&m. t'm looking for loving, 
demanding, mstr to expand 
my limits. Will try anything 
agreed on. Box 6902. 


WM 29 59 150 seeks a 
female for adult fun. Please 
send phone to PO Box 2354 
Quincy MA 02269 


WM 36 6'1” 185 ib reg guy 
dark hr-mous avg iks-bid 
masc str apr act sincere sks 
sim for romance-rel-frd-hry 
chst gd bid hng? Enj NH 
outdr crzy-quet tmes crtve 
active mny int shre-grow- 
caring-RFD 1 PO 211B 
Laconia NH 03246. 


WM 37 5'10” 170 attr prof 
seeks WF to attend swinging 
parties. Send phone discrip- 
tion to Box 6922 





























sical interest wd be nice. I'm 
31, 5'9, 150, med bid, attr, 
easy going. Write: PO 373, 
Wilmington Ma 01887 

S Male 30 into x-dressing 
iking to meet a bi WF to train 
me. No pros, no males Box 
27 Maiden 01248 


BUSINESSMEN 


Are you looking for a 
discreet & spectacular 
condo to entertain? 
Steambath, waterbed 
& many extras. 


332-0377 


Leave name & # 




















SOUTH SHORE Cwm 
22yo br-bi 
seek young rosy 20.300 
INto drugs sex dance and 


new-wave music Send long 
letter photo phone if possibie 
PO Box 844 Plymouth MA 











Bre yg hold 02360-0244. 
required to ho! 

H S+M, B+O, O+S, 
deliver or forward Eulenspiegel of Boston: in- 
such material. terested persons invited 

for info. 
PLAY WITHME —1288'somon. S02 S°R.2 
ton, Box 37 Ran- 
Passionate young redhead Olph Ma 02368. 
seeks discriminating gentie- 
men for rendezvous in the pevBM FEM WANTED 


Privacy of her lovely city apt. 
Your pleasure is mine! Dis- 
cretion assured. Send in- 
quiriles to Box 157 104 
Charlies St Boston 02114. 


Pre-op or ultra fem TV will be 
catered to by WM _ busi- 
nessman Box 85 310 Frank- 
lin Bos 02110. 


Prof black M 29, handsome, 
would like to meet pretty F, 
slim, w/nice 

figure, who likes py ac- 
tivities, jogging. lor mutual 
pleasure. 2 








33 will take you to 


a tonite of 8D/SM | am 
attr, disc, exp, prof Box 245 
Kenmore St.02215 





ADULT CAKES 


Erotic & Funny 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
STAGS. BIRTHDAYS 


AND 
OF FICE PARTIES 








BROCHURE 
306-5753 











WM couple. Me 38 + well 
end. She 18 + att. seeks sim 
cou. with st nor Bi F for sen 
fun + poss friendship. Send 
phone Box 6916 


WM not into gay scene 
Young mind+ body 34 5'10 
165. Masc, str ac/ap. im 
athletic, creative, honest, 
sense of humor. ; sk com- 
patabie M 18-28, any race, 
for monogamous, affec- 
tionate relationship. PO Box 
452 Swampscott Mass 
01907 


WM sk Fs 2 give/rec 
spnkngs share 4r spnkg ex- 
psy were U straped suite 277 
239 Wash St. Bost 


X-Dress dom Fantasy? Tail 
attr creative stern bonde will 
help PO Box 27 Aliston 
02134 


X RATED 
Best in adult video movies 
highest quality at 1/2 the 
price send for free brochure 
GPX Box 130 Newton Mass 
02168 




















SEEK GIRLS 


TO WRESTLE 
Private film collector seeks to 
film girl fights or wrestling 
bouts, reai or provocatively 
acted; no . Nec, I'm very 
discreet, $100 to $250+ 


won't have any regrets if you try 
it. Send address or tel. no. to 
JOHN CAIN, DLD 88 








| 310 Franklin St., Boston 02110 








SZ 
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PLEASURE 
CALL 


I es ' 
Call now for some 
erotic loving over the 
phone. 


$15.00 
617-741-1510 


ee 
S 24 hrs. _ 
Female operators wanted 











ALL NEW 
BOSTON 
SEX GUIDE 





os 


Complete info. for the 
sexually active person 
(straight-bi-gay) in 
Boston. 

Send $5.00 to 

GUIDE 
P.O. Box 308, 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 








STRIP 


Ke 
foesseare 
+ PROFESSIONAL 
MALE AND 
FEMALE 
DANCERS 


; 








eleJease 

“AleGrams 

Strip Tease Grams 

Belly Grams (G) 
Serving Eastern N.E 
354-5000 

2000 MASS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 

, Birthday Etc.! 














= 


LAJ 
TELEPHONE NETWORK 





Explore r most 
intimate fantasies 
with a beautiful, sexy, 
1 woman 


you 


Wialialalielies) 





[ TEASE GRAMS | 











Fantasy Phone 
Come on 
Let me 


drive you 
wild! 
% 






I'm = 


waiting 


for you 


Q. Now 
(617) 923-9629 


c 
Call 


24hr. @ = S20 
Female operators 
wanted immediately 











BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 





picked up between 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 








TV/TS TAPESTRY 
Issue 41 Now Available 
Tasteful, informative 
magazine for persons 
interested in cross- 
dressing. Directory of 
organizations, serv- 
ices, articles, personal 
listings, etc. Send $10 
to Tapestry, Box 19, 
Wayland, Mass. 
01778. 617-358-5575. 
VISA & MasterCard 

accepted. 
Issues available at 
Out of Town News, Harvard Sq 
Glad Day Books, 








FANTASIES 








eee 





ORES 





“SWEET TALK” 


BOSTON’S FINEST 
TELEPHONE 
FANTASY SERVICE 


738-7570 
EROTIC ECSTASY AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


$15 


Additional calls $10 
MC/VISA/PREPAID 


OPEN 


24 HOURS 


“CALL ME 
NOW. I'M 


WAITING FOR YOU.” 































GIA 


In & Out 
after 10am 


288-3735 
ESCORT 














eT 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 








Massage by Kathy 653-1695 
Outcalls only cpis welcome 





Escort by Bob. 
Discreet & friendly 536-7286 


In-outcall. 





Escort by tall classy blonde 
call Laura 232-8372 





Escort by pretty pre-op 
720-0593 





ESCORT CARLA 


Lovely Pre op in convenient 
location Cali 739-2833 





ESCORT 


For women only. 3-10pm 
John 237-0066. 





Escort GWM Joe 776-9546 
Som area 24 hrs Call! 




















T.L.C. ESCORTS 
“Featuring Sandi” 
Voluptuous redhead 
to escort professional 
discriminating gentle- 

men. 


y 24s. 
387-1311 








BI WM ESCORT 


Gdikng guy in or out. 24 hrs 
































| Now realize them at 427-4832. 
home!! On the ert 
| What KIND of fi i oe 
| Your imagination is the I'l I 
only limit. We are ex- atadneen 
| perienced and creative in EN TER I AIN 
| all areas of the bizarre and ? ] 
erotic. Before your fantasy Y OL 
begins, a consultation will 
ensure total satisfaction. Escort by 
WHATEVER Pre-Op Karra 
YOUR 731-4552 
BiWM escort men only 
FANTASY 277-5908 Vince 
you WILL BE Black pre opp escort & out- 
SATISFIED call phone 267-8710 
Let us hear from you MANHATTAN ESCORT 
(212) Att = the 
529-3154 teres osc cormersousn 
The Fee: 30° poh agatha 
r 
VISA or Mastercard. "Male and temaies avaliable 
— — All calls verified 
997-2965 


—— 
ESCORTS 


24 HOURS 
incall escort 284-4200 Dis- 
cretion assured Ava 


JENNIFER 
PRE-OP 
WILD 











Female Escorts Needed 
Open 12 noon-midnight, 
Fri. & Sat. ‘tii 2 a.m 














SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage advertisers 
All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
day evenings for your ad 

to run. To do this, call 


267-1234 


Thank you 











BUDDY 
Masculine BiIWM available 
for friendly, clean,unhurried 
escort in or out. Excellent 
video selection.236- 1285 





CHERI 
Tall classy escort for outcall 
only 436-3493 





ncaa 
ATTENTION 


ASHLEY 


Have an enjoyable 
escort with a young & 
attractive female. 
Boston and 
surroundings. 
Out calls only. 

24 Hrs. 


298-2548 





MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
_ (line & display) 
i 4 noon 
WEDNESDAY 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
play ad received 








after the | 





FRAMINGHAM 
GWM will escort Movies 
available call Eric 872-1639 
Slip 
serv. 





Gentlemen Shh! 
away,disc escort 
646-69 13 








TOUCH OF 
CLASS 


Handsome males, 
lovely ebony & ivory 
bi-ladies, and attrac- 
tive couples available 
for escorting the dis- 
Criminating man, 
woman or couple. Ver- 
satile males available. 


Call 731-2515 


Openings for Escorts 


CANDY 
GIRLS 


Boston's Sweetest 





For a discreet rendezvous 
with Boston's finest 
escorts call right now. All 
calls verified. 739-7831. 




















GODDESS 
Beautiful blonde pre-op es- 
cort in our out calls to Bos- 
ton available 266-4060 


Greg escort 266-8521 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage advertisers 
All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
day evenings for your ad 
to run. To do this, call 
267-1234 
Thank you 





BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 








Let a pretty girl escort you. 
Boston & Cam 
Outcalls only. 262- 2299 





Man 2 Man escort clean dis- 
creet, Peter 262-2434 














GWM yng blond for in out 
escort service for Mass.NH, 
prefer over 30 discreet 
professionals weicome, day, 
night Brandon 536-5978 


“aa 


Jeat$et 


encom 


“HERE TO PLEASE” 








262-1352 
1 will give you a siz- 
zling winter into 
ecstasy. Incall Escort 








Brandon young college jock 
will escort. Outcalls only, wil! 














LAVONNE & LISA 
2 yng lovely girls are waiting 
to escort the prof male In- 
calls. Calls verified 10-10 
937-1820 





























GRAND 
324-8760 
OPENING 24 Hour Escort Service Veri- 
SPECIAL fied outcalls only 
PHONE REKNOWNED 
FANTASY JOANN 
Try Something New apne oh ged 
¢ Fresh « Exciting Complain West 
Coast Style. 
We accept VISA, 8 
MASTERCHARGE & 437-7366 
Other Major Credit Abbey Pre-op Transexual 
Cards Outcalis for the gent who 
301-428-4820 | Words. “37-7308 © 
24 Hrs. 7 Days 
BARBIE 
Very goodlooking BENTON 
cowie $10 Benny Lookalike Escort 
ing to meet tall (5'11” 437-8432 
‘or taller) goodlooking 
| jock type G.W.M.s for Outcalis 
fun, friendship, sex, or 











| whatever. 20-35 only. 


| All responses to Rick All night long. Radiant 


charming pre-op conv loc 




















| Sox 6850. Treat yourself 739-2833 
Coleen and Marie Escort 
HEAR YE Outcall 247-0395. 
HEAR YE 
Announcing 9 
Leisuretyme’s next so- TARA 8 
cial for liberated cou- DELITE 


ples and females. 
MARCH 24, 1984 
Call 617-884-2840 | 
or write 


Box 224 89 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


1st class plus 
with extras 
ESCORT 
Same Day Appointments 
Copley Square Area 


262-1352 








































































travel 286-1691 
so yoo seer rereye) 6 ) 
= -6203 
* NORA Y| 
ESCORTS | 923-0781 
289-9556 p ° 
24 Hours Quality Service 
High class, sophisticated | Wide Selection 
big pore Male and Female SS > = 
FAR RRSOra Sparing Escorts 
: enon Office Hours 
GORGEOUS TALL yp Bi Hay 24 
sone om 
Available to escort the 
discriminating . 4 HOURS 
cae OUTCALLS ONLY 
“26 v P ALL CALLS 
2e9-o5se Hrs. G VERIFIED 
a = DIVINE LIMO 
CORP. 
escort you tonignt! | Cadillac Formal Hoy, 
lite ne Limousines 
Cool gents, warm up your 
days and nights with a sip of 
hot BRANDY 247-0603 Es- Beauty 
econ Aim, AND LIMO 
BORDEAUX PACKAGE .. Class 
NEW TO BOSTON MAA. 
Bermuda and Jamaican or rent limo Elegance 
escorts. Relax with hi- without escort 
class, attractive ladies, 
Available only to selec- == 
tive — females, 
senate, Dearie 8) 1 Conigashintery Champagne 
calls veritied. Gan cant vane escort 
e . e 
Call 354-4125 ¢ Prof. Drivers 
24 Hours ¢ 24 hour service 
*Throughout 
Massachusetts eS a Openings for 
female escorts 
DIVINE Bid 
ASSOC. LTD. nin 








Handsome muscular escort 
for men. Convenient io- 
cation. Call Greg. 782-8551 





HERCULES BUILD 


Escort men only 321-9334 


TES 


Every man 
should 
experience the 
most sensitive, 
sensuous, and 
stunning women 
in Boston. 


LINDSAY’S 
ESCORT 
CALL 
527-5281 


24-hour service throughout 
Massachusetts 


Openings for female 
escorts always available, 
especially Lowell area. All 
calls verified. 


Ss = 
VISA 
eee: 











hés 
Ob 
E soort 





presents a 
complimentary 
lefeled me) i 
sige te with 

1a e) a4 


every 


Boston’s finest 
escort referral 
service. 


Don’t be alone. 


Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. 


Couples are 
welcome. To 
arrange for 
your escort 


Call 


926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 


Now Servicing 
New Ham 
Rhode Island & 
New York City 


me 7 days a week 
tween 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


Openings for escorts 
always available 











Pace] Se Se 








DESIREE | 
ESCORTS 





= = 738.0004 

















Escort three pre ops to fill all 
your troubles 884-3204 


FOR LADIES ONLY 
Handsome 2 
grad avenaate ny escort 
women only please call Jeff 
232-1034 





ry 
COSMOPOLITAN 
ESCORTS 


sensitive, 

sensuous, 
sweet & 
discreet 


266-1248 


24 hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts. 
All calls verified. 
Escort openings 
available. 














TASHA 
A companion is only a phone 
call away Call 782-3032 Ill be 
glad to visit Incall & Outcalis 
must be verified Escort 





NICOLE 
Long, lean, and lovely escort 
289-1230 


























VENUS 
ESCORTS 


Female and Male Escorts 














watt \TT OLDER Py 
ou need 


oun. » Tey - stamens. you 
escorts out calls only. ¥ oul 
feel sat. Box 6828 


GENTLEMEN ONLY 
For a pleasurable escort Call 
321-4518 10am-Spm incall 


Paula Escort 783-1315 


BONJOUR !!! 
For a delightful enchanting 
rendezvous with a classy at- 
tractive Escort please call 
587-7634 Discretion assured 
all calls verified 














Pretty blonde will escort you 
to Plato's Retreat in NYC 
Cali 201-568-7614 


Rough n ready escort for 


men by handsome well-built 
Italian guy in or out 277-3706 


AM 


Occasion 








Boston's oldest 

Escort refenal 

Agency 3 
the best. 

We offer Escorts to 
co vent the 
discriminating 
executive. 
482-0774 
"Ca en fo quay ~ 


UNIQUE ESCORTS | 
Male and females secon 
none. Appointments 4 
ferred and ail cails varified. 
Cali after noon. 593-0331. 














Serving | 


Boston Area 


New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island 
12 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
To arrange for your 
escort, call 


569-6569 


| 655-6757 





all calls verified 
| Female escorts needed 

















“Unbelievable. 
“Gorgeous. 
“Real class...” 


“A beautiful 
experience. . .”' 


That's what 
they're saying 
What about 

you? 





Your personal escort 


247-0603 











Tall, classy Ing legged W/F 
with Ing red hair for luxury 
escort. 227-6545 


TOUCH OF CLASS 
Lovely pre-op for escort. C 
now at 731-6705 








JACKIE’S 
ESCORT 


7PM — 1AM 
289-9528 


All calls verified 








* 
JOYCE 


Relaxing Escort 
All calls verified 
INCALLS © OUTCALLS 


731-5572 

















= 
FANTASIA 
MISTRESS 


HER DEMANDS 
EXPLORE YOUR 
MOST SECRET 
DESIRES, 
SATISFY YOUR 
DEEPEST NEEDS 


CALL 
FANTASIA 
212-517-3958 


MC « VISA» AMEX 





LONELY? 





EXPERIENCE VERBAL 
ECSTASY AND LIVE 
EROTIC FANTASY WITH 
ONE OF OUR HOT STUDS. 
CALL NOW AND LET’S 
GET TOGETHER. 


ADONIS 
PHONE FANTASY 


212-242-8190 
MC, VISA & AMEX 





NONIOOR 
BOW NEW YORKS 





212-517-3958 






HOTTEST 


phone 
fantasies 


24 HRS 














Escort by nice pretty lady 
9am- 1:30am verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 
MAN TO MAN 


A real treat of an escort | am 
clean cut 731-6705 








Sheba pre op 787-9469 es- 
cort 





SHE-MALE GODDESS 
Escorts by pre-ops. Sabrina, 
Cristal, and Bambi. 
566-1325. 





GENTLEMEN 


Relax and Enjoy 

THE ULTIMATE 

Escort With Us 
Air Cond 


1-588-9474 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Southern Hospitality.For 
Bionde Escort call 491-1695. 
Will verify, couple available 


Southern Jock yng. gdiking 
guy escort 524-7094 








SWEDISH 
ESCORT 


Beautiful, blonde 
and buxom sisters 
are waiting to show 
you the very best in 
pleasure and hospi- 
tality. Gentlemen 
call: 


424-7107 


All calls verified 
12 noon to 12 midnight 


OUTCALLS ONLY 











Superb escort by lovely 


biond for men. 232-9471 








HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


965-1066 
965-5535 
DISCOUNT HOURS 








Very Handsome Young 
bodybuilder will escort 
Men/W. 267-1440 


VERY handsome GWM avail 
for Escort In/Out. Cail me 
Kevin 536-5971 You won't 
be dissapointed! 





qbeneasentn 








TEN 
ESCORTS 


Have just 
arrived in 
Boston 
and are waiting 
to escort you. 


Call 


322-0141 


In and outcalls. 











NORTHERN GIRLS 
Are nicer cali 741-1180 


| NORTH SHORE’ s| 
DOLLY PARTON 
LOOK-ALIKE 


for In or Outcall 
Escort call after 
10 AM 


1-744-4953 





_—————————— 








ERIC 
Young GWM Escort for the 
discriminating Clean Dis- 
creet Movies In/Out Call 
536-4034 Over 30 pis 








When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


iii ' ATTENTION 


ATTENTION | 





See: 





MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
ads ere & display) 
is noon 
WEDNESDAY 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 





after the deadline. 





play ad received | 








RATED X 
ESCORTS 


PRATURING AN 
EX-PLAYBOY 
BUNNY, AND AN 
EXOTIC DANCER 
* PRIVATE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
» DOMINANCE 


11 a@.m.-7 p.m. weekdays 
322-9797 











WINTER CHILLS 
1 girl or 2 to escort you 
“incalis or out 739-0643 





DEBBY 


Tall, gorgeous, volup- 
tuous, hi-class, WF to 
escort professional 
males. 

OUTCALLS ONLY!!! 
ALL CALLS VERIFIED! 





536-6563 (24 Hours) 








ATTR YNG COUPLE 
Biwcp!i will escort singles or 
couples clean discreet. All 
calls verified. 787-9309 





Rela xation) 
Retreat 








Greater Boston’s 
Plushest Facility 


$7 
EARLY DISCOUNT 
15 MASSEUSES 


Credit Cards Accepted | 


Whirlpool Sauna 
and Massage. 







10 AM-1 AM 7 Days 

212 Central Street 

Downtown, Lowell 
Call 459-0191 





Se a ER RES! a en 
BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE. IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 









THE GUARANTEE 


After you’ve purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two 
consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 
renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by noon on Wednesday 
during the week of the advertisement’s second appearance, and every 
successive week by noon on Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal 
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Song of Solomon 


SOUL'S ONCE AND FUTURE KING 





by Peter Guralnick 


( ¢ hen | was on Atlantic, it was a real record 
WV comcany it was a family. Now | hear Jerry 
Wexler and Ahmet Ertegun don't even 

get along — that’s a shame, that’s a shame. Maybe 
it's their oil wells. Hey, hey, hey. Maybe it’s Jerry's oil 
wells in Iran and Ahmet's oil wells in Saudi Arabia — 
that would cause you, you know, to fall out. That'll do 
it every time.” 

Everyone has his or her favorite soul singer. To many 
critics Otis Redding was without peer. Sam Cooke and 
Ray Charles, of course, are cited as the style’s 
originators, James Brown was the greatest showman 
of them all, and even Wilson Pickett has his partisans. 
To Jerry Wexler, who recorded most of the great ones 
and knew them all, ‘| was talking with Jimmy Bishop 
once, who used to be a very big DJ in the Philadelphia 
area, and we were sitting around talking about who 
was the best soul singer of that time. People were 
saying Otis Redding, Wilson Pickett, Ben E. King. 
Jimmy said, ‘No way. The best soul singer of all time is 
Solomon Burke. With a borrowed band.’ Which | agree 
with. Both parts.”’ 

| remember the first time | saw Solomon Burke, in 
1964. He was wearing a gold tuxedo with a gold 
Ccummerbund, and he was headlining a show that 
included Joe Tex, Otis Redding, and Garnet Mimms. 
They were no competition for Solomon. There has 
never been a warmer, more charismatic presence on 
stage, and when he stretched out his arms to the 
audience, when he declared at the outset of his 
trademark ‘Everyone Needs Somebody To Love,’ 








“There's a song that! sing, and | believe if everybody 
was to sing this song, it would save the whole world, "’ 
there was scarcely anyone in that frenzied crowd who 
could resist either the message or the conviction that 
lay behind it. When | first met him some 15 years later, 
he was just the same, only bigger. His 200-plus pounds 
had swelled to 300-plus pounds; his congregation had 
diminished from a theater full of secular parishioners 
ready to testify to a small club in New York City whose 
sparse audience was made up mostly of white faces 
and a few curious Japanese tourists who knew his 
records. He was no longer hailed as the King of Rock 
'n’ Soul, or, if he was, it was evident his kingdom was 
in disarray. And yet the voice was still there, as smooth 
as silk, as capable of swelling to an impassioned 
effortless crescendo, as likely to soar to a thrilling high 
note or drop to a confidential whisper. The talent was 
intact, and so was the charm. Solomon Burke was still 
king. 

There has never been any doubt in Solomon's mind. 
When | first called him and explained that | was doing 
a book on soul music, he said in an offstage voice that 
combined the chirpiness of an insurance salesman 
with the cultivation of a funeral director (both of which 
he has been): ‘‘Well, of course, how could you do a 
book on soul music without speaking to the king?”’ 
Everywhere | have gone with him, whether to the 
filming of a television pilot in Nashville, a revival in 
Bedford Stuyvesant, his own church in Los Angeles, or 
a restaurant on Broadway, he creates a drama, or 
Continued on page 2 
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Continued from page 1 
several — it’s like a three-ring circus in which waiters, 
deacons, family, reporters, and always women, count- 
less pretty women, become part of the action. Every- 
where he goes he picks up an entourage of men and 
women both (though women certainly predominate) 
who become part of his traveling road show, which can 
turn in an instant from high comedy to passages of the 
utmost depth and profundity without so much as the 
blinking of an eye. And Solomon maintains the poise of 
the master showman, animating all, orchestrating all, a 
storyteller who spins tales of the past, his own and the 
planets’, tales that hold his audience spellbound until 
the punch line — which often as not turns out to be a 
joke. He is that rare spirit, a ‘character’ and a serious 
artist. Everyone | spoke to for the book remembers 
Solomon, some as “a big liar,’” one as ‘crazy as a damn 
loon,” almost all fondly and with something close to 
awe for his outsized spirit and outsized talent. You can't 
spend time with Solomon Burke and not begin to won- 
der, not so much because of the improbability of the 
stories he tells but because so many of them are con- 
firmed as the characters he is speaking about walk right 
in the door 
Father of 21, grandfather of 14 (‘I got lost on one of the 
Bible verses that said, ‘Be fruitful and multiply’; | didn’t 
read no further’), spiritual head of a church he says has 
40,000 parishioners across the country (there are 168 
allied churches in all, with outposts in Jamaica and 
Canada), Solomon has survived a career that saw him 
begin preaching at the age of seven, reach worldly 
heights in his 20s, and survive what he describes as a 
descent into the pits of hell” to emerge with a best 
selling gospel album in the early ‘80s. The two elements 
that have sustained him throughout this heady rise and 
fall and rise again are his resourcefulness and his talent. 
Most likely his quick-wittedness would have made him 
a success in any field he chose to enter, and it might well 
have brought him down again (because Solomon has 
always found it next to impossible to resist comedic 
opportunity). His talent is even more improbable, 
however, not simply because of his ability to summon 
passion seemingly at will, but because he can turn it on 
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(This is the first part of a two-part series and is adapted 
from Peter Guralnick’s forthcoming book, Sweet Soul 
Music, which will be published by Harper & Row this 
tall.) 
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and off so easily, can rouse a whole hall or congregation 
and can come back to earth again after the performance 
in a way that none of the great performers I have seen — 
in-any field — is capable of. Solomon Burke: the Bishop, 
the King of Rock ‘n’ Soul, the man who would once 
again be king (“‘Here’s to the throne,” he declared one 
time, raising a jar of honey; “we in exile, trying to get 
back our throne’), with a biography as singular as 
anything else about him. 
* * * 

He was born in Philadelphia in either 1936 (the 
commonly cited date) or 1940, the confusion arising, 
Solomon says, because he came to his grandmother in a 
dream 12 years before his actual birth. It was on the basis 
of that dream that the grandmother, Eleanora A. Moore, 
founded a church, Solomon's Temple, the House of God 
for All People, in anticipation of the arrival of its spiritual 
head. His father Vince, a native of Kingston, Jamaica, 
was a chicken plucker in a kosher market and, again 
according to Solomon, a black Jew. Solomon was the 
oldest of seven children and the cynosure of every eye. 
“It was such a big deal when he was born,” says his 
mother. To his grandmother he was the confirmation of 
a long-held faith, and with his uncle, Harry R. Moore, he 
undertook spiritual leadership of the church at a very 
early age. At seven he delivered his first sermon; at nine 
he was widely known as the Wonder Boy Preacher; at 12 
he was conducting a radio ministry and traveling on 
weekends, with a truck and tent, to Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas, to carry on the spiritual crusade. 

According to Solomon none of this was anything to 
turn a young boy’s head, and looking at him conduct 
affairs of church and state today with imperturbable 
good humor, you can almost believe it. Solomon has 
described his House of God for All People in a less 
serious vein as the church of Let It All Hang Out, and he 
points to basic differences with his uncle (he died in 
1982), who did not believe, as Solomon does, in miracle 
healing, liberal interpretation of the Bible, or informal 
dress. ‘My ministry was totally different than his, still is. 
We still stand under the same things, teach basically the 
same philosophy, but mine is a little more open and a 
little more flamboyant than my uncle’s. God, money, 
and women, hey hey hey; truth, love, peace, and get it 
on. It never bothered me, because | was in the world but 
not of it. Part of my belief is to be able to serve God 
anywhere at any time and still come out saved, so I could 
be around people with cocaine, pot, booze, and it 
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wouldn’t mean a thing to me, even as a kid. My 
leadership was beyond question.” 

In 1954 his life took a turn. “I wrote a song for my 
grandmother for a Christmas present. God gave me the 
song on December 10, I finished the song on December 
17, and on the 18th she said that she wanted to speak to 
me. She said, ‘I want you to see your Christmas present.’ 
And I said, ‘Now?’ She said, ‘Yes, look under my bed.’ 
And I looked under her bed, and there was a guitar 
wrapped in a pillow case. And then I sang my little song 
that I had written for her called ‘Christmas Presents from 
Heaven,’ not knowing that it was a prophecy for me, to 
alert me to the future: Then on the morning of the 19th 
my grandmother passed in her sleep, so she only heard 
the song one day — but that whole day she was briefing 
me and telling me the different things that were going to 
happen and all the children that I would have, the loves 
in my life, just laying it out: you'll have big homes, fancy 
cars. But I'll never forget the most exciting thing she said 
to me, and then the most depressing thing, too. The most 
exciting thing was that I would be able to reach out and 
touch people and help them spiritually, thousands of 
people, millions of people, and then she said to me that 
| would go down to the pits of hell and submerge at will, 
and I’ve been there a couple of times, Pete, I’ve been 
there, you know.” 

Just months after his grandmother died there was a 
gospel talent show down at the Liberty Baptist Church, 
and Solomon tried to get his group, the Gospel 
Cavaliers, to go down and enter. One of them had just 
gotten a TV, though, and another had tickets to a 
football game, so Solomon went down alone in his 
uncle’s pants and father’s too-small pepperpot jacket, 
borrowed a guitar from one of the groups, and sang “The 
Old Ship of Zion.” He must have been a big success, 
because Viola Williams, wife of a prominent Philadel- 
phia DJ, spotted him there and introduced him to Bess 
Berman, the owner of the New York independent label 
Apollo. It was for Apollo that Solomon made his first 
records. 

Listening to his Apollo records today can be 
instructive. He sings in the big-voiced gospel style that 
Roy Hamilton had recently pioneered for inspirational 
but not strictly religious themes. The titles alone betray 
the ambiguous content: “No Man Walks Alone,” “To 
Thee,” “All Alone,” “Walking in a Dream.” Top New 
York session arrangers and musicians were used; the 
genre was clearly modeled on Hamilton’s 1954 
bestseller, “You'll Never Walk Alone”; but what stood 
out most clearly was the protean Solomon Burke voice, 
distinguished by its control, range, and astonishing 
variety of textures and hues. The songs themselves were 
for the most part derivative of one pop hit or another, 
and for a singer who was to become so strongly 
identified with the foundation of soul, they were 
remarkably free of racial inflection. Neither was there 
any interest in recording him strictly as a gospel artist. 
But then, by all appearances Solomon wasn’t much 
interested in that route; he was discovering, as he says, 
“a new avenue, a new dimension to spread the gospel.” 

He appeared frequently at the Apollo, where he met 
rising stars like Joe Tex and Little Willie John, and in the 
next couple of years he traveled all over the country with 
a piano player named Son Howard as his accompanist. 
He played shows with Wynonie Harris and Amos 
Milburn; he recalls singing ‘“‘“One Scotch, One Bourbon, 
One Beer” at a theater one time without realizing it was 
Milburn’s hit. “That was the first time I ever sang a blues 
song, and the guys say, ‘Come on, man, you start the 
show, you got to open up because Amos is coming on 
now.’ So it was Amos Milburn’s band, and I didn’t know 
what to do, so I just said, ‘Play something good that you 
all know.’ They played ‘One Scotch, One Bourbon,’ and 
the people went wild, and I just thought I was doing 
something that was great ‘cause everybody was liking it 
— I didn’t know he’d made the record, I was into my 
church thing, man. I'll never forget, I finally ran into 
Lottie the Body’s dressing room, because | didn’t know if 
he was going to murder me or not. She was just standing 
there with her body, and I says, ‘Lady, oh lady, I’m so 
sorry.’ And she says, ‘Stay, honey.’ I say, ‘Right!’ ’”’ 

His biggest success came with a song called ‘““You Can 
Run (But You Can’t Hide),” for which cowriting credit 
was given to ex-heavyweight champion Joe Louis, who 
had used the saying as his boxing slogan. Louis helped 
promote the song in exchange for the credit, even 
appearing on The Steve Allen Show with his young 
protégé but unfortunately forgetting Solomon's name. 
“Steve says, ‘You know. Solomon Burke.’ And Joe says, 
‘Oh yeah. And Dick Haymes has the same song out on 
Decca Records.’ My poor little record company must 
have had a heart attack. Here we are on national 
television, and the guy’s plugging a record by somebody 
else. Those were funny days, man.” 

They were funny days, and they ended as oddly as 
they had begun, as Solomon came to the realization that 
neither his manager nor the Apollo label had been 
paying him all the money he felt was due him. His 
reaction was to withdraw not just from the record 
business but from the world. It was his first descent into 
the pits of hell. “My manager told me that I could not 
record for anyone, that I would be blackballed all over 
the world. So I became a bum, because I was just really 
terrified, | thought my whole little world had crumbled. 
Well, it had. And I'll never forget, | asked a guy standing 
on the corner of loth and Rindge in Philadelphia in the 
summertime to loan me 50 cents, and he took 50 cents 
out of his pocket and kind of tossed it to me. Well, in 
Philadelphia we have grates on the sewers, and the 50 
cents landed right on one of those grates, and you had to 
be very careful how you picked it up, cause otherwise it 
would fall down the sewer. So I got down on my knees 
and very gently tried to get that 50 cents from the sewer 
grate, and all.of,a-sudden something came over me 














spiritually that said, ‘If you pick up that 50 cents now, 
you'll be picking up change for the rest of your life.’ I 
made the decision, and I kicked that 50 cents in the 
sewer. And the guy said, “You gotta be crazy. You crazy 
nut.’ Well, he went to run after me, and I run gut in the 
street, and a lady hit me with her car, and when she hit 
me with her car she got out and offered to take me to the 
hospital and come to find out she knew me, because | 
had been dating her niece. Well, she took me home with 
her, and that whole cycle of my lifé was over. That's 
when I went back to school and became a mortician.” 

An unlikely twist, perhaps — but then that’s the way 
things always seem to have happened for Solomon. His 
aunt operated the A.U. Berkely Funeral Home in 
Philadelphia, and Solomon, who had already graduated 
from high school, went off to Eccles Mortuary College, 
where he became a Doctor of Mortuary Science and 
went into business with his aunt. Very successfully, too, 
by all accounts, since Solomon’s funeral homes became 
as much a pillar of his financial edifice as his limousine 
service, his chain of drugstores, an unsuccessful 
restaurant or two, and a whole string of ‘‘nonprofit”’ 
ventures (‘They're nonprofit as far as I’m concerned”) 
that have gotten him entangled in feeding programs, 
academies for the performing arts, and other ventures of 
varying degrees of improbability. As Solomon has said, 
“You know, the beauty of America is that you can try 
anything, and if people go for it, you can keep on doing 
At 

The funeral business led him, indirectly as always, 
back into the record business. ‘I was very content to 
become a successful mortician and build an empire of 
funeral homes,” he declares, but then a man named Babe 
Shivian came along and said, “ ‘You got to be out there 
singing. Baby, can I manage you?’ Well, I wasn’t into 
singing at all at this point — I had the churches, I had the 
funeral home; but he convinced me by giving me this red 
Lincoln limousine, he kept it sitting in front of the 
funeral home, and there was no way we could let this 
red Lincoln convertible sit in front of the funeral home 
— it was just the wrong place for it. So the family talked 
to him, and he said, ‘Man, you need to make a record.’ 
Well, we went back in and made a few records for him 
and Artie Singer, Singular Records, and the next thing 
you know we had a deal with Atlantic.” 

* *” *” 

Almost from the beginning it was a very different 
situation with Atlantic. Whether it was an accident or 
the perception on Jerry Wexler’s part of the enor- 
mous potential that Solomon possessed, from the out- 
set Atlantic had much more grandiose plans than 
either Singular or Apollo, both of which appeared to see 
Solomon Burke as a kind of all-purpose cover of most of 
the then-current styles in rock and roll. After a lushly 
orchestrated version of a lightweight pop tune called 
“Keep the Magic Working,” Atlantic released, of all 
things, “Just out of Reach,” which had been a hit for 
Faron Young and T. Texas Tyler and which Billboard 
editor Paul Ackerman had brought Jerry Wexler. 
According to Wexler it was all Ackerman’s idea, as 
indeed it was to sign Solomon Burke in the first place. “I 
like country music,’’ says Solomon today, ‘but I don’t 
think it was deliberate, I think it was something we just 
accidentally happened onto. By my being versatile. By 
my being able to sing different songs — being able to 
change my tone quality, having the different octaves. 
You must remember, I was capable of singing anything.” 

Indeed he was, as he proved during his Atlantic stay, 
covering everything from the smoothest of ballads to the 
roughest of soul imprecations, often in the course of the 
same song; but he was particularly suited to his own 
version of country, because of his diction, because of his 
feeling for the more exalted emotions, and because of 
the ability — which he shared in part with Elvis Presley 
— to descend from the purest of tenors to the most 
thrilling of bass notes and back again. Whether it was 
intentional, there seems little question that he was the 
first R&B artist to essay country music in a relatively 
straightforward fashion (he cut “Just out of Reach” in 
December of 1960 and had a hit with it in September of 
1961; Ray Charles followed with ‘“Unchain My Heart” 
just a few months later). 

It hardly seemed like a big deal at the time. According 
to Jerry Wexler, “When the session was over and we 
started to listen to it, Solomon cut out; he wasn’t going to 
listen. | said, ‘Where are you going?’ He said, ‘I’m going 
back to Philadelphia. I’m on a snow-removal gig at $3.50 
an hour.’ He had eight children to support!” According 
to Solomon, who remembers the incident vividly, “I had 
to split because they were telling me, ‘Well, uh, hey, 
man, let’s do one more song.’ So I say, ‘Well, man, this is 
hurting my income.’ Hey, hey, those were the days. And 
I got a lot of assistance from Jerry. Being there, he gave me 
a lot of freedom — to do whatever I wanted to do. He 
would sit there and say, ‘That's great, that’s great, do that 
again.’ Or just the encouragement of ‘Do you want a 
sandwich? Let’s send out for some sandwiches.’ Or, 
‘What are we going to do about the publishing? What 
about the writers?’ Hey, he’s a genius!” 

“Just out of Reach” was an immediate smash. So was 
the followup, “Cry to Me,” which was written and 
coproduced by Bert Berns, a highly influential but 
underrated composer and producer (he shared writing 
credits on ‘Twist and Shout,” “Piece of My Heart,” “Cry 
Baby,” and “Hang On Sloopy,” as well as producing such 
diverse artists as the Drifters, Neil Diamond, Van 
Morrison, and the Isley Brothers) who took over 


Solomon’s recording career at this point. Under Berns, 


Solomon recorded inspired versions of ‘Down in the 
Valley,” the Eddy Arnold ballad “I Really Don’t Want To 
Know,” Jim Reeves’s classic ‘“He’ll Have To Go,” as well 
as the Wilson Pickett-composed “If You Need Me” and 
his own “Everybody Needs Somebody To Love,” with 

Continued on page 10 
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Thoroughly modern MFA 


by Susan Orlean 


owboy boots, maybe. And the vigorous print 
‘ dress, perhaps. But | would never have expected 

any representative from our crusty, conservative 
Museum of Fine Arts to sport those plus mismatched 
earrings and a button that reads “Artists Call Against US 
Intervention in Central America.’” Amy Lighthill, the 
MFA’s new assistant curator of contemporary art and 
owner of the aforementioned apparel, confounds just 
about everything stodgy. That's lucky for us, because 
since her appointment last summer, the MFA’s reputa- 
tion for neglecting living and local artists is coming 
undone. 

Lighthill came to the MFA by a circuitous route. After 
acquring an undergraduate degree in English at Oberlin, 
a degree she figured would entitle her to a career in 
publishin e decided to take a stab at art history as a 
graduate afterthought; she ended up with a scholarship 
to the Boston University program. As a graduate student, 
she put in time at the university’s gallery and later 
served as its director for two years. In 1982, she left to 
head the Kent State University Gallery, where she 
organized “Ohio Art for the New Depression,” an 
exhibit slated for this year. 

Lighthill and I are trudging up six flights in a Fort 
Point Channel artists’ building on one of her weekly 
studio visits. She seeks out anyone who sends her 
interesting slides, though at the moment she’s looking 
only at candidates for this summer's ‘Massachusetts 
Painters” show. These visits are a radical departure for 
the museum. As one artist said to me, ‘Most artists 
assumed the MFA had no desire to see what they were 
doing. We couldn't believe that anyone from the MFA 
would be interested in our work while we were still 
alive.” Seeing their work is only the start: Lighthill is just 
as likely to quiz them about their intentions, bum their 
cigarettes, chew the fat. That’s why she never plans on 
spending less than 45 minutes with any artist. 

“I feel they deserve the attention,” she says. 
“Sometimes I can tell they’ve really cleaned up their 
studios for me, made tea, and are very tense. They've 
certainly never had anyone from the museum come to 
their studios before. The best attribute I can bring to this 
job is that I really like artists. I really care about them. I 
like to spend the time and try to get on their 
wavelength.” 

We finally reach the top of the stairs. The studio 
belongs to a 23-year-old painter named Adam Cvi- 
janovic. He seems to have the I’m-being-visited-by-a- 
curator-from-the-MFA jitters, but within a few minutes, 
he and Lighthill are gabbing about Velazquez and life in 
a loft, and Cvijanovic is pulling out paintings Lighthill 
has spotted stashed in a corner. She’s got that kind of 
eye: even in the tidiest of studios, she inspects the work 
set out for her consideration but never fails to spy 
something tucked away. Which is how the long visits 
pay off. In the past she’s found wonderful drawings that 
a painter was too shy to show, studies of work that 
reveal a different or bolder style, experiments that 
outshine the finished products. “I like to see all that 
stuff,” she says. “It helps me understand where they’ve 
been and what direction they're going. I really see 
myself as sort of a facilitator, or even sort of a therapist. 
That's because I’m very verbal and most artists are much 
more visual. I love getting out and meeting people, and 
finding out about their lives and how it affects their art. 
I'm totally bored with the academic questions of art.” 

Mods and brahmins 
& 

It wasn’t so long ago that contemporary paintings 
were the hen’s teeth of the MFA. Contemporary-art 
curator Kenworth Moffett had cultivated a renowned 
collection of his favorites — color-field painters like 
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Morris Louis and Jules Olitski; but when it came to other 
new work, the museum steered clear. As a result, Boston 
doesn’t own a Jasper Johns, a Robert Rauschenberg, a 
Willem de Kooning; instead, it owns a reputation for 
being pretty starchy about modern art. When Lighthill 
was appointed to her post last July, there was some fear 
she might be just a figurehead. But the 28-year-old 
Connecticut native made her début with an attention- 
grabbing show called “Brave New Works” (‘I wanted to 
call it ‘Dreams That Money Can Buy,’” she says, 
“because | wanted people to buy these paintings for the 
museum, but Ted Stebbins [the MFA’‘s senior curator of 
American painting and Lighthill’s mentor] thought it 
was too crass’’). If she’s just a figurehead, you wouldn't 
know it by the museum's pocketbook, which is where it 
counts anyway: of the show’s 23 paintings, the MFA 
bought five and*received two on long-term loan from a 
foundation. “I was,” says Lighthill, “really, really 
happy.” 

The next day, we drop by a building in Belmont that 
houses dozens of artists, and Lighthill works her way 
through a half dozen before lunch. Besides her 
concentrated viewing of the paintings, she asks each 
artist about the chronology of the work, its size and 
content. She says she doesn’t feel it’s her place to point 
artists in any particular direction and, in fact, faults 
commercial dealers who do. She’s more curious than 
critical. ‘These newer paintings are bigger,’ she says to 
one Belmont painter. “Did something happen to you 
personally in the meantime between the small ones and 
these?” 

At lunch, she talks about what she looks for in the 
work. ‘First, there’s the formal or technical skill, which 
is really the easier part,” she says. ‘The other part is that 
the work has to speak to me on an emotional level. 
There has to be something that carries a psychological 
force and resonates in your soul. It doesn’t matter what 
the form is.’” She doesn’t hew to any aesthetic line; the 
“Brave New Works” peices ranged from Ruth Bauer's 
gorgeous impressionist landscapes to Doug Anderson’s 
punky panels depicting nuclear destruction. And she’s 
got a variety of things for the MFA up her sleeve, like an 
international sculpture survey, a show of box construc- 
tions, a look at the recent pattern-and-decorating 
feminist art movement. She is also on a crusade to 
encourage the museum to be adventurous with its 
spending on contemporary art. “Why buy a Chuck Close 
for $200,000?” she reasons. “Instead, | think we should 
buy 20 young artists whose work is going for $10,000. 
Even if only two of those pan out, we've still come out 
ahead. So you put the rest in the basement. Then 
someday, the museum can even have a show of all its 
dogs. I really think that’s the way to spend our money, 
and the museum’s board is beginning to respond to this 
idea, because they love a bargain.” 

Lighthill says she always figured she'd be a writer or 
poet, and it’s evident that she likes talking about art 
almost as much as looking at it. “I’m hardly what you'd 
call a Marxist,” she says. “I don’t think museums should 
be abolished. J think objects should be preserved as 
beautiful cultural icons. The museum is an acquisitive 
institution, and that is essentially a conservative job. But 
things are changing. The fact that the board has said we 
can do a Leon Golub retrospective [planned for the fall 
of 1985], for instance — obviously working inside the 
system is doing something.” 

A few days later, we’re at an enormous building on 
Waltham Street in the South End. This is Lighthill's 
second trip here to look at work. With plans for the 
‘Massachusetts Painters’’ show in full gear, the visits 
will begin taking up more of her weeks. The show marks 

Continued on page 12 
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Women without men 
Diane Kurys ducks the battle of the sexes 


by Michael Sragow 


ENTRE NOUS. Directed by Diane Kurys. Written by 
Diane Kurys and Alain Le Henry. With Miou-Miou, 
Isabelle Huppert, and Guy Marchand. A United 
Artists Classics release. At Copley Place. 


hen Diva opened in 1982, it was publicized as 

a new kind of French New Wave.” And this 

was the most open acknowledgment I'd seen 
on the art-house circuit that when the New Wave 
receded, it didn’t leave much on shore. The young 
moviemakers of France inherited the New Wave legacy 
of “personal” cinema, but few of them have done 
anything to earn it and even those who have, like 
Diva's Jean-Jacques Beineix, often prove to be flashes in 
the Magic Pan. With the glorious exception of Bertrand 


Blier's Femmes fatales and Get Out Your Handkerchiefs, 
personal movies now means movies that are merely 
‘warm’ and “intimate.” Thirty-five-year-old Diane 
Kurvs, whose Entre nous is a Best Foreign Film nominee 
in the Academy Awards, has been hailed as the freshest, 
boldest talent since the young Truffaut. But | think she 
conforms rather snugly to French film’s current vacuum. 
No matter how violent or traumatic the individual 
scenes in her work, the films always end up being soft 
and mild — qualities that would be less irritating in a 
soap. Kurys makes memory films about her girlhood 
(Peppermint Soda)’ or her adolescence (Cocktail 
Molotov), but instead of the trenchant authority of self- 
knowledge, they have all the body weight of daydreams, 

Continued on page 9 





Footloose goes stolid gold . 


by Owen Gleiberman 


FOOTLOOSE. Directed by Herbert Ross. Written by 
Dean Pitchford. With Kevin Bacon, Lori Singer, John 
Lithgow, Christopher Penn, and Dianne Wiest. At 
Cinema 57 and the Chestnut Hill, and in the suburbs. 


ype alone can’t make a movie a smash hit, but it 
can vet the ball rolling the way it did with 
Flashdance and Trading Places. If the movie is a 
venuine loser, hype can draw people into the theaters for 
a tew weeks and help offset disastrous losses — the way 
it did with Doctor Detroit. But there aren't too many 
cases in which hype is so shrewd and pervasive that it 
actually stirring up 
expectations the product itself doesn’t come close to 
tultilling. And | think something like that may end up 
happening, with Footloose. Every shred of publicity 
surrounding this movie TV spots, print campaigns, 
reviews has implied that Footloose is Paramount 
Pictures’ big, official followup to Flashdance. The whip 
snapping title song (performed by Kenny Loggins) has 
been on the airwaves for several weeks now, and the 
movie's poster features a shiny, pulsating graphic of a 
voung fellow plugged into his Walkman, his back to the 
audience, his face pointed straight up to rock-and-roll 
The message: the kid is ready to boogie 
Energy, slickness, pizzazz they're all there in the 
hype. But not, strangely enough, in the movie. About all 
Footloose has in common with Flashdance is an 
idiomatic one-word title beginning with the letter “F.” 
Well, that’s okay no reason to get riled just because 
the film isn’t Flashdance Il, But what is it? Footloose, it 
is a kind of Elvis Presley movie without the 


works against a movie's success 


Heaven 


turns out 


n il numbers. the cheertul, unabashedly hoky tale of 
‘ ve-spirited teen (Kevin Bacon) who moves to a 
At fcestern town in which pop music and dancing have 


bv outawed, and who finds himself ostracized 
because he loves that wild, dangerous stuff, rock and 
roll. Now the premise is not what I'd call an instant 
winner: in an era when Ronald Reagan can rub 
shoulders with the Beach Boys, a movie that tries to 
promote pop music as a subversive force (and pop music 
sung by Kenny Loggins, no less) is asking its young 
viewers to stretch their imaginations to the breaking 
point. And yet, had the makers of Footloose taken this 


setup and run with it, had they turned the movie into a 
fairy tale interspersed with glittering 
production numbers, | think it might have worked 
Instead, they ve gone and treated this dum}, campy 
story with stultifying earnestness. Kevin Bacon and his 
cronies don't get to do much dancing, but boy, do they 
ever get to moan and groan about how much they want 
to dance. There's one, splashy musical number at the 
end of the movie, but until that scene arrives, director 
Herbert Ross — parting ways with virtually every youth 
movie you could name — makes a certifiable fetish out 
of not letting the kids cut loose. Footloose isn’t just 
gentle and low-key — it’s a teen-rebellion fable with its 
glands on hold. The movie might have been called 

Bopper in the Grass 
With no hoofing to clutter things up, we're ‘left with 
the pleasant and thoroughly innocuous story of Kevin 
Bacon's Ren MacCormack — how he and his mom move 
from Chicago to Bomont, how the small-town high- 
schoolers resent him for his big-city ways, how he wins 
the pretty, adventurous Ariel (Lori Singer) away from 
her obnoxious boyfriend, and how he fights the town 
council tooth and nail for the right to hold a local dance. 
Chief among Ren’s foes is his girlfriend’s father, the 
Reverend Shaw Moore (John Lithgow), whose God-and- 
country sermonizing has been holding sway over town 
opinion for years. If Footloose had been made in the ‘50s, 
this despotic reverend, with his moralistic blather about 
rock and roll being an evil force, would have been a 
cartoon nasty, despised by every kid in town. But it is 
one of the film’s bizarre miscalculations to turn this stock 
villain into a quasi-sympathetic figure .— a sensitive 
fascist — and then to devote a healthy chunk of the story 
to his impending spiritual crisis. With his shy, ingratiat- 
ing smile and sorrowful eyes, John Lithgow has a face 
that says, ‘Hug me — please.” It’s no fun to hate him, 
even when he’s laying down the gospel according to 
lerry Falwell, and so the story’s essential conflict is 
neutered. Watching Footloose is like chewing a piece of 
bubble gum with no sugar. When Ren goes before the 
town council to get his school dance approved, the scene 
could have been a no-stops anarchic dance number, with 
Ren and the other students leaping onto desks and 
Continued on page 10 


supercharged 












Fathers and 
daughters 


by Owen Gleiberman 


BLAME IT ON RIO. Directed by Stanley Donen. 
Screenplay by Charlie Peters and Larry Gelbart. With 
Michael Caine, Joseph Bologna, Michelle Johnson, 
Demi Moore, and Valerie Harper. A Twentieth 
Century-Fox release. At the Charles, the Orson 
Welles, the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


f you take its ingredients one by one, the bubbly 

new sex comedy Blame It on Rio sounds like an 

unfathomably icky concoction, the kind that’s 
destined to go down as a camp classic. Consider the 
premise: Michael Caine as a recently separated middle- 
ager who has a torrid affair with his best friend’s teenage 
daughter. Consider the setting: Rio de Janeiro, that land 
of idyllic beaches and unaffordable hotels — ie., 
Hollywood's gaudier, travelogue version of The Love 
Boat. Throw in some softcore shots of topless Brazilian 
dancing girls, a tragic subplot about Caine’s Inability To 
Love, and more happy bossa nova music than you'd 
want to hear ina lifetime, and you've got the makings of 
a grade-A howler — not to mention a commercial fiasco. 
But Blame It on Rio took me by surprise. This movie may 
be vile at its core, the cinematic equivalent of junk food, 
but like Hostess cupcakes or Pringle’s potato chips it 
proves crudely irresistible. Having sat through a coy, 
synthetic scene or two, | found myself hungry for 
another 

Actually, it’s no accident that this junk has some 
spunk: Blame It on Rio was directed by Stanley Donen, 
the studio-system stalwart whose credits include Singin’ 
in the Rain, It’s Always Fair Weather, and On the Town. 
Donen has a cult following among film buffs, but you 
don't have to be a fan to appreciate his zingy comic 
technique; next to the audio-visual flash that passes for 
stvle in today’s Hollywood, Donen’s ability to skip 
blithely through a madcap farce begins to look like a rare 
zift indeed. Despite its packaged veneer, this film wasn't 
generated solely out of cynicism — it was made by 
people who genuinely wanted to give their audience a 
good time. The setup is simple: Matthew (Caine) and 
Victor (the wonderfully testy Joseph Bologna), both 
well-to-do coffee executives, have taken their respective 
teenage daughters on a week’s vacation in Rio. Victor's 
daughter, a Valley Girl nymph named Jennifer (Michelle 
lohnson), has always had the hots for her “Uncle 
Matthew,” and once they get to Rio she wastes no time 
making him erotic offers he can’t refuse. The script 
(cowritten by M*A*S*H 's Larry Gelbart) is just another 
male-menopause farce, with Caine in the Dudley 
Moore/Jean Rochefort/Humbert Humbert role, but 
there's a screwball-comedy buoyancy to the central gag: 
while Caine is secretly cavorting away in the sand, 
Bologna is ready to kill the bastard who got his hands on 
daddy’s little girl. And though Caine could walk through 
this role in his sleep (indeed, he practically does), his 
throwaway performance has a dose of the pungent wit 
and irony that’s become his trademark. Matthew and 
Victor are a comic duet: Bologna dark and intense, like a 
Mafia chieftain, always ready to punch someone in the 
face; Caine the arch intellectual, always weaseling out of 
getting punched himself. Despite its overtone of middle- 
aged lechery, Blame /t on Rio isn’t really a comedy about 
Matthew's overactive hormones (which it takes as a 
given). It's about two friends on a collision course. 

Lest anyone think Donen and Co. a bunch of old 
togies, they've made sure to give this “old-fashioned” 
farce an up-to-the-minute hook: the movie has enough 
skin for a Playboy “Girls of Rio’ spread. There are 
dozens of bouncing bazooms on display, the featured 
pair belonging to Michelle Johnson, the 17-year-old sex 
bomb who plays Caine’s adolescent seductress. Johnson 

Continued on page 10 














Michelle Johnson and Michael Caine: close shave 











Theater 
Out of sight, 


Interface doesn’t die, it just fades away 


by Scott Rosenberg 


INTERFACE, written, directed, and designed by 
Larry Blamire. Lighting by Betsy Hodgson. With 


Patrick English, Matthew Bagedonow, Joseph 
Whelan, Peter Confalone, Kevin Belanger, Keith 
Salkowski, Eric Stella, Carl John Nolan, John Devlin, 
Jeff L. Schake, Andy Papagikos, Frank Piekut, Frank 
G. Dixon, and Eddie White. Presented by the Open 
Door Theatre and the Theatre Company, Inc. at St. 
Luke's and St. Margaret’s Church, Thursdays through 
Saturdays through March 10. 

scientist in a white coat murmurs into a 
A primitive-looking microphone. At his side sits a 

contraption that resembles a decapitated tele- 
type, its insides stuffed with vacuum tubes and wires, a 
safe-door mounted on its back. Behind man and 
machine, visible through smoked-glass panels and a 








out of mind 


pale green, rivet-lined portal that could be a submarine 
hatch, looms a_ threatening-looking containment 
chamber, its rear wall lined with dials and gauges. The 
scientist announces his name — Dr. Holtz — and his 
topic — the “Interface Project.’ He promises to explain 
its workings in “strictly layman’s terms” for the 
politicians and military men who'll be sent his taped 
description of the operation we're about to see, but his 
discourse soon becomes larded with tech talk. The plan, 
apparently, is to use electromagnets and generators and 
degaussers to create an “oblate spheroid electromagnetic 
field” that will send excited electrons scooting every 
which way — rendering anything inside the field 
invisible, “except possibly for a light shimmering.” A 
loony idea — but then it’s 1943, the world’s at war, and 
anything goes if it might stop Hitler and the Japs. 
Continued on page 13 





Not a Shaw thing 


by Skip Ascheim 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Directed by Polly Hogan. Set designed by Richard 
Schreiber. Lighting by Polly Hogan. Costumes by 
John Murtaugh. With James Walker, Kate Maguire, 
Jeannette Fullerton, Kim Chaskel, Jared Waye, Ron 
Ritchell, Reggie Stuart, Arthur Barlas, Timothy 
Wheeler, Miriam Berken, and Byrnahm Woode. At 
the Lyric Stage, Wednesdays through Sundays 


through March 18. 
P plays,” You Never Can Tell is indeed a most 
pleasing trifle, a meringue of intellectual farce 
whose fragile, sculpted contours give an impression of 
solidity but won't bear much heavy breathing. The Lyric 
Stage production pants audibly in strenuous pursuit of a 
style so absurdly artificial that, should it be perfected, it 
would induce total Brechtian alienation. In which case, 
with the author's wit strained to the point of exhaustion 
and our interest in the characters’ human qualities 
decisively thwarted, we would be free to attend to the 
Message. Which would not be good for Shaw, who 
makes very little pretense here to philosophical depth. 

Despite its frivolity, the play is seeded with some 
major Shavian themes in embryo. Man and Superman's 
Life Force, for instance, draws the lovers together, 
conquering idealism and scientific rationalism alike. The 
young swain, a penniless, happy-go-lucky dentist, is 
clearly a sketch for Major Barbara’s suitor, Adolphus 
Cusins. And the English devotion to class-consciousness 
is gently, lovingly satirized in the person of an infinitely 
tactful waiter whose son has crossed the social divide 
and become a lawyer. While deferring obsequiously to 
his offspring’s lofty status, the proud servant maintains 
that his own profession “Cant be learnt, sir. It’s in the 
character, sir.... Very few are born to it, sir.” Here, 
succinctly, is the play’s broadest comic terrain (and one 
Shaw explores as well in Misalliance): nature vs. nurture 
with respect to childraising. 

Mrs. Clandon — a veteran suffragette and celebrated 
author of futuristic treatises on “Twentieth Century” 
living — returns to England after an 18-year sojourn on 
the island of Madeira, where she-has raised her three 
children according to her own modern principles and far 
from the influence of her brutish husband, Fergus 


ublished in 1898 as one of Shaw’s ‘four pleasant 





Crampton. By a convenient stroke of Shavian economy, 
Crampton happens to live in the very seaside town 
where his wife and children disembark; in fact, he’s the 
landlord of the dentist, Valentine, who extracts younger 
daughter Dolly’s ailing tooth at the start of the play. 
Dolly and her twin brother, Philip, free-spirited, spoiled 
18-year-olds, horrify their father with their boisterous 
manners, their cheeky precociousness set off by a 
blissful lack of self-consciousness. Crampton finds them 
obnoxious until they break through his curmudgeonly 
crust; at the Lyric, however, Kim Chaskel as Dolly and 
Jared Waye as Philip both commit the classic theatrical 
sin of being what they would depict, so bludgeoning our 
sensibilities with bulging eyes, pouting mouths, coy 
stares, high-pitched deliveries, and amateurish tele- 
graphing that we’re rarely able to see the characters at 
all. 

The general acting technique is to parcel out the time 
in a pat sequence of expressions and poses, all isolated 
responses to what was just said, all calculated to imitate 
“period style” — all lifeless images with no connective 
tissue between. What’s most offensive about the 
approach is the smugness with which the performers 
seem to assume the audience’s complicity in their self- 
indulgence. 

The plot centers on the elder daughter, Gloria, who 
has been raised in her mother’s militant image and 
intended for the Cause. Described by Shaw as “the 
incarnation of haughty high-mindedness,’” she em- 
bodies a rigid ideology wracked by repressed passions, 
so she’s ripe for the dentist’s romantic assault. But Kate 
Maguire concentrates on showing us Gloria’s confusion 
without buying into her fierce dedication, so her fall is of 
little consequence. As Valentine, James Walker maps out 
the territory but never lives there; his stylistic specialities 
are a strangely constricted delivery and a stiffly tilted 
stance. We know what to expect from him as soon as he 
“falls abjectly in love at first sight’’ by dropping his jaw 
nearly as far as he drops his hat. Ron Ritchell as the 
waiter, in welcome contrast to the exaggerated per- 
formances storming around him, beams genially and 
endows his lines with an expansive, silky nostalgia that 


only something humanlike could feel — proving, | 
suppose, that even at the Lyric, so often given to artifice, 
you can never tell. 0 












She and Bessie 


by Sally Cragin 


THE MAGNIFICENT LINDA HOPKINS. Musical 
direction by Fred Buda. With Hopkins and Friends: A 
Showcase of Local Talent. Presented by Blue Angel 
Productions at the Bradford Cabaret Theatre through 
February 26. 


atrons being seated at a Saturday-night Bradtord 
P Cabaret performance of The Magnificent Linda 

Hopkins got to listen to recorded Alberta Hunter 
over the PA. This was a heartening sign. Certainly 
Hunter is a model for any well-seasoned blues belter; 
and Hopkins is sexy, if not yet septuagenarian — and 
not yet a legend. But then, oddly enough, the recorded 
slow-rhythm-and-raunch of the Cookery cookie segued 
into Joni Mitchell's “Court and Spark’’ — it might have 
been folk, but it sure missed that funk. And all of a 
sudden the floor-dragging gold lamé curtains framing 
the stage stopped looking piss-elegant and started 
looking just plain unhemmed. 

That programmed tape was a forecast of The 
Magnificent Linda Hopkins — a revue of, at times, 
misplaced munificence. The first part of the evening 
features ‘Linda Hopkins and Friends: A Showcase of 
Local Talent.” This meant, on the night I attended, 
waiting, through several bottom-drawer acts, among 
them a boy with the face of Harry Belafonte and the low- 
lounge moves of Merv Griffin who wailed ‘“New York, 
New York.” Then there was the young woman in a 
wheelchair who belted out (an admirably restrained) 
‘Zing! Went the Strings of My Heart.”” And how about 
the pretty blonde noticeably in need of the prescription 
that cures the career of the “Dance 10, Looks 3’’ Chorus 
Line chorine? No, these acts weren't booked by 
Broadway Danny Rose. 

This detailed exposition of the events preceding 
Hopkins is an attempt to re-create for the reader the 
same patience-trying wait for the main event that 
Cabaret patrons endured. Still, filling up a good part of 
an evening with a crop of volunteer amateurs serves two 
purposes. For one, Hopkins gets a good-sized breather 
between her two shows; for another, anything she does 
is going to sound wonderful by comparison. When the 
silver-sheathed headliner finally strode on stage and 
bomped into the half-cocked rhythm of the Bessie Smith 
standard “Gimme a Pigfoot and a Bottle of Beer,”’ it was 
easy to forgive the delay. Certainly Hopkins’s pit band 
did — the trio visibly brightened, and stone-faced 
musical director/percussionist Fred Buda cracked a smile 
and his skins with alacrity. 

Hopkins cites Bessie Smith as her primary influence, 
and the queen of the blues definitely reigned in the first 
few selections. The one-time Johnny Otis feature singer 
shimmied in that jazz-baby Egyptian style, keeping her 
palms flat to the boards and rolling her orbs like a campy 
roving-eye cat clock. The protofeminist “Ain’t Nobody's 
Bizness If | Do” followed ‘’Pigfoot,”’ and Hopkins’s easy, 
agile throatiness was refreshing — she was the only 
person in the Cabaret who knew to keep the mike well 
away from her mouth. The lady is a pro, all right, and 
she probably could do this kind of show in her sleep; 
when she tries even a little bit, her golden contralto can 
make audiences shiver. She delivers a line like “If | want 
to kill a man/It’s nobody’s bizness if | do,” with a natural 
measured Steeliness. But it’s too easy for Hopkins to 
beckon with the vocal equivalent of her little finger. 
Before the last vibrations of the strings and cymbals 
stilled that Saturday, she felt compelled to ask in 
butterscotch tones, ‘How'd you all like my little revue? 
All my young people — I'm so proud . . . You've always 
got to give young people a break.”’ Oh, there were fine 
words for everyone, the audience, her band. Each 
member was, in turn, “the greatest. The greatest player 
in the universe. In the universe of the world.” No 
bartender in the universe, or the universe of the world, 
would recommend so much grenadine after a tumbler of 
bonded whiskey. 

But how hard can you be on a 59-year-old two-show- 
a-night trouper? Hopkins’s effusions didn’t always 
backfire. One of her elaborately praised ‘local talents” 
provided an unexpected treat. Sax player Dave Sholl 
shambled on stage and accompanied Hopkins on a 
workmanlike version of the ballad “Willow, Weep for 
Me.” But then she started to scat, and he responded to 
her call. The resulting duel, embouchure vs. eminence 
grise, was literally luminous — even the lighting person 
perked up and gathered them both in his spotlight. 
Hopkins was inspired enough to continue the im- 
provisation, layering jazz arpeggios in clarion nonsense 
syllables between Sholl’s brassy rejoinders. 

After this brilliant passage Hopkins, having authen- 
ticated her semilegendary status, decided it was time for 
time-trodden standards (as well as for two draft beers 
and a goblet of Piper Heidsieck). It seems petty to 
complain about her swingy, finger-snapping ‘Route 66” 
or her minor-key mournful “My Funny Valentine”; still, 
I kept hoping she'd stretch herself a little more. One of 
her closing numbers was the Irish sobber ‘Danny Boy” 

(during which the lights went up — the lighting person 
had shifted to automatic pilot). And the final song was 
Hopkins’s version of Satchmo’s direst moment, ‘Hello 
Dolly” (automatic pilot downloads to pilot error — the 
lights dimmed). Even though the singer exhorted us to 
stay for the second show, explaining that we wouldn't 
have to pay again, she as much as told us we wouldn't be 
hearing new material. Later that weekend, Hopkins sang 
a benefit concert at Walpole State Prison, snippets of 
which were telecast. Those feet of film captured her 
thumping out a rousing gospel number. And for the first 
time ever, | wished I| were in stir. O 
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Kathy Rose and friends 


Inanimate objects 
La vie en Kathy Rose 


by Laura A. Jacobs 


athy Rose is such an arresting 
K stage presence it’s often hard to 

look beyond her. That long 
Nefertiti neck and profile, those eyes 
rimmed and set like a seer’s, and the 
thick curtain of jet black hair cutting from 
jawline to earlobe all make her look like 
a throwback to the high priestesses of 
modern dance, or to ancient Egypt. But if 
she appears to be an anachronism, her 
shtick is strictly contemporary. Rose, her 
program offered by the Dance Umbrella 
and the Harvard Film Archive last 


weekend at Harvard’s Carpenter Center 
(in an encore of last December's sold-out 
performances), is backed by a brigade of 
movie-projected stick figures, Miroesque 
blobs, and decorative new-wave squig- 
gles. Emotion doesn’t have much to do 
with what's happening here. The experi- 
ment, so far, is academic: what do you get 
when you cross animation with dance? 
Answer: Martha Graham in Disneyland. 

Primitive Movers, the first ‘‘film- 
dance” piece on the program (following 
two animated shorts), alludes to one of 





the most enigmatic dances ever choreo- 
graphed, Graham’s Primitive Mysteries. 
It has the same structural focus — the 
one flanked by the many — and the same 
sense of an undefined but seemingly 
momentous ritual (is it a coming of age, a 
sacrifice, an  adoration?). Primitive 
Movers, however, takes on the added 
problem of spatial focus — it happens on 
two planes: a screen and a stage. 

Rose keeps things pretty stylized, and 
though this limits her expressive scope, it 
allows her to direct our eyes — which 
helps. The animated figures look like 
stretched-out triangles and diamonds; 
their costumes are splotches of bright 
color. Sometimes they're hieroglyphs 
marching across that taut strip of space, 
sometimes they're a row of bellhops 
from a Busby Berkeley movie — in their 
figurative naiveté they recall the flushed, 
hurried geometries of Sonia Delaunay. 
They move their limbs at right or acute 





angles, and at first they seem like the 
“primitive’’ movers. But as Rose copies 
their movements verbatim, soon enough 
it’s she who looks primitive. She’s never 


"as fluid as they are, or as staccato. She, 


also doesn’t have their metaphorical 
potential — they can weave their wrists 
like snakes and their hands actually 
become snakes’ heads. Rose can only 
approximate the image. And yet Rose is’ 
the one we want to watch. 

She seems to be toying with our 
assumptions about dance: with the idea 
of the soloist vs. the corps; with the way 
the chorus elaborates the figurative 
image of the soloist and at the same time 
diffuses the sexual potency of that image, 
making it okay for us to look with all our 
heart. She plays with the veiled sort of 
voyeurism that dance — via the soloist — 
excites in us. Rose also brings into 
question the ideal of fluidity as a quality 
often confused with dance — or 
substituted for it. Not only do her 
animations often have rubber-man limbs 
and amoebic dynamics (her first short, 
“The Mysterians,”” was an ode to doo- 
dling’s endless curve, having as its 
particular interest heads and hands 
growing randomly and John Landis-ly 
out of inappropriate parts of the body) — 
her sound scores are full of water: 
splashes, droplets, pouring, dipping. 
Fluidity, or uninterrupted line, is one 
reason we tend to see dance in figure 
skating, or football — in anything, for 
that matter. But fluidity without rhythm, 
texture, and probing emotional shape has 
much the same effect as a river without 
water — it’s absurd. Rose’s bellhops are 
great performers, but are they dancing? 
Can things not human be said to dance? 

And is Kathy Rose dancing? When 
Movers starts off it’s exciting to see her 
performing alongside her creations with 
such alacrity, to see her synchronized 
with such slick ease (especially to music 
that has the fast ticking of a timer as its 
underbeat). But we don’t get to see any 
more of her than we do of her chorus. 
She swings her arms in sharp little 
triangles, darts her hands into patches of 
shadow, and sways her hips along a 
swaving line, but her entire body is never 
engaged. In Strange Ditties (the other 
“film dance” on the program), she lifts 
her leg into the wimpist extension 4 la 
seconde I’ve ever seen — and I’m not 
comparing her to ballet dancers. 

And does she solve the problem of 
space? It’s kind of neat when she gets 

Continued on page 12 





Art 


plendor in the grass 


by Kenneth Baker 


arlier this season, the Boston Uni- 
E versity Art Gallery mounted an 

important show, ‘Social Concern: 
Urban Realism,” that surveyed works by 
politically committed American artists of 
the 1930s. This month (it will run 
through the 26th), BU has been present- 
ing a followup show entitled “Social 
Concern in the ‘80s: A New England 
Perspective The two exhibits have 
raised many of the same questions. Is 
activist art necessarily literal in character? 
Can any image or fragment of mediated 
reality sum up a view of the social 
condition? Does a work of. art 
persuade people to think or act different- 
ly? 

Art historian Patricia Hills, who or 
ganized both shows, has a revisionist 
purpose in mind: redressing the im 
balanced view of modern American art 
projected by the orthodoxy of formalist 
criticism. In the formalist view, which 
has been articulated over many years by 
Clement Greenberg and his admirers 
American art “triumphed” on the world 
cultural scene by furthering and deep 
ening a set of purely aesthetic and 
technical problems inherited from Euro 


ever 


pean modernism. Greenberg called tor 
imination of Overt content trom 

tiny and sculpture, declaring it the 
1on of these arts to intensify the 

rinsic to them. In trying to 

le ‘ his elin tion process, he 
ped the progress of painting and 

re in a wavy that didn’t just leave 

social and ideological forces unmen 
tioned but seemed to render them 


unmentionable. 
Like so many artists and intellectuals 
active in the 1930s, Greenberg himself 


had once been committed to radical 
political content in the arts. And like 
most artists on the left, he suffered the 
disappointment of seeing the world’s 
most revolutionary state turn into a 
bureaucratic tyranny. Stalin’s pact with 
Hitler in 1939 broke the back and the 
spirit of American radicalism, leaving 
those still committed to Marxist revolu- 
tion profoundly unsure of their position. 
Greenberg reacted by turning to abstrac 
tion, which to him in 1939 had begun to 
look more radical than any figurative 
content possible in art. It reflected the 
alienation from conventional society felt 
by every radical artist, and yet it had 
something of the “internationalist’ quali 
ty engaged artists had jong been trying to 
get from politically charged imagery: 
whereas an image of battling strikers 
might look provincially partisan in some 
contexts, an abstraction will be abstract 
wherever it is seen. Greenberg came to 
believe that any talk of how social reality 
determines the vagaries of abstract art 
meant a compromise of its universality, 
which was its integrity, its truth. ; 
But as the world changed, so did the 
significance of championing abstraction 


over all other modes of art. By 1970, it 
had become clear that was little 
lifference between p! abstrac- 
tion for its OWN sake ana apologizing for 
the multinational corporat s that -had 
begun to use abstra 7 en th 

public image. Some cr began t 
unearth the social backgrot abstract 
painting s trlumpn in the postwar 


period, and to analyze the ‘coincidence’ 
of its ascendancy with the rise of 
American military power. At about the 
same time, some artists began to react to 


the supposed purity of abstraction and 
minimalism by bringing into painting 
and sculpture all kinds of narrative, 
imagistic, and technical qualities that had 
been relegated to the historical scrap 
heap a decade earlier. 

The two BU “Social Concern” shows 
are part of the dialectical swing away 
from the view that art develops, or 
should develop, apart from the hugger- 
mugger realities of political and econom- 
ic life. The works collected in ‘Social 
Concern in the ‘80s” are meant to 
confront, to shock, to shake the viewer 
out of complacency and into action. And 
the few pieces that strike me as success- 
ful are those that combine political 
content and aesthetic sophistication. | 
was surprised at first to find Gerry 
Bergstein included in the show, for 
though his work is hardly formalist, it 
doesn’t seem to have overt social content, 
either. Bergstein’s paintings are full of 
illusionistic tricks and jokes; they're 
jammed with image fragments and 
passages of juicy abstraction. There are 
few obvious political symbols or 
buzzwords, and yet they render the 
impact of everyday social reality on a 
sensitive observer — they realize our 
consciousness of chaos, and they do it 
without pretending that there is a point 
of view from which everything makes 
sense. 

Arnold Trachtman has been creating 
unequivocally political art for many 
years, and the BU paintings reflect the 
weight of his experience. (Alex Grey’s 
lurid picture of a crucified Christ backed 
by a mushroom cloud looks, by contrast 


like the one-shot acid vision he confesses 
it his alogue statement.) 
Trachtman’s In These Times combines 
three bands nagery glimpse of 
jungle wa! agele Of se satisfied 
American eaders luding Ronald 
Reagan, Caspdt Weinberger and Alex 

ander Haig, smiling and chattering; anda 
sleek, phallic MX missile. And the 


disjunctions between these layers sug- 
gest the ruthlessness (or detachment) 
that enables the powerful to endanger 





the future of humanity. Trachtman’s art 
compresses the contradictions we en- 
counter in our daily newspaper; more 
than anything else exhibited here, his 
paintings look like the spiritual progeny 
of the. work presented in the first 
installment of “Social Concern.” He may 
not make any political converts, but 
that’s not really important; what does 
matter is his effort to make the most 
responsible use he can of the skills he 
possesses. In this sense, his work can 
stand for everything worth seeing in 
“Social Concern in the ‘80s.’ 

A lot of the remaining work is 
interesting more for this desire to be 
responsible than for its aesthetics. Sarah 
Sutro tries to take control not only of the 
art but of the conventions for its 
presentation, making each exhibited 
piece into an occasion to exhort the 
viewer. Her approach could easily yield 
strident, offputting work, but her pieces 
are small, simple watercolors 
embellished with printed words, such as 
the figure of a wrench captioned with 
“Throw a wrench in the works. Say No.” 
Rudolph Robinson, on the other hand, 
plies all the conventions of photo docu- 
mentary to make a record of urban high- 
school experience that becomes more 
ambiguous the longer you look at it. 
Robinson's apparent aim is to undo the 
camera’s tendency to oversimplify the 
world. 

Because ‘Social Concern in the ‘80s’ is 
an antiformalist show, one important 
point of view is unrepresented: the 
attitude we see in the work of a painter 
like Jack Tworkov. By arraying the traces 
of his labor intricately over huge can 


vases, Tworkov gave a political meaning 


to what rst seems to be a formalist 
aesthetic. His late paintings document 
his determination to eschew any activity 


onsidered to have greater social value 
than painting. His abstraction is not the 
hermetic transcendentalism of the for 
malists but a mirror of the moral 
nullification of nearly every activity 
possible in a society governed by media 
and money. 0 












Books 


True grit 


hese days, when the American 
' short story seems mostly con- 
cerned with plumbing new depths 
of despair (take Ann Beattie, or Raymond 
Carver, or even Bobbie Ann Mason), it’s 
hard to imagine a tale in which the chief 
antagonist is a rat (Ratzafratz) who gets 
dethroned by a chicken (Colleen). But 
unlike her soothsayer contemporaries, 
Janet Kauffman is too busy dealing with 
the elements — blighted crops, milkless 
cows, unforeseen droughts of the spirit 
and the land — to bother with roman- 
ticized gloom. “An egg is no sphere; and 
this is no tale of sentiment; it’s no Animal 
Farm with sides to jump to or enemies to 
chuck,” she writes about the plight of 
Colleen and Ratzafratz. ““A sequence of 
events occurred. Simply. The way things 
do.” 

Raised on a tobacco farm in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kauffman now works her own 
spread in Michigan; her first collection of 
stories, Places in the World a Woman 
Could Walk (Knopf, 132 pages, $11.95), is 
part yarn spinning and part kitchen-table 
philosophy, and it’s as carefully pruned 
of excess as a healthy melon patch. The 
men have names like Hazard and 
Gaylord and Red; if they haven't already 
bailed out on their women, they're 
simply biding time until opportunity 
beckons. The women — Marabelle, 
Celia, Lady — are resigned and hard- 
working, but to call them courageous 
would do them injustice. These aren't 
Dorothea Lange portraits (as noble as 
they are angular); these are women with 
heavy thighs and a sense of humor and 
little ambition to speak of. A more 
fanciful writer might have turned them 
into suffering proles, the lumpen of rural, 
backwater America, but Kauffman 
refrains from such glorification. 
~ She prefers simplicity instead. Reflect- 
ing upon Colleen’s bloody victory over 
Ratzafratz, she writes: “But in these years 
of unaccountable catastrophe and rescue, 
I've learned — let’s see — the generosity 
of fair report.” A decent enough claim, 
and. that exactitude sustains the work. 
But fair reports aside, Kauffman won't 
deny the power of “unaccountable 
catastrophe.” Take “Isn't It Something?”, 
a little piece of Midwestern Gothic about 
a fleshy woman named Celia Dollop 
who wears K-Mart wigs (maybe) and 
whose ex-husband murders her (proba- 
bly). This is our introduction to Celia’s 
man: “Yum, he said, and he did his 
nibbling. For a while. But sooner than 
she’d dreamed, Celia Dollop was walk- 
ing herself to Mercy Hospital with a 
broken collarbone and an index finger 
pointing backwards, and that night she 
swore on the Bible in the gray metal 
drawer that she'd vacate the state. Again. 
For good.” So much for fine intentions; 
despite Celia’s, they ensure neither 
justice nor longevity. Away from her 
husband, she lives “on peace and quiet,” 
but her untoward death depicts the 
casual chance of Kauffman’s world. The 
first-person narrator further shows her 
hand when speculating about Celia. 
“Peaceful descriptions, pastoral scenes, 
make me nervous. I’ve never experienced 
peace in my life, and I don’t want to. | 
don’t trust the idea.” 

That's pretty harsh stuff, and coming 
early on in Places in the World a Woman 
Could Walk, it suggests that we’re not in 
for some yawner about postfeminist 
pioneer women. (Occasionally Kauff- 
man’s sparseness gets her into trouble, 
and the empty sadness in these pieces 
shows a deficit — as with the human ruin 
in “At First It Looks like Nothing.” At 
second glance, it looks like not much 
more.) Kauffman uses farming as both 
subject and metaphor: her female 
protagonist in “The Alvordton Spa and 
Sweat Shop” is the county agricultural 
agent, who finds that “work with farmers 
is not reassuring. There’s trouble, dis- 
ease, natural and unnatural crises.” The 
human species, drat it (another cheer for 
Colleen and Ratzafratz), “destroys the 
body of nature. It’s an interference, a 
worm.” But the characters in Kauffman’s 
stories aren't entirely disparaging; and 
their ambivalence is what fleshes them 
out. Thus the thumbless, seemingly 
nefarious man in “Harmony” turns out to 
be a pathetic Korean War vet, harmless 

Continued on page 12 
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Two de Suite 


Corea and Burton tie the knot 


by Bob Blumenthal 


udge not a musician by his guru, or 

his politics, or his demeanor, but by 

his music. That's a wise rule, and in 

the case of Chick Corea it’s an 
essential one. It is all too tempting to 
dismiss Corea for the insult of his 
Scientology shilling, not to mention the 
injury of his having both performed and 
recorded in South Africa. Then there’s 
his blissed-out conviviality: at Sym- 
phony Hall, where he recently appeared 
with Gary Burton and a string quartet, he 
wore a running suit and announced 
pieces with the studied ingenuousness of 
Mr. Rogers. More than anything else, it is 
Corea’s middlebrow ease, which can be 
heard in his music as well as in his stage 
commentary, that threatens to consign 
him to a place apart from the more 
mysterious, even ominous, comportment 


of jazz's hard core 

Veneers can deceive, however; and 
like John Lewis, with whom he shares an 
almost relentless melodic optimism, Cor- 
ea offers much substance with the 
sparkle. He is an assured, energetic 
pianist and (for the most part) a com- 
poser and leader of genuine originality; 
even Return to Forever, his most deriva- 
tive effort (a Mahavishnu clone and, of 
course, Corea’s greatest commercial suc- 
cess), displayed surprising spirit and taste 
on its reunion tour last spring. In 
addition, Corea is both versatile and 
shrewd; he knows he can go in several 
directions, and he keeps his fans hopping 
among genres. His latest effort, which 
sets his piano and Burton's vibes amid a 
string quartet in the Lyric Suite for Sextet 
(ECM), is a logical change of pace, not to 
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mention something he can trot out on 
tour every few vears. It 1s also a notable 


success in its joining of European and 


\tro-American musical elements 

The Lyric Suite, which comprises 
seven movements on the album but only 
six in concert, is built on a foundation of 


Ivricism and assured string writing. The 
melodic material is forthright in’ the 
Overture, Brazilia 
and even a bit prickly in “Sketch,” a 
tolling line in odd-note configurations 
dedicated to Thelonious Monk. Only the 
second movement, “Waltz,” sounds 
hackneved, but it gains character from 
the texture of the string parts. Corea 
prefers pungent 20th-century sonorities 
to the more classical chamber blends; the 
carly movements of his Lyric Suite echo 
Bartok, and “Brazilia” appropriately re 
calls Villa-Lobos. In the “Finale,” whose 
writing is more lush, Burton and Corea 
cut the incipient sentimentality with 

more precipitous harmonic clusters. 

As with any piece for jazz soloists and 
strings, the Lyric Suite’s challenge is one 
of integration, to meld the six instru 
ments into a unit rather than leave them 
in two irreconcilable camps. In_ this 
regard, the concert performance went a 
step beyond the September 1982 record- 
ing, primarily because of what Corea 

Continued on page 11 
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The honeymoon is over 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


onadnock Music’s concert ver- 
M sion of The Marriage of Figaro 

last summer was such a hit, 
especially with the Boston critics, that it 
had to be repeated south of the border 
(Jordan Hall, February 5). This was a 
good idea, giving Boston the opportunity 
to hear some of its favorite singers in 
important new roles. Two of them, James 
Maddalena as the lustful aristocrat, 
Almaviva, and Bethany Beardslee as 
Marcellina, the dotty housekeeper out for 
revenge, stimulated adjectives like de- 
finitive and unforgettable. And nearly 
everyone else in the cast had had his or 
her moment of glory. James Bolle had 
conducted with his usual vigor and sense 
of pace, if not with the refinement of his 
very best work. Above all, it was an 
ensemble performance of rare and touch- 
ing harmony. Would the spark rekindle 
at lower temperatures and in a more 
critical climate? 

Not quite, as it turned out, and despite 
some significant improvements. The in- 
formality of dress and deportment at the 
sweltering Peterborough Town House 
gave way to the gussied-up stiffness of 
the big-city concert circuit. Last summer, 
all the singers remained on _ stage 
throughout the performance. Each 
seemed rapt by his colleagues’ singing. 
So it was something of a shock to see 
Cherubino and Susanna leave just before 
Figaro’s “Non pid andraij” at the end of 
act one, an aria that is actually addressed 


to Cherubino. The illusion of action that 
had been subtly and efficiently hinted at, 
and the sense of affection, camaraderie, 
and mutual support I had been so 
touched by last summer were effectively 
obliterated. Bolle himself conducted with 
squarer, heavier accents, and climaxes 
seemed less built toward, less climactic. 
Those glorious act finales (some of the 
greatest music in Mozart) and finally the 
whole event lost some of the shapeliness 
and resiliency they’d had in the New 
Hampshire hills. 

On the Jordan Hall stage, the balances 
distinctly favored the orchestra. This of 
course put more strain on the singers, 
and some of them seemed unready to 
compensate. Maddalena’s Count was the 
same complex figure of elegance, hurt 
pride, and sexual frustration, but both 
energy and decibel levels were down a 
couple of notches. Beardslee was as 
exquisitely funny as ever, but vocally she 
did not have one of her steadiest 
evenings. Beverly Morgan, the Countess, 
was the most problematical member of 
the cast last summer, giving a per 
formance that raised questions about her 
recent shift upward to the soprano 
register. In Boston, her voice sounded 
stretched on a rack; she couldn't seem to 
sing anything quietly. (A telltale hand- 
kerchief suggested the possibility of a 
cold; perhaps too many Micaelas in the 
Peter Brook Carmen at Lincoln Center 
have also taken their toll.) Her recitatives 


were even more natural than they had 
been last summer she seemed to be 
talking in music (this was one of the 
major delights of the whole enterprise); 
but the arias were upsetting. 

Sanford Sylvan, the Figaro, had to be 
rushed from the Boston Shakespeare 
Company's four-hour-long Mother 
Courage, in which he acted several small 
roles and did a little singing (beautifully), 
to this four-and-a-half-hour opera in 
which he played the central role. Syl 
vans voice still strikes me as too round, 
too soft-edged, to be convincing as the 
character who, as oversimplifications ot 
history will have it, caused the French 
Revolution. “If you want to dance,” he 
sings behind his master’s noble back, ‘‘I'll 
play the guitar!’ Sylvan lacked the hint 
of menace the great Figaros reveal 
behind the mask of geniality. The aria 
“Se vuol ballare,” lacked even more: 
rhythmic focus, drive, wit (some of this 
Bolle’s fault). But Sylvan warmed up 
later, and his satirical aria against women 
in the last act was too well sung not to 
have its effect. He needs to be carefully 
cast, and Figaro, though beautifully in his 
vocal range, is not yet in his temper 
amental one. 

In smaller roles, Frank Hoffmeister 
was even funnier in Boston, and Irwin 
Denson, stepping in at short notice for 
Kenneth Bell, was both vocally and 
dramatically the perfect blustering 

Continued on page 11 
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99 Luftballoons 
Somebody's Watching Me 
All Lovers Are Deranged 
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BALL & PIVOT 
NOVEMBER GROUP 
THE DARK 


Two O'Clock Jump 
Put Your Back To it 
Better Than That 


BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 


ACCEPT 


Balis to the Wall 


ZClub 
Braineater 
Relativity 
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Selected by Milo Miles, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 


Let the Music.Play (Mirage) — Shannon 


Dance zealots, pop progressives, and urbane rock fans pounced on the original ‘Let the 


Music Play 


(Emergency) and made it this winter's Top-10-crossover sleeper. Shannon's debut 


single used electronic keyboards that caressed an insistent midtempo melody — an immediately 
appealing combination of detached sensuality and urgent melancholy that recalied the System's 


You Are in My System" — 
dance songs 


and a simmering female vocal appealed to the magic salvation of 
the same tricks that clicked on the charts for InDeep and Chic. But Let the Music 


Play proves that Shannon wants more than one-night seduction (and one-hit wonderment): she 
aims to purge irony from modern romance without relapsing into hi-tech pap. Disco always had 
a mushy streak in it; post-disco lovermen (like Luther Vandross) and sirenwomen (like Chery! 
Lynn) have trouble distinguishing between fairy tales with a beat and soul stories with a fresh 
twist. Shannon has strong, old-fashioned delivery of songs old-fashioned enough to show that 
love at first sight rarely deserves a second look, but strong enough to argue that couples hardly 
spend a lifetime staring into each other's eyes. Let the Music Play celebrates a series of 
moments, passing byt passionate moods that shape devotion as well as hedonism. Gliding, 
squirming, fast numbers like “Sweet Somebody"’ and “One Man’ offset milder, more tentative 
cuts like “It's You" and ‘‘My Heart's Divided’; even ‘Someone Waiting at Home,"’ a ballad that 
grows maudlin instead of cozy, set up the triumphant ‘Give Me Tonight,” which adroitly extends 


the fleet gyrations of ‘Let the Music Play.” 
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Trio: foreign agents 


Trio 
rRIO AND ERROR 
(Mercury) 


rioand Error, the domestic début album by 

j Trio, offers a fine pop-culture proof of their 
countryman Nietzsche's adage that “the 
German is an expert on secret paths to chaos.” 
Indeed, this group's wobbly, seditious rock goes 
quietly daft under its surface of Teutonic sang- 
troid. Trio strip away minimalist electropop’s self- 
importance, vanity, and taste — this is the music 
of a small country — and restore its lumpen 
immediacy. Their drastically pared-down arrange- 
ments (just guitar/keyboard/drums, all cheesy 
enough for the German equivalent of Sears) use 
buovant, clumsy accents and club-footed melodies 
to emphasize the insouciance hiding within the 
junk rock slashings and saccharine pop puffery. 
Ireading near the edge of abysmal foolishness, 
Irio celebrate everything that’s crude, backward, 
lame, and just plain weird about rock and roll — 
all the qualities that attracted fans in the first place. 

Consider “Ich lieb den Rock ‘n’ Roll.” A dumb 
punk-spaz anthem that’s been cannibalized from 
25 vears of three-chord know-nothings, the song 
(check title for concept) careers at you with all the 
grace of a shopping cart that’s been hit by a 
speeding bus. Guitarist Kralle Krawinkle — a 
name he certainly manages to live up to — trots 
outa Steve Jones-raping-Chuck Berry routine that 
drummer Peter Behrens pursues with furious 
commotion (imagine Larry Bird dribbling toasters 
and vou ll have grasped Behrens’s sly approach to 
rhvthm). Over this din a singer (though not the 
one who usually fronts the band, Stephen 
Remmler) rants with enough apoplexy to show that 
even a Rheinlander can pass for Little Richard 
Yes, it’s hideous, but it’s invigorating too: it makes 
no bones about (or claims for) its blunt momen 
its laughable lack of originality. These 
have no qualms about refusing to 
interpose self-aggrandizing put-ons or other 
heavy buffers between themselves and their 
material. (Ironically unironic, they've traded in 
Bowie tor the canny primitivism of ? and the 
\ivsterians.) Believing in the magic of fall-down 
go-boom for its own sake (their Troggs tribute isn’t 
called “Boom Boom” for nothing), Trio are 
determined to make the sound of things falling 
apart a force to reckon with. 

Throughout Trio and Error, the group develops 
and demolishes these premises. A_ brilliant, 
misguided cover of “Tutti Frutti” is set to a 
drunken beat that’s half desiccated reggae and 
half asthmatic marching band — a_ bleary 
correlative for Remmler’s good-natured mono- 
tone. Their “Tutti Frutti” is an idiomatic trans- 
lation that misses all the nuances in the original 
except its inscrutable nuttiness, which is pushed 
forward with knowing incomprehension. For their 
own “Out in the Street,” Trio have raided tonier 
sources, Casually mixing up Dylan’s romantic 
weltschmerz with Bryan Ferry’s, they evoke a self- 
pity that’s equally seductive and hilariously silly. 
As its poignant organ lead bleeds into unobtrusive 
accordion chords, ‘Out in the Street” turns the 
most forlorn sentimentality into ripe, deadpan 
comedy 

Elsewhere, their homages range as far as Bing 
Crosby (the gruesome muzak of “Tooralooraloo”) 
and the Young Marble Giants (the soothing 
muzak of “W.W.W.’). But Trio get more mileage 
from their puckish, Crayola-broad renderings of 
Europop: “Anna,” “Drei Mann im Doppelbett 
‘Hearts Are Trump,” and especially their monster 
Continental hit, “Da Da Da.” “Da Da Da” mates 
dark invective (“Ah-huh” is its most eloquent 
rejoinder) to a reeking discoid rhythm track and 
an incongruous cop from “La» Bamba.” “I don't 
love you/You don't love me,’” Remmler mutters to 
no one in particular as the band bumbles merrily 
along with him: it’s as affectlessly harebrained as a 
structuralist treatise on the interior workings of 
“Louie Louie.” Which of course is the point of 
Trio: to debunk the ponderous values that 
smother current rock. Trio and Error smacks of 
congenital impotence, shiftlessness, bleeding 
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gums, passing bad checks, eating Cheetos by the 
handful. By all means, | recommend it. But I'm still 
waiting on their 17-minute cover of “Born To Be 
Wild” (b/w “The Name Game’). 

— Howard Hampton 


The Fall 
PERVERTED BY LANGUAGE 
(Rough Trade, Import) 


studio LP since 1978, should be called 

Obsessed with Language. Fall lead- 
er/vocalist Mark E. Smith, the only member you 
can count on seeing from one record to the next, is 
a wheezy orator prone to undecipherable raps 
about the hypocrisy of the universe. But don’t get 
the wrong idea: he’s not out to change the world, 
or even his version of it (he has yet to change his 
shirt). The group’s hobbling, creaking version of 
“rhythm” provides a suitable soapbox for his 
cryptic harangues. And the music suggests an 
unholy combination of the inflamed rockabilly 
prayers of Panther Burns and the mudswamp 
laziness of the Birthday Party. At their best, the 
Fall have been willing to proselytize to those 
outside their tiny cult; well-produced records like 
the Richard Mazda-spearhead Hex Enduction 
Hour (Kamera, 1982) and the recent ‘““Man Whose 
Head Expanded” 45 (Rough Trade, 1983) feature 
the bottom-heavy twin drumming team Karl 
Burns and Paul Hanley coupled with un- 
characteristically direct humor from Smith. But it’s 
important to remember that the Fall change their 
minds as quickly as they do their personnel. 
Shortly after 1982’s muddled Room To Live EP 
was completed, guitarist/keyboardist Mark Reiley 
left the band (after Smith had accused him of 
adding ‘too much melody” to the material). 
Reiley’s departure has sent the Fall even further 
into their shell — this group, which went from 
parody of postpunk to streamlined “rock” group, 
is once again trying for acid satires of music. 

It’s also important to remember that the Fall hail 
from Manchester, one of- those British cities 
traditionally presented to Americans as “grimy 
and industrial” (ho hum). Funny then, that the Fall 
are the only Manchester band that sounds like 
one; Magazine’s Howard Devoto, Joy Division's 
lan Curtis, Buzzcock Pete Shelley, the Smiths’ 
Morrisey are all college-educated Mancunians 
who lean toward overwrought wordplay that 
glamorizes self-consciousness and “sensitivity.” 
Smith is a reactionary in the best sense of the 
word: not only have the Fall stripped their 
instrumental chassis down, but Perverted by 
Language shows that he’s been caught up in the 
virtues of terse expression. After the departure of 
manager/mother figure Kay Carrol during last 
year’s US tour, Smith added his new bride, Brixe 
Smith, to the band. And her “Hotel Bloedel”’ (the 
first Fall song without his lead vocals), is a 
welcome pastoral colored by her wavering voice 
— she even insists on a chorus: “One more time for 
the record’). Husband Mark, meanwhile, makes 
the only proclamation he’s qualified to make: “We 
are the Fall!’”’, on the record’s most overtly “rock” 
track, “Neighborhood of Infinity.” 

On this transitional album, Smith tries very 
hard not to let his Dylanish cackle deteriorate into 
cliché. His solution (as always) is to scrape even 
closer to the bone of plain talk. Still, observations 
like “Decadence and anarchy/Something to dance 
to” (“Smile”) leave him sounding more like a rock 
critic than a sociologist. We're teased with 
snatches of raveup in “I Feel Vox-ish’ and 
“Neighborhood,” but they soon yield to the 
weight of murky mixing, not to mention the 
relentlessly grinding guitars of Craig Scanlon. The 
eight-minute marathon of “Tempo House,” with 
Steve Hanley’s loping bass pattern forming a net 
around one of Smith’s most ferocious deliveries, 
hints that Perverted by Language would be a more 
rewarding workout if the Fall weren’t so obsessed 
with dismantling rock structures. Now that Smith 
has found the earth’s center, it’s time to come up 
for air. 


P erverted by Language, the Fall’s eighth 


— Gerard Cosloy 








Entre nous 
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and they use many of the same tech- 
niques: with free-floating narratives full 
of convenient ellipses, and characters 
hazy enough to represent anything, they 
glide right into the viewers’ own 
thought balloons. 

But in spite of (or perhaps because of) 
their airy, amorphous qualities, Kurys’s 
free-association movies hit home to art- 
house habitués like a good session on the 
couch. Just from reading the reviews, you 
can tell that she provokes not just 
personal responses, but private 
responses, the way Bergman’s Scenes 
from a-Marriage did. If you had an 
embarrassing pantyhose incident as a 
kid, then Peppermint Soda was the film 
for you. Kurys won a following by 
appealing to the moral vanity of people 
who were wronged as children or 
adolescents and have gone through adult 
life with a nagging sense of injustice. 
And in Entre nous this director has hit 
the confessionary jackpot. This movie's 
got war, peace, marriage, divorce, kids, 
liberation, and lesbianism, all rendered 
with her usual, would-be lyrical distance. 
This movie allows contemporary women 
(and sensitive men) to fantasize about 
the heroic rebellions of their mothers — 
while still feeling sorry for their fathers. 
It’s one small step for art, one giant step 
for chic. 

In Entre nous Kurys has made the 
relationship movie for the ‘80s — nat- 
urally, it’s about the ‘50s. As she explains, 
“It’s an ‘80s story about the breakdown 
of the family, of the couple, but it’s also 
universal; the basic feelings — desire, 
jealousy, possessiveness, the craving for 


freedom — haven't changed. Today, the 
story of a woman who liberates herself 
and opens a ‘store is déja vu, but in the 
‘50s it was nothing less than revolution- 
ary.” In the afterword superimposed on 
the final frame, Kurys explains the period 
setting: her story about a female friend- 
ship that explodes two marriages is 
autobiographical. Lena (Isabelle Hup- 
pert) and Madeleine (Miou-Miou) are, 
respectively, Kurys’s mother and her 
mother’s best friend; Michel (Guy 
Marchand), Lena’s husband, is Kurys’s 
father; Sophie (Saga Blanchard), the 
younger of two daughters, is Kurys 
herself. Kurys, though, exploits the set- 
ting for all the you’ve-come-a-long-way- 
baby quality she can get out of it. In Entre 
nous any move toward self-liberation is 
to be applauded, no matter how tragic 
the consequences, because the social 
milieu of the ‘50s straitjackets every 
woman. The Old Sentimentality pushed 
family love; Kurys’s New Sentimentality 
pushes a cushy kind of self-love. 

Entre nous is autobiographical only in 
the most tangential sense. The film isn’t 
consistently told from Sophie’s own 
point of view (though it’s strongest when 
it is); indeed, like Kurys’s other films, 
Entre nous isn’t consistently told from 
anyone's point of view. What gives her 
movies their autobiographical ‘‘feel’’ is 
the casual mood. It’s as if a friend were 
telling a story to you at a café and pulling 
out snapshots as she went along; if 
you're caught up in it, you won't 
question any of her evasions or am- 
biguities. The period setting adds to 
Kurys’s usual disarming amiability. If we 
never find out exactly what the two 
women have going for them — well, this 
is a memory, and we all know the tricks 
that memory plays. And the ‘50s time 
frame makes copping out even more 


natural. If the women never talk about 
their sexuality (they are shown sharing 
sexy moments), the Zeitgeist gives Kurvs 
a quick out — it’s easy to think that a lot 
of women didn’t confide in each other 
about that stuff back then. Perhaps 
Kurys’s shrewdest tactic is to light the 
film in creamy, ‘50s-movie tones and to 
re-create the era with loving attention to 
vogue details — clustered earrings and 
wavy hairstyles. Many audiences will 
chalk up the limitations of Kurys’s 
characters to the times — instead of to 
the filmmaker’s limited scope and im- 
agination. 

The movie’s opening series of 
flourishes made me feel that if this 
wasn't going to be the great new French 
film I'd been hearing about, at least it 
would be a good old Hollywood movie. 
Entre nous begins during World War II, 
when Lena, a Belgian Jew, is about to 
marry Michel (Guy Marchand), a Foreign 
Legionnaire, as a way out of a Vichy 
detention camp. Meanwhile, in Lyons, 
Madeleine is studying art along with her 
new husband. Kurys shows some skill 
for the telling vignette; during 
Madeleine’s wedding, a last-minute ar 
rival brings the news that the Germans 
have crossed the demarcation line 
and, in the wedding portrait snapped in 
the next instant, the bride’s and groom's 
faces freeze in a mixture of joy and 
anxiety. But Kurys also shows a deadly 
instinct for favoring surefire emotion 
over analysis or insight. The death of 
Madeleine’s husband is staged for shock 
alone; when he’s killed pulling their 
beloved art teacher out of the crossfire 
between government and partisan 
troops, all you can think is that the 
partisans either don’t know who their 
friends are or have abysmal aim. And 
though Kurys plays the under-the-gun 


courtship of Lena and Michel for heart- 
grabbing humor and pathos, we never 
understand why fascists would allow a 
Jewish Foreign Legionnaire to leave a 
detention camp with his new Jewish 
wife. 

Kurys uses this long opening sequence 
only to establish the heroines’ history of 
trauma — the danger and intensity of the 
war years that will make these women 
seek comfort and security above al! else. 
And, sure enough, after the war Kurys 
settles into her neo-Truffaut, pointillistic 
style. Rather than a slice of life, she gives 
us a succession of crumbs. Lena, Michel, 
and their daughters now also live in 
Lyons, where Michel owns a garage; 
Madeleine, who’s become a_ lack- 
adaisical artist with an interest in the 
tarot, has remarried, to a sometime actor 
and full-time shady dealer named Costa 
(Jean-Pierre Bacri), with whom she’s had 
a son. The two mothers meet at their 
children’s school and start a friendship 
that soon sabotages Lena’s marriage 
After meeting Michel for the first time, 
Madeleine informs Lena that she and her 
husband aren't meant for each other 
Before too long, the two are taking soul 
searching walks through the park, shar 
ing bawdy literature; eventually they 
fantasize about opening a_ boutique 
Meanwhile, Costa slips from one bad 
get-rich-quick scheme to another, Michel 
tries to make a pass at Madeleine 
Madeleine has an affair with the beloved 
art teacher, and the children make do 
with varying degrees of neglect (only 
Michel is presented as an_ attentive 
parent). 

Kurys has a directorial posture that 
amounts to a knowing glance. For 
example, when Madeleine's art teacher 
— to whom both Madeleine and Kurys 

Continued on page 10 
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Richard Shaw, Mike Goes Back to T 
Whitney Museum of Amenecan Art 
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Directions in Contemporary American Ceramics is up and 
running from February 25th through June 3rd at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Come see sophisticated 
stoneware, delicate porcelain, even the abstract. 

And discover the best show in earth. 


Exhibition made possible by an anonymous 
contributor and by grants from the William I. Koch Foundation, the National 
Council on Education for the Ceramic Arts and the DeMoulas Foundation. 
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“Create Your 
Vision of a Boston 
Neighborhood” by 
entering the Boston Uni- 
versity Bookstore Photo 
Competition and Exhibition. 

The photographer who 
captures the best black & white 
expression of a Boston neighborhood 
will win a round-trip for two to London 
together with 5 nights hotel accommodations cour- 
tesy of Garber Travel and British Airways. 

2nd Prize is a Canon AE! w/SOmm f1.8 lens, 
Canon 135mm 3.5 telephoto lens, Canon Speed 
Lite 133A electronic flash, Canon ABC's of Picture 
Taking and Canon Gadget Bag. Courtesy of Campus 
Camera and Video, Inc. , 3rd level at the Boston 
University Bookstore. 

3rd Prize is $500 from Citizen Group 
Publications. 
ax 4th Prize is a $200 Gift Certificate (not to be 
2 used in conjunction with any discount privileges), 
courtesy of the Graphic Arts Center & Artistworks, 
3rd level at the Boston University Bookstore. 

Sixteen Honorable Mentions will receive six 
$50 Gift Certificates (first six), and ten $25 Gift 
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At Kenmore Square across from T-Station. 267-8484 












Certificates 
(next ten), for 
the Boston Uni 
versity Bookstore 

The competition 
begins March |, 1984 
and ends April 21, 1984. 
here is no entry fee. Entries 
which are mailed must be postmarked 


by Thursday, April 19th. Mail to Boston University 
Bookstore, 660 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02215, 
Attention: Photo Competition. Entries which are 
delivered must be received no later than 5:00 p.m.. 
Saturday, April 21st. 

Pick-up your entry form with the competition 
rules and regulations at the Boston University 
Bookstore, 5th Floor, 660 Beacon Street, Boston, 
MA 02215. 

Then get to know a Boston neighborhood, and 
show us what you see. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


TORE 


Mon. -Sat. 9:30am-7pm, Sun. 12-Spm. Major credit cards accepted 


Validated parking around the corner 
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Entre nous 


Continued from page 9 

have devoted many pregnant pauses — 
shows up in her life again, almost their 
entire interaction is off screen. From the 
snatches of conversation we do get on 
the subject, we're expected to understand 
that of course he’d want to make a play 
for such a beautiful young woman, of 
course she’d want. to sleep with this 
childhood legend, of course their rela- 
tionship wouldn't last ... And of course 
we're supposed to realize this without 
Kurys’s lifting a finger. This movie 
produces the aesthetic corollary to a 
holier-than-thou attitude: it’s more-sen- 
sitive-than-thou. 

When the combination of their mutual 
desires and their husbands’ inadequacies 
throws Lena and Madeleine into what 
appears to be a lesbian relationship, the 
treatment of their sexuality is more than 
elliptical — it’s inexcusably coy. | kept 
thinking that Kurys was throwing in 
scenes just to cover her. bases 
(Madeleine's running a finger up her 
perfumed leg and touching it to Lena’s 
nose; Lena’s saying she feels like kissing 
Madeleine). And not just scenes, but 
major revelations: Michel’s sexual inep- 
titude gets thrown in just in time to show 
us why Lena’s getting tired of him. Only 
Kurys’s muzziness can keep people 
from seeing her construction for what it 
is: one/two/three/kick dramaturgy. 

In interviews, Kurys at first described 
her movie as being about her mother’s 
liberation and how that broke her 
father’s life. Indeed, Entre nous has been 
hailed for depicting the costs of libera- 
tion, and if you simply laid out the 
incidents on paper, you'd think that 
Kurys has been just toward all her 
characters. She does own up to Lena’s 
devious manipulations; indeed, for a 
while the moral seems to be “Oh what a 
tangled web we weave/when first we 
practice to deceive.” (The moral would 
even work out for Michel, who may have 
earned his fate by lying to Lena about his 
name in the detention camp.) But I think 
Kurys’s unresolved feelings disrupt her 
best-laid plans. She may present Michel 
as a prime example of petit bourgeois 
man — honorable, affectionate, hard- 
working; but she also constantly under- 
cuts him. When Michel plays soccer with 
his kids while Lena sits apart, reading a 
book, our vision is colored by Lena’s 
statement that all he’s interested in is 
politics and soccer. Kurys’s direction has 
distasteful undertones of bohemian con- 
descension. There’s no innate reason for 
us to prefer Madeleine’s inchoate 
artwork and Lena’s boutique over 
Michel's garage, but the emotional surge 
of the movie toward the women’s 
liberation impels us to, leading reviewers 
to make such statements as “[Michel] is a 
loving but narrow man — a garage 
owner.” Entre nous should be the story 
of demanding women who not only 
want their men to be different but who 
also want to make the world different. 
But Kurys rarely acknowledges the 
solipsism of her characters. She tiptoes 
through the tulips. 

None of this would matter if we felt 
the organic bond between Lena and 
Madeleine; though the newly dark- 
haired, svelte Miou-Miou and the 
chunkier, round-faced, honey-blonde 
Isabelle Huppert are physically well cast, 
the only emotional network connecting 
them is the star system. Madeleine glides 
through the movie with an aura of cool 
that proves to be surprisingly fragile; the 
announcement, late in the film, of her 
offscreen nervous breakdown is perhaps 
the movie’s most exasperating ellipsis. 
And Isabelle Huppert does a_ less 
pungent version of the sort of ‘50s movie- 
acting pastiche that Hanna Schygulla 
used to do for Fassbinder (indeed, Kurys 
originally wanted Schygulla for the role); 
she ends up as a slightly sexier Doris 
Day. Guy Marchand gives by far the 
strongest performance; he makes you 
feel Michel’s torment physically, in the 
tautness of his broad forehead, the weary 
slant of his shoulders. His scenes with 
the ch:!dren have a spontaneous charge. 
But even these are spoiled by Kurys’s 
penchant for cuteness, which reaches its 
nadir when Lena and the children leave 
Michel and we see him despondent in 
the kids’ room next to the Bambi rocking 
horse. 

Half of Kurys’s movies are in the 
minds of the beholders; so far her chief 
skill is the power of persuading au- 
diences and critics that her ambiguities 


are complexities. Kurys’s second feature, 
Cocktail Molotov, was her Paris ‘68 
movie, but all she came up with was a 
manic-depressive mood piece; you were 
left wondering whether the kids would 
grow up to be La Chinoise or Cousin, 
cousine. In Entre nous, Kurys tries to 
make an _ unconventional domestic 
drama, but when Madeleine finally 
breaks with her husband and solidifies 
her union with Lena, who’s become the 
one nurturing force in her life, where 
does this crucial meeting take place? In 
Lena’s kitchen. The movie has no after- 
effect; its shallowness grows more ob- 
vious as it goes along. After two hours of 
social cataclysm and familial strife, of 
sexual game-playing and soul-searching, 
Entre nous leaves you with one over- 
riding question: how do you say kitchen- 
sink drama in French? 


case like a good boy, reading a passage 
from the Bible. 

The movies that Footloose inevitably 
recalls — not just the Elvis films but the 
beach-party comedies, Rock Around the 
Clock, and more recent entries like Rock 
‘n’ Roll High School and Grease — all 
took a daffy delight in their own 
triviality. The “message” (which was 
generally something on the order of 
“Rock and roll is here to stay’) was a 
trifle — a given. But Herbert Ross and his 
screenwriter, pop lyricist Dean Pitchford, 
seem to have committed themselves to 
proving that, yes, music and dancing are 
a good thing. Even the climactic number 
— which should have exploded on the 
screen like nitro — lasts all of four 
minutes and features a few half-hearted 
break-dance routines and a lot of glitter 
falling through the air. In Footloose, 














Kevin Bacon and Christopher Penn in Footloose: not fancy free 


RIO 
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was obviously cast for her body and 
angelic face, but where she differs from 
the cheesecake of earlier eras is that 
she’s not a bubblehead — she’s both 
dreamy and canny: the platonic ideal of 
an ‘80s tease. Johnson's role in Blame It 
on Rio boils down to an ongoing strip 
show, complete with baby-doll pouts 
and soft, “fuck me” glances, and her 
character's smoldering infatuation with 
Matthew is your basic porn-film setup. 
When Jennifer gets him alone on the 
beach, she even makes sure to remove 
her retainer before getting down on her 
knees to... well, you get the picture. So 
does the audience. If much of this movie 
is geared to people who are fond of say- 
ing, “They just don’t make ‘em like thev 
used to,” there are scenes here that will 
make those same viewers scream for the 
return of the production code. 

Not that you have to be a prude to find 
the film offensive. I’ve heard a fair 
number of complaints (especially from 
women) that Blame It on Rio is disarm- 
ingly sexist. And even after you've 
acknowledged that this beach-blanket 
fantasy is geared almost exclusively 
toward men, there’s something a little 
disquieting about the way the film puts a 
softcore sex show at the heart of a 
“wholesome” Hollywood farce. Still, I'd 
take it any day over a fundamentally 
dishonest movie like Blake Edwards's 
“10,” in which Dudley Moore spends 
three fourths of the time chasing Bo 
Derek only to find out that — whew! — 
she doesn’t turn him on after all. At least 
Donen and Caine have the courage of 
their own concupiscence. Is Blame It on 
Rio a good movie? Not on your life. Call 
it the first big guilty pleasure of 1984. 0 


Footloose 


Continued from page 4 
erupting into happy gyrations. What 
happens instead? Why, Ren makes his 


we're supposed to get a charge not out of 
great dancing (most of the choreography 
is, intentionally, ordinary discotheque 
stuff) but out of our heroes’ having won 
the right to dance. It’s an unbelievably 
dippy idea. 

But Footloose does have one thing 
going for it: Kevin Bacon — and he 
almost saves the picture. Like Jack 
Nicholson in his salad days, Bacon has 
low-slung eyebrows and a killer smile 
that make him look like an all-American 
boy gone just a little schizo. As Fenwick, 
the brilliant, boozing screwup in Diner, 
he was the only one of the gang with an 
aura of post-’50s, drug-crazed weirdness, 
even danger. Lounging on his living- 
room couch, snapping out the answers to 
a TV quiz show before any of the 
contestants could, he was so quick — so 
sure of himself — that he seemed almost 
demonic. And in Footloose, with his 
spiky, semipunk haircut, he’s a hero at 
once sleek and tough — all chromium 
edges. You believe it when the Bomont 
High girls coo over the new guy in class, 
because Bacon isn’t just handsome; his 
glances send out signal fires. But the 
steely gleam in his eye is almost too 
much for this cautious little movie. The 
difference between Ren MacCormack 
and Kevin Bacon is the difference be- 
tween what Footloose is and what it 
should have been. Ren has to wait until 
the end before he’s allowed to dance; 
Bacon would just get up and boogie. O 


Burke 


Continued from page 3 

its inspired and inspirational méssage, 
and “The Price,” with its no-less ex- 
traordinary sermon (improvised one 
night at the Apollo theater), which 
declares desperately: “You cost me my 
mother/The love of my father/Sis- 
ter/My brother, too...” 

It was a remarkable run and a 
remarkable three-year string of hits. 
According to Jerry Wexler, Solomon 
Burke practically kept Atlantic alive 
between 1961 and 1964, when no other 
major soul artist was on the label and few 
of Atlantic’s R&B stars from the ‘50s were 
selling records to any appreciable degree. 
More than that, though, Solomon 


provided a degree of high drama, a sense 
of creative engagement that couldn’t fail 
to capture the imagination. Each song 
achieved a climax of emotion, each song 
was a masterpiece within its own genre. 
The country-oriented numbers showed 
off the breathtaking range of Solomon's 
voice, in Wexler’s view as pure and 
flexible an instrument as has ever 
appeared in R&B. Solomon transformed 
“Down in the Valley,” hitherto a 
mournful country lament, into a driving 
cry of affirmation, and the ballads 
throbbed with an undercurrent of pas- 
sionate emotion, particularly after Berns 
established the bottom and dynamic 
orchestral voicings that were part of his 
and his partner Jerry Ragovoy’s concept 
‘of soul music. When Solomon shifted to a 
blacker emphasis, all the latent accents of 
the church emerged — the broader 
diction, the impassioned preaching, the 
abandoned transport; and Solomon 
Burke emerged as perhaps the most 
compelling secular preacher of a highly 
compelling fraternity. The force of his 
voice on songs like “The Price’ is almost 
frightening. It sounds as if he were 
having church right there in the studio, 
and indeed singer Don Covay, who 
wrote or cowrote some of Solomon's 
biggest hits and who has been close to 
him over the years, has said, “Solomon 
wouldn’t record without his pulpit in the 
studio. We’d dim the lights, Solomon 
would stand up there in front of that 
pulpit, and we’d have church.” Not 
surprisingly, Solomon reinterprets the 
story, declaring, ‘All I had to do was be 
there. Just show up. There was no need 
for any special atmosphere. All these 
songs were part of my life, things | 
lived.” 

Recording was probably only an in- 
cidental part of his life in any case. 
Recording was the straw that stirred the 
drink, the promotional device that sup- 
ported his touring. When he first went 
out behind “Just out of Reach,” says 
Solomon, there was some confusion 
about his very identity; in those days, 
before mass television exposure (particu- 
larly for an R&B singer), people just 
flocked to see the originator of a hit song. 
Solomon has lots of stories of that very 
early era when “I was just about the most 
popular singer in the South,” but perhaps 
the funniest has to do with a Friday-night 
booking down in Mississippi. 

“This was in some little place in 
Mississippi, between Tupelo and Phila- 
delphia, and we had everything we could 
ask for. They had those big flatbed trucks 
with the loudspeakers hooked up and 
the black people was just bringing us 
fried chicken and ribs, oh my God, they 
got corn on the cob, they making cakes 
and pies, they got hot bread, barbecued 
ribs, they barbecue the whole hog — oh 
man, they got 10 whole hogs over there, 
sides of beef, looked like they were going 
to feed about 20,000, oh man I can’t even 
begin to tell you. It looked like the 
festival of the year! 

“My band come up to me, they say, 
‘Man, this is the greatest job we ever 
played.’ I said, ‘See? Don’t it pay to get 
here early? These guys got tents set up 
for us, they got sleeping cots, they got a 
portable toilet, what more can we ask 
for?’ Round about seven o'clock this man 
says, ‘You boys got enough to eat? Then 
they had some girls come over and 
entertain us. Then a little later this guy 
comes and says [nasal peckerwood ac- 
cent], ‘I’m Sheriff Stanleyhoop, and my 
name’s on the contract, and I want you 
to know I’m forced to give you $7500, 
and here’s your money.’ I say, ‘Great! This 
is a fantastic gig we got. Seventy-five 
hundred for the one show, and we got 
another gig on the same night for the 
same amount. In other words, black 
people paying $15,000 for me to perform 
on a Friday night — in Mississippi. This 
is heavy!’ 

“So he paid us, and he said, ‘Now | 
want you boys to hit the bandstand at 
8:15 sharp. It’s going to start to get dark, 
and they hooking up the lights, and | 
don’t want you boys to worry about a 
thing. When you get ready to leave 
tonight, we going to escort you all the 
way to the main highway, y’all going to 
Jackson, right?’ ‘That's right.’ ‘Well, don’t 
yall worry about a thing. You got police 
protection. In fact I’m going to make you 
an honorary deputy sheriff tonight. 
Would you like that?’ I said, “Yes, sir, 
that'd be great! Yes, sir. Right!’ 

“Five of eight, I told the band, ‘Come 
on, you guys, we got our money, get 
ready, I want you to hit the stand at 8:15, 
just like the man said. Don’t forget, we 
got two shows tonight 








“Man, 10 after eight came, the drum- 
mer, he’s out there, testing, testing. It’s 
really getting dark now, right? Man, 
about 8:15 they start playing. I’m just 
relaxing, enjoying myself — the chicken 
legs and chicken wings, homemade 
sausages and stuff. I said, ‘Lord, this is 
ridiculous.’ Big old jug of lemonade, just 
push the button and it come out. It was 
great. 

“Well, it come time for me to go on at 
about quarter of nine, I walked out there 
and noticed, man I was singing and 
trying to see what was going on, all the 
way as far your eye could see was lights, 
like people holding a blowtorch, coming, 
they was just coming slowly, they was 
coming towards the stage. And I started 
singing, ‘I’m so happy to be here tonight, 
I’m so glad-glad-glad .. .’ They got closer 
and closer. Man, they was 30,000 Ku Klux 
Klanners in their sheets — it was their 
annual rally. The whole time we played 
that show those people kept coming. 
With their sheets on. Little kids with little 
sheets, ladies, men, everybody just com- 
ing up, just moving under the lights, 
everyone dancing and having a good 
time. I'll tell you, we did a 45-minute 
show like this. Frozen. Man, my band 
was so scared that when I told them to 
pack up, the drummer just picked up his 
drums, didn’t break down the set, just 
picked up the whole kit, man; the 
guitarist picked up his Fender amp, no 
problem, no problem. They escorted us 
right out on to the main highway, and we 
played our other show.” O 


Classical 
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Bartolo. But two improvements were 
phenomenal. D’Anna Fortunato, the 
oversexed adolescent Cherubino, con- 
veyed no sense of her character last 
summer, though her one song, the 
nondramatic “Voi che sapete,”’ was about 
as sublimely sung as I imagine it’s ever 
been. A brief stint with the NYC Opera 
last fall may have stimulated her dra- 
matic impulse. Her “new” Cherubino 
was terrifically alive, each word de- 
livered with theatrical point. Not an 
especially subtle characterization (that 
will come), but a breakthrough for a fine 
singer who has mainly lacked a flair for 
the stage. (There seems to be an unwrit- 
ten rule that says women playing male 
roles in concert performances must wear 
pants. But the chic outfits these singers 
wear usually serve only to emphasize 
their femininity. Fortunato’s attire didn’t 
help create the character.) 

The most important gain of all, how- 
ever, was soprano Jeanne Ommerle, the 
Susanna. I’m having a hard time getting a 
fix on Ommerle, because she keeps 
upsetting my expectations. In a Mozart 
concert aria she sang on a Handel & 
Haydn society program (January 11), the 
narrow focus of her voice got rather 
reedy on top, and the high notes, though 
on pitch, seemed a little unsettled. Later 
in the program, she delivered a 30- 
minute Handel cantata, Delirio Amoroso, 
with long sequences of trills, roulades, 








and held passages on phenomenal single 
breaths that were steadier and far more 
cantata, or in the sets of the 17th- and 
18th-century Italian arias and late 19th- 
skilled commedienne in Sarah 
Caldwell’s otherwise dismal touring Of- 
fenbach fiasco last year, but she did little 
to point the words or make sense of the 
changing moods in either the aria or the 
cantata, or in the sets of the 17th- and 
18th-century Italian arias and late 19th- 
century chansons she sang a week later 
at her Charles River Concert recital (with 
superb assistance from pianist Gary 
Wedow). Her narrow color spectrum and 
tendency to automatic phrasing under- 
mined the pretty vocalism. But after 
intermission, she became animated with 
a sudden passion to communicate all the 
intricate emotional twists in a marvelous 
selection of Hugo Wolf songs. She 
concluded with a strong rendition of 
Anne Truelove’s heroic Handelian aria 
from The Rake’s Progress, the impec- 
cable diction and dramatic phrasing 
compromised only by a timid easing into 
Stravinsky's impossible final high C. Her 
encore was Sigmund Romberg’s “One 
Kiss,” in perfect, unpretentious, affec- 
tionate operetta style. 

Her Monadnock Susanna, her first, 
was disappointingly undercharacterized. 
Yet her last-act aria, “Deh, vieni non 
tardar,”” was about as heavenly as I’ve 
ever heard it at a live performance, in 
spite of some unnecessary vocal elabora- 
tions near the end. But in Boston, from 
the minute she began to sing, she was 
Susanna, wanting to show Figaro her 
new bonnet, expressing her jealousy, her 
fear of the Count’s lust, one-upping the 
sour Marcellina in the loveliest and most 
savage Alfonse/Gaston routine in all of 
opera. On the purely vocal level, ‘Deh, 
vieni’ — _ thankfully without the 
embellishments — was not what it was 
last summer, but Ommerle was no longer 
giving a vocal recital; instead she had 
become the living center of this per- 
formance. 

bd om * 

At her best, especially given her way 
with German, Ommerle would have 
been perfect for the part of Annchen, the 
heroine’s charming cousin in Weber's 
Der Freischiitz, a part Sarah Caldwell 
had — twice — cast her in. But 
Caldwell’s series of postponements and 
schedule changes forced Ommerle out. 
At her worse, she would have sounded 
like Melba next to the mincing, flounc- 
ing, gratingly shrill Ariel Rubstein, her 
replacement. Rubstein was at the bottom 
of the heap of bellowers, bleaters, and 
howlers with which Caldwell peopled 
Weber's High Romantic German coun- 
tryside. Only Sara Reese mined the vocal 
gold necessary for this charming music, 
though her style is still more throbbingly 
Italianate (think of Leontyne Price) than 
echt deutsch. Caldwell’s sluggish con- 
ducting didn’t help anyone. 

At one point, in the third performance 
(January 27), a dressmaker’s dummy 
toppled over and was pinned to the stage 
by the curtain. Attempting to remedy the 
situation, Rubstein rescued the dummy 
by propping it up against the 


proscenium. She evidently hadn't seen 
the rest of the opera. The dummy became 
a silent spectator to the final shooting- 
match scene, as well as an unwelcome 
ear for the villain’s final monologue. The 
rest of the production made about as 
much sense. All the mystery of the 
powerful Wolf’s Glen scene (unidi- 
omatically translated here as “Wolf's 
Gorge’) — in which the Devil helps 
forge the magic silver bullets he intends 
for the hero and heroine’s undoing — 
became a vehicle for some theatrically 
flashy stage effects by Esquire Jauchem 
and Gregory Meeh. These had about as 
much to do with the complex tone (folk 
tale, moral fable, Romantic melodrama, 
domestic comedy) and style of Weber's 
innovative masterpiece as would trans- 
lating the title (which means something 
like ‘‘The Free-Shooting Match’) as 
“The Free- Loader.” 

Translation! Not the least incoherent 
element of Caldwell’s Freischiitz was its 
bilinguality. The arias were sung in 
German with a running translation pro- 
jected above the stage (a Brechtian 
innovation with a lot of potential). For 
the spoken dialogue, the characters 
lurched into what must be only in the 
loosest sense called English. The grave 
omen Agathe receives on her wedding 
day is a black bouquet. “A funeral 
wreath!” twittered Annchen coyly; ‘this 
is inexcusable,’’ — as if she were about to 
dash off a letter to Emily Post. The letter 
should be addressed to Caldwell. 0 


Corea 


Continued from page 7 
leaves out. “Dream,” the album’s 
sixth and longest movement, is the 
occasion for two out-of-tempo  solilo- 
quies for Burton and Corea; its omission 
went far toward balancing the piece. 
Other cuts are less glaring but have a 
similar effect. The “Overture” now 
moves from Burton’s solo straight into 
the string variations, minus Corea’s spot 
and one theme recap. No doubt the 
chance to perform the Lyric Suite nearly 
five dozen times in the past year (does 
that make it the most listened-to new 
chamber piece of 1983?) afforded Corea 
the luxury of honing his composition in 
the context of live performance. The 
precision of violinists Ida Kavafian and 
Carol Shive, violist Teddy Arm, and 
cellist Fred Sherry was also essential 
(Shive and Sherry are on the album) 
Certainly the strings attacked this music 
with a fierce passion, and all six players 
left the impression that the Lyric Suite 
was being given a definitive reading 
Performance has a tendency to add 
such character to original compositions, 
especially when the material has been 
taken into the recording studio while it’s 
new and barely assimilated by the 
players. Two older Corea works for 
piano and strings were performed during 
the second half of the concert, and they 
made the point most emphatically. “Day 
Dance,” which was a piano solo set off by 
wheezing strings on My Spanish Heart, 
has gained the most, with expanded and 


Now 


more iconoclastic ensemble passages, 
plus space for the strings to trade breaks, 
round-robin fashion a la Return to 
Forever. Each player showed an aptitude 
for improvisation, with Kavafian uncork- 
ing one stunningly skittish interlude and 
Corea responding with ideas _ that 
snapped and plunged over the keyboard. 
And “Tweedle Dee” is more weighty 
than it was on Mad Hatter, with the 
quintet pulling and feinting at a \ :riety 
of dynamic levels. Performance is also 
notorious for inducing musicians to play 
familiar material faster, as the two stars 
proved in their respective solos. In 
Burton's case, added velocity produced a 
more detailed and ambitious reading of 
“Blame It on My Youth” than _ his 
recording of a few years back. Corea, 
though, turned excessively florid on 
"Round Midnight,” his insistence on a 
brisk pace smoothing over several prom- 
ising ideas to focus instead on brisk 
romanticism. 

Gary Burton, who shared billing with 
Corea, was not really an equal partner, 
since Corea provided most of the writing; 
yet Burton is as ideal a soloist for this 
wing of Corea’s music as Milt Jackson is 
for John Lewis. The natural affinity of the 
piano and vibes is enhanced by the 
agreement Burton and Corea display in 
touch, attentiveness, and agility. Both 
men are harmonically astute but unclut- 
tered, two-handed players, and each 
knows how to listen and respond to the 
other. As Burton draws pastel shadings 
from his vibes with four-mallet figures, 
Corea tosses back bass patterns, pedal 
tones, and stop-time figures; then, when 
the piano solo arrives, Burton recipro 
cates with counterpoint or sequences of 
chord inversions. If Burton’s preference 
for four mallets limits his rhythmic 
iggressiveness, he still finds voicings 
hat no other vibes player uncovers on 
he instrument. 

The Jackson/Lewis echoes’ were 
clearest on “Isfahan,” which is not the 
Ellington/Strayhord ballad but a new 
Corea composition for the sextet de 
signed to feature Burton. Piano and 
strings keyed a series of moods (grand, 
tender, brooding, reflective) that Burton 
capped with hammered flourishes, com 
ing to rest just as the other five players 
veered off in a new direction. This piece, 
plus a second new work for a trio of 
piano, violin, and cello called “Adden 
dum,” made it clear that Corea the writer 
has yet to exhaust the string format 
Spiraling among the three instruments, 
then passed between the strings, the 
Addendum” theme was perhaps the 
finest example of Corea’s knack for 
melodic development. Few musicians 
from the jazz world have either the 
affinity or the opportunity to work with 
strings that Corea enjoys, a twin blessing 
that he has not wasted. 

The harmony of Corea and Burton as a 
duo is more established, and there may 
have been some in the audience who felt 
shortchanged in getting only two duets at 
the opening, plus two more for encores. 
Yet what duo playing there was could 
not be faulted, especially the energized 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 11 
curtain-call performances of “La 
Fiesta’ and “Bud Powell.” These 
tunes underlined yet another of 
Corea’s strengths, his ability to 
write jazz tributes. ‘La Fiesta’ 
may have grown slightly tedious 
through overuse, but other bands 
cover it so frequently because it is 
such a fitting homage to 1961 
Coltrane, with a vamp from 
“Ole” and one melodic phrase 
from the famous ‘Some Day My 
Prince Will Come” solo. At the 
same time, it has both an original 
shape and an affirmative charm 
that is unmistakably Corea’s. 
“Bud Powell’ works inva similar 
manner by collecting phrases 
from the late bop piano giant, 
then linking them in an in- 
genious structure. Burton and 
Corea, at the end of a 58-concert 
tour and buoyed by the home- 
town crowd (Corea, whose 
parents were present, is a Chelsea 
native; Burton has lived in 
Brookline for several years), de- 
voured both of these unabashed- 
ly jazz lines, a fitting ending to an 
uncommonly frisky jazz-and- 
strings encounter. 

* * * 


Department of corrections: 


two weeks back, I complained 
that young pianists aside from 
Judy Carmichael were not play- 
ing such great pieces from the 
‘20s and ‘30s as Fats Waller's 
“African Ripples.” A recent trip 
to New York led me to discover 
that “African Ripples” had been 
recorded by Hilton Ruiz, on the 
1977 SteepleChase album New 
York Hilton. This is one of the 
SteepleChases that got lost as the 
Danish label flitted among 
American distributors, and it is 
not currently available (as the 
majority of SteepleChases are) 
through Rounder. This also 
means that I was mistaken six 
months ago when I wrote that 
Ruiz had recorded only two 
albums (there is actually a fourth, 
again on SteepleChase and hard 
to find, called Excition). Ain't it 
swell what us provincials can 
learn in the big city? 0 


State 
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another step for the MFA: it is the 
first collaboration with the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Art 
(which will be showing ‘Massa- 
chusetts Sculptors” in conjunction) 
in decades. This is Lighthill in her 
element. We stand in front of 
another slightly ragged studio 


door. Scrawled on the wall: 
“An Artist's Prayer: Dear 
Lord, Please put me on the 


cover of ArtNews.” Just before 
knocking, she turns and grins. 
“The fantasy is that I'll open this 
door and there will be someone 
undiscovered who’s just great. It 
would be so thrilling. It’s a great 
thought.” 
* ” + 

Getting the Sack 

On the art-movie front: last 
week, Sack Theatres quietly 
withdrew Grigori Kozintsev’s 
King Lear from Copley Place. The 
film had been programmed by 
Peter Sellars of the Boston 
Shakespeare Company to kick 
off the BSC’s 13-week run at the 
new Sack complex; after five 
days, however, Sack decided that 
the movie was not attracting 
enough patrons, and so it cut 
short the projected two-week 
engagement. According to a BSC 
source, the company was 
presented with a fait accompli; 
Sack president A. Alan Friedberg 
says the decision was strictly 
financial and will not jeopardize 
the BSC’s 11-week festival of 
American musicals, which Sack is 
underwriting. Although King 
Lear had been selected only to fill 
out the BSC program, Peter 
Sellars is reported to have called 
it the finest Shakespearean film 


ever made. And Nickelodeon 
programmer George Mansour, at 
least, appears to agree with him. 
Doubtless hoping to capitalize on 
the rave reviews the movie has 
received, Mansour plans to book 
it into the Nickelodeon for special 
weekend matinees starting soon. 


* * * 
And now, 30 seconds 
with... 

Mary Dore [along with Noel 
Buckner and Sam Sills, director 
and producer of The Good Fight, 
a documentary about the Spanish 
Civil War]: We found out about 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
about six years ago, from an 
article about it in the New York 
Times. We thought it was an 
amazing story. 

Noel Buckner: It was very 
clear that everyone in America in 
the 1930s knew who the brigade 
was. There was literally no artist 
or writer or intellectual who 
didn’t come out for the cause at 
the time. 

Boston Phoenix: What was 
hard about making this film? 

MD: We were most nervous 
about the veterans, and their 
response to it. After all, they 
trusted us enough to tell us their 
life stories 16 million times. 

BP: What was it like explaining 
to people that you were making a 
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film about such a dated subject? 

NB: With most normal people, 
the response was, ‘You're making 
a film about something that 
happened in 1898? Are those 
soldiers still alive?” Most people 
thought we were making a film 


about the Spanish-American 
War. ‘It was the only thing in 
history class they ever learned 
about that had the words 
“Spanish” and “American” in it. 
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splashed by the film colors. or 
when, after a crash in the music, 
the picture explodes and she flies 
into the palpable depth of a com- 
ic book — it’s the only time she 
gets stage and screen together, 
and it’s almost magical. But 
that’s as far as she goes. The rest 
of Movers (and the 
whole of Strange Ditties) looks 
like Kathy Rose testing the me- 
dium, dipping her toes here, 
drawing her fingers through 
there. At the end of Movers she 
jumps out of view, only to appear 
seconds later on the film. It’s no 
surprise — and it neutralizes 
what's come before. You think, is 
that all she was up to? It’s what 
she was doing in the animated 
short ‘Pencil Booklings,” only 
there the Booklings (miniature 
characters like ethereal Dis- 
neykins) had opinions and de- 
sires that they peeped out in 
little-bug voices. They didn't 
think Kathy could do a good 
cartoon until she’d been in one. 
Primitive Movers may very well 
be Kathy’s response to the Book- 
lings (a troupe still in search of a 
fractured fairy tale). 

Rose’s show has gotten raves, 
but I’m not convinced. “Beguil- 
ing’ is one of the adjectives 
quoted in the press release, and 
it’s fitting: to please — or to 
deceive — by the use of wiles. A 
lot of work has gone into the 
making of this show. So have a 
lot of ideas. But none of it makes 
the experience any more for- 
midable than an eccentric retell- 
ing of a story we all know. 
However much Rose may look 
like a priestess up there, she can’t 
even get the torrential Caribbean 
rhythms of Strange Ditties to 
talk. She’s a chorine with an MFA 
— such an odd bird that we don’t 
readily notice the yawning chasm 
between stage and screen: the 
colorful plumage seems enough. 
Innovation isn’t easy — and it 
isn’t this glib. Either Kathy Rose 
will have to start dancing, or her 
animations will have to learn to 
dream. O 


Kauffman 
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and alone. Conversely, the mild- 
mannered hair stylist in ‘The 
Alvordton Spa and Sweat Shop” 
ends up trailing her ex-boyfriend 
all the way to Houston — with a 
hunting knife packed in her 
suitcase. And eminently un- 
forgettable is Dahlia Smith, the 
one-handed backhoe operator in 
the title story — using both her 
hook on a forklift and a teabag 
with equal authority. 

Entitling the collection after 
“Places in the World a Woman 
Could Walk” was a sensible 
choice; the story is a composite of 


the weed-chewing musings, 
animal imagery, and _ weird 
characters that are sprinkled 


through the other pieces. Lady 
Fretts, a widow for 12 years, was 
blessed on the night of her 
husband’s funeral with the ar- 
rival of twin heifers on her farm: 
Susie Hey Susie, a Jersey who'd 
never been milked, gave birth to 
two Babies who grew up to weigh 
in at a half-ton each. Lady took 
the Babies as an omen and kept 
them around with their mother 
(as pets) for more than a decade. 
Now it’s time for the slaughter, 
and Lady — a “legitimate deity,” 
a magnanimous woman in a 














green quilted bathrobe — takes 
the passage in stride. Intent upon 
commemorating her holy trinity 
she starts holding 
court in the orchard, carving a 
fallen cherry tree into a 
slenderized version of Susie Hey 
Arts-and-crafts therapy 
works wonders: Lady trades in 
her robe for a pair of shorts and a 
halter, starts hauling home 
sculpture books from the library 
— and then on a day’s notice 
takes off for Greece to study art. 
‘A woman makes up her mind 
these days, and life turns right 
around, pulls out like cartoon 
knitting,” thinks Lady’s fore- 
woman, Molly. ‘Lady rode a sofa 
for years; | should have seen it 
would be no trouble for her to 
take it from there. | might have 
known there were places in the 
world that woman could walk, 
sure-footed, and look powerful.” 

For sure-footedness, Lady has 
competition: the gray-haired Mrs. 
Bagnoli in ‘Patriotic’ drives a 
tractor like a dream, and she 
strips down to her massive black 
brassiere when the heat gets to be 
too much. A straightforward ac- 
count of working a farm during a 
few breathtaking harvest days, 
“Patriotic” is arguably the strong- 
est story in the collection — as 
solid and single-minded as Mrs. 
Bagnoli herself. Grounded in 
hard times but punctuated with 
heartfelt generosity, Places in the 
World a Woman Could Walk is 


of bovines 


Susie 


marked by rescue’’ and 
catastrophe” both. The _first- 
person heroine in ‘‘The 


Alvordton Spa and Sweat Shop,’ 
holed up in a friend’s house for a 
few days’ respite from a bleary 
world, speculates: “Going away 
is tempting, of course — easy as 
walking away in a blizzard, or 
losing your mind. You go out, 
and you don’t come back.” Janet 
Kauffman may have considered 
such options, but the places she 
walks in this collection are very 
close to home O 


Interface 


Continued from page 5 

Nine sailors have volunteered 
to play guinea pig for Uncle Sam, 
and Interface traces their endless 
ordeal. Playwright/director Larry 
Blamire’s choice of title may 
make diction watchdogs cringe, 
but it does not refer to computer 
jargon; here “interface” is both 
the literal intersection between 
dimensions that swallows the 
characters and the figurative nex- 
us of common interest between 
the military officers and the 
scientists who dream up such 
absurd and callous experiments. 
Blamire’s fantasy is apparently 
based on a rumored World War II 
project; the program note alludes 
to an “alleged ‘Philadelphia Ex- 
periment,’ ’’ but doesn’t 
elaborate. Nonetheless, the Na- 
tional Defense Research Commit- 


tee sponsored some pretty 
harebrained schemes during the 
war — including, according to 


one memoir, a plan to hack off a 
piece of the polar icecap, mount 
howitzers on it, and float it onto 
the high seas as a low-cost 
battleship. And when you con- 
sider the dabbling in “mind- 
control” and LSD by the CIA in 
the ‘50s and ‘60s, ‘Project Inter- 
face’’ doesn’t seem that 
farfetched. 

If Blamire wants to theorize 
about this sort of top-secret nut- 
ball research, wonderful — it’s 
pliant material for the stage. And 
even if he wants his invisibility 
machine to work (with disastrous 
results), I'm game. As one of the 
play’s doctors comments ruefully 
to a sailor who wants to know 
why his buddy started behaving 
like a gibbering chimpanzee after 
an extended bout of trans- 
parency, ‘There’s still so much 
we don’t know about the human 
mind.” But Blamire the director 
works at cross-purposes_ to 
Blamire the writer. Interface 
comes on like a stern political 








drama denouncing ruthless re 
searchers and conniving generals 
who trample on individual rights 
and open Pandora's 
destructive power (a reference to 
the Manhattan Project clinches 
that parallel); yet Blamire has 
staged the play as a_tackily 
ramshackle B-movie, with 
blinking red and white lights on 
the control console, faded blue- 
prints curling from the walls, 
lines like ‘‘Do you mean to tell me 
this compass caused the sponta- 
neous combustion of Ensign 
Demmitz?”, and an electronic 
pulse tone that throbs ominously 
as the sailors make their first 
foray into the unseen. As a result 
of this discord between means 
and ends, you don’t know 
whether to laugh at the geeky 
seamen, arrogant doctors, and 
pompous officers or become in- 
censed by the experiment. 

The first half hour is a tightly 
written, suspenseful setpiece, as 
Blamire deploys the sailors in 
nervous clumps around the stage, 
sends them into the chamber, 
and turns on the juice. Their 
fragmentary reports from, well, 
wherever the hell they are, piped 
in over the PA, sound like acid- 
induced psychedelic gabbling: 
“It’s weird . . . little things runnin’ 
through you, y'know? ... it’s — 
raining — sideways, man!” The 
light in the chamber dims until 
the men seem to disappear, leav 
ing only the reflections of the 
doctor’s white coats and the offi 
cers’ white caps on the chamber’s 
glass walls. When a loud scream 
hints at a mishap, the docs cut the 
power and the sailors pile out of 
the tank, a little the worse for the 
experience — a mind lost here, a 
body fried there. No matter: now 
they can enjoy the two-week 
leave promised them as bait to 
volunteer. But wait! Blamire still 
has three quarters of his play to 
fill out; these guys aren't going 
anywhere. It turns out their 
invisibility is subject to relapse 
without warning — rather like 
Dr. Bruce Banner's’ uncon- 
trollable transformations into the 
Incredible Hulk. The play’s re- 
mainder is a long, slow haul 
through choppy episodic writing, 
as one by one the volunteers go 
bananas, burn to a crisp, or 
permanently fade out (offstage, 
natch). The situtation proceeds 


boxes of 


‘50s 









from the tragic to the ludicrous; in listed in the program as Estragon _ Sartre robs Interface of both its 
one scene the surviving sailors and Vladimir) carries out tood gravity and its fun. Neither the 
believe one of their number has ind news of the world in to the extensive, ungainly cast (most of 
vanished in his sleep so telling cooped-up tars, who will be whose performances are two 







dimensional, even before the 
characters begin to fade) nor the 


considerable skill as a 


quarantined till V-] Day; after a 
while they take to calling him 
God.” You want these victims of 
research run amok to explode, to 
deliver scathing denunciations, to 
slug their doctor/warden on one 
of his infrequent visits, but they 
just simmer, waiting to see which 
will go out first: the lights or 
themselves. The shift in mood 
from first act to second — as 
though Rod Serling had been 
replaced as narrator by Jean-Paul 


one another to tread warily lest 
they step on their pal, they grope 
around in search of his shape as if 
playing “pin the tail on the 
donkey.” 

Having already mixed up ele 
ments of parody and moral 
earnestness, Blamire discloses an 
existential bent in his second act. 
A technician whose name may be 
Godfrey (it’s listed in the pro 
gram as “R.C. Haing,” but then 
Beckett's Gogo and Didi are 















author's 
scenarist is sufficient to balance 
all the different theatrical stvles 
and the goofy 
gathers at its Start disappears 
Still, Blamire’s problem a 
surfeit of rather 
shortage of inspiration 
most budding playwrights 
should envy. My bet is there’s 
little danger he will vanish 


appeal Interface 


ideas than a 


Is one 





UNVEILED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN NEW ENGLAND... 
March 5th at 2 PM. 
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SEE The Kurzweil 250 and HEAR 
the realistic sound quality of 
this amazing electronic instrument 




















The 88-note keyboard 1s fully polyphonic 
allowing you to play up to 12 notes at the same 
time 

What's more, the Model 250 !s fully prog 
rammable. The illustrated user's Manual will 
guide you through, step by step, everything you 
need to know to take full advantage of the 
Model 250’s capabilities — even if you've never 
used a synthesizer before 

The instrument itself is also a Guide: An 
easy-to-redd LCD display shows you all your 
instructions in_ plain English 





The Kurzweil 250 gives you 40 different 
keyboard set-ups and over 20 different instru- 
ment sounds to choose from at the touch of a 
button. By purchasing additional “sound blocks” 
you can expand the number of instantly available 
on-line instruments to over 60 — and the number 
of keyboard set-ups to 75. You can further 
expand the number of on-line instrument 
sounds by using ROM cartridges that plug into 
the instrument. And any number of instruments 
can also be stored off-line on our optional 
storage system 


























To hear this AMAZING INSTRUMENT & learn 
about it’s built in & optional features 
isit LaSalle Music’s Kurzweil 250 CLINI 
on Monday, March 5th at 2 PM 












Professional Audio & Musical instruments 
75 North Beacon Street Watertown, MA 02172 


(617) 923-4420 
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SECTION THREE, FEBRUARY 28, 1984 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Hot dots 


SATURDAY 


Noon (38) Basketball. Seton Hall vs. St. John's. At 
last. something for all you Seton Hall fans 
2:00 (2) Nova: /t's About Time. Repeated from last 
week. Dudley Moore hosts a study of time and signs 
of the time. Does anybody really know what time it 
1s? 
2:00 (7) Basketball. BC vs. Georgetown 
3:00 (2) Nature: Jet-Set Wildlife. Repeated from last 
week. A look at the oft-disrupted ecosystem of 
Florida, a state into which various nonnative plants 
and animals have been accidentally relocated 
4:00 (4) Basketball. Kentucky vs. Georgia, or 
Arkansas vs. Houston 
8:00 (2) Great Railway Journeys of the World. The 
final installment of this excellent romance-of-the- 
steel-rails series features Eric Robson chasing the 
wind from Paris to Montreaux, all aboard the 
Cisalpin 
8:00 (38) Gunfight at the OK Corral (movie). One of 
many movie depictions of that fabled showdown 
This from 1957, and starring Burt Lancaster and 
Kirk Douglas. Those of us who routinely get the two 
square-jawed types confused may lose track of the 
plot 
8:00 (2) The Shakespeare Plays: The Comedy of 
Errors Repeated from last week. The Bard's best 
sitcom. starring, of all people. Roger Daltrey 
9:00 (2) Monty Python's Flying Circus. The career 
oft the most dangerous man in the world revealed 
9:00 (7) Sharkey'’s Machine. (movie). Nobody steps 
on Sharkey’s machine. Nobody messes with 
Sharkey’s machine. Nobody leans on Sharkey’'s 
machine Nobody fools around with Sharkey’s 
machine. Nobody double parks next to Sharkey's 
machine Nobody digs a big deep hole and tries to 
bury Sharkey's machine in lemon Jello-O 
Something like that. Burt Reynolds stars 
10:00 (2) Man in a Cocked Hat (movie). Peter 
Sellers and Terry-Thomas star tn this British 
ymedy about a Foreign Office clerk visiting his 
neptitude on a small colony 
10:00 (68) Live from the Palace: A Music Video 
Celebration. Lots of music videos hosted by Sonny 
joe White and simulcast with WSKX-FM (108) 
Whats live about this we re not sure 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “The Man in the 
Bottle 
"1 30 (2) Austin City Limits. Music from the Whites 
id the New Grass Revival 
" 30 () The Howling (movie) As in “Ah 
o! Dee Wallace. Patrick Macnee (Mr. Steed 
Dennis Dugan, John Carradine (father of 
ind Slim Pickens star in a 1981 shaggy- 
yart ibout the everyday/night lives of 








1" 30 (38) The Graduate (movie) Mike Nichols's 
it medy of lost souls in troubled times stars 
Justin Hoffman and Anne Bancroft Mythic reputa- 
side this 1s a worthy production Dated and 

ften seen. overpublicized and credited with far 

than it accomplished. but easy to watch 17 


ifter 





SUNDAY 





Noon (7) Basketball. The | 

the Philadelphia 76ers 

2:00 (4) Basketball. Mi higan State vs Indiana 

2:00 (38) Cinderella Liberty (movie) James Caan 
1d Marsha Mason star in a very depressing 1973 


9s Angeles Lakers vs 


by Clif Garboden 


drama about a sailor, a Seattle hooker, and the 
hooker's 11-year-old son 

2:00 (56) Easy Come, Easy Go (movie). Elvis and 
Pat Harrington, together again, just as you remem- 
ber them. Bonus: Elvis plays a Navy frogman. 

2:30 (5) Football. USFL action. Details unavailable 
and unimportant 

2:30 (5) Basketball. Louisville vs. DePaul 

4:00 (56) Frankie and Johnny (movie). Elvis again. 
This is more an excuse for him to sing a dozen 
songs than it is a narrative. 

6:00 (56) The Harlem Globetrotters on Gilligan's 
istand (movie). Sounds to us like an idea whose time 
has come 

7:00 (2) Henry Winkler Meets William 
Shakespeare. See 6 p.m., Channel 56, for our first 
impression. The Fonz does excerpts from Hamiet, 
The Taming of the Shrew, and Romeo and Juliet. 
So, hey-ey, let's start taking this guy a little more 
seriously 

7:00 (4) Making a Winner: Inside the New 
Hampshire Primary. A report from our northern 
neighbor 

8:00 (2) Nature: The Master Builders. No, not 
beavers. Birds. Wildlife filmmaker Michael Richards 
shows us how a variety of feathered friends 
decorate their nests 

8:00 (4) Urban Cowboy (movie). After the mechani- 
cal-bull-riding contest that worked its way into the 
plot of Dallas this season, there's réally nothing 
more to say on the subject. John Travolta stars in 
this tribute to short-lived fads. 

8:00 (5) Lace, part one. Bess Armstrong, Brooke 
Adams, and Angela Lansbury star in the latest in a 
series of slightly-dirty made-for-TV dramas. This 
one’s about an international sex symbol who 
dedicates her life to finding and destroying the 
mother who sold her into white slavery as a child. 
More of this trash will show up on Monday, starting 
at9pm 

8:00 (7) Star Wars (movie). The original (and to our 
mind. best) episode of George Lucas's far-away- 
galactic epic. Brought to you in honor of the now 
ongoing ratings war among the networks. This 
programming move would seem to put NBC at a 
serious disadvantage. See above 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The /rish A.M., part 
fiye. In which Sally confides that she wants to buy a 
horse On the other hand, lots of viewers are going 
to pass up Star Wars and Lace to find out how this 
is resolved To be repeated (for those who can 
stand to wait) on Thursday at 10 p.m. on Channel 
44, and on Friday at9 p.m 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Reilly; Ace of Spies, part six 
Repeated from last week. Reilly travels to Russia to 
work up a complicated international munitions deal 
10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. How come everybody 
on our street has cable television before we do? 
11:00 (2) Monty Pyton’s Flying Circus. The ‘Most 
Awful Family in Britain” finals 





MONDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Buffalo Sabres 
8:00 (2) Frontline: The Campaign for Page One. The 
tirst of four Frontline national-election reports, this 
ne presented the night before New Hampshire 
does its collective democratic thing. The focus is on 
the press and how newspeople help shape public 
opinion and attitude about the nation’s most 
dangerous game 
8:00 (56) The Turning Point (movie). Shirley 
MacLaine and Anne Bancroft star with Mikhail 








Browne and Baryshnikov: as the dance turns 


Baryshnikov and Leslie Browne in a 1977 toe-shoed 
sudser. Talk abut taking yourself seriously; talk 
about problems of little people that don’t amount to 
a hill of beans. Second only to An Unmarried 
Woman as Hollywood's most excessive glorification 
of self-indulgence. The '70s are over now; you can 
laugh at this if you want. 

9:00 (2) Great Performances: Ellington: The Music 
Lives On. A tribute to Duke Ellington and his music 
featuring numerous vintage performance film clips, 
plus interviews with peers and worshippers like 
Karen Akers, Ken Page, Carly Simon, and Treat 
Williams. 

9:00 (4) The Bob Hope Hawaii Special. The King of 
the Undead in all his majesty. Just a warning. 

9:00 (5) Lace, part two. Find mom and tell her she 
sucks. 

10:00 (4) Those Wonderful TV Game Shows. More 
television about television. Since Pantomime Quiz 
went off, game shows have lost their magic. 

10:00 (38) Basketball. Syracuse vs. St. John's. 
Starting time is approximate after hockey. 





TUESDAY 


7:30 (5) America Votes ’84: The New Hampshire 
Primary. Chet Curtis and Natalie Jacobson anchor 
live reports from the polis. 

8:00 (2) Nova: Will | Walk Again? An update on the 
medical debate over the possibility of a cure for 
paralyzing spinal injuries. To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 

8:00 (7) The 26th Annual Grammy Awards Show. 
John Denver, just back from his stint on a 
Yugoslavian goat farm, hosts (and truly takes the 
edge off) this year's Grammys. We say Michael 
Jackson will walk away with some trophies. Any 
bets? 

9:00 (2) American Playhouse: Refuge. Four people 
go to a remote Maine-coast island to be alone but 
find one another instead. Ann Twomey, James 
Congdon, Alexandra O'Karma, and Will Jeffries star 
in a drama by Huck Fairman and Luther Sperberg 
9:00 (5) America Votes '84: the New Hampshire 
Primary. More returns from up north 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘Nervous Man in a $4 
Room.” 

11:30 (4,5) More Primary Stuff. Note: Channel 4 has 
announced on its program schedule that it will 
check in at 11:30 to cover the lowa caucuses. We 
doubt that very much 








WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Live from Lincoln Center: James Galway 
and the New York Philharmonic with Zubin Mehta 
Conducting. The title about says it all. Featured 
selections include Mozart's Concerto for Flute and 
Harp and Joaquin Rodrigo’s Fantasia para un 
gentilhombre 

8:00 (38) The Searchers (movie). A 1956 Western 
with John Wayne and Natalie Wood. A man returns 
from the Civil War to find that Indians have messed 
up his family 





8:00 (56) The Fortune (movie). Jack Nicholson and 
Warren Beatty probably aren't too proud of this 
one. Two men seek somebody else’s fortune by 
moving in with a gullible heiress. 

10:00 (44) Nova: Wil | Walk Again? Repeated from 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, 
Machines.”’ 


“A Thing About 





THURSDAY 


-7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Los Angeles 
Kings. 

8:00 (2 (2) Mystery: Reilly: Ace of Spies. Reilly and 
Sasha take a million quid to Moscow. To be 
repeated on Friday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. For 
that, they should have been able to buy the whole 
country. 

8:00 (56) Blood Feud (movie), part one. Robert 
Blake stars as Teamster boss Jimmy Hoffa in this 
two-part made-for-TV drama based on the sordid 
rise of America's favorite union gangster. The title 
signifies that the story here focuses on Hoffa's long- 
running battle with Bobby Kennedy. The conclusion 
airs on Friday starting at 8 p.m. 

9:00 (2) Enterprise: Perfectly Frank. Chicken king 
Frank Perdue is launching a new product — 
chicken franks, which are like hot dogs, except you 
know what's in them. A look at the upcoming 
market flurry. 

10:00 (44) Masterpiece Theatre: The /rish R.M., 
part five. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘Eye of the 
Beholder." 








FRIDAY 


7:30 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Chicago 

Bulls. 

8:00 (56) Blood Feud (movie), part two. The 

conclusion. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The /rish A.M., part 

five. Your last chance to find out whether she got 

the horse. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

10:00 (44) Mystery: Reilly: Ace of Spies, part six. 

Repeated from Thursday at 8 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘The Howling Man.” 

11:30 (7) Fighting Back (movie). Robert Urich and 

Art Carney star in the based-in-fact story of 

=— Steeler Rocky Bleier. Made for TV in 
1980. 





11:30 (38) Wild in the Streets (movie). Fourteen or 
fight! Seldom has a film failed to capture the mood 
of the times as thoroughly as this 1968 exploitation 
classic about a rock star who campaigns for the 14- 
year-old vote and is elected president. Christopher 
Jones and Shelley Winters star. Don't miss this 

* . * 

The 525th line. You read somewhere that the 
commercials are the best things on television. Then 
you see the Manufacturers Marketplace conga-line 
spot for the 3000th time and you begin to wonder 
Then Phil Rizzuto comes on strong about the money 
store and your doubts are confirmed. The soft-drink 
ads have all become one big splash in the pool. 
You'll never look that good no matter how much 
Tab you guzzie. You'll never even have a swimsuit 
that nice. It seems hopeless. You start going out for 
beer again between programs. And then along 
comes Corning Ware, of all things, with a series of 
one-minute light dramas that surpasses all other 
made-for-TV fare in terms of acting, direction, and 
overall production values. ‘‘Grandma and Grandpa 
Come to Dinner” is an unqualified classic already 
Of course it's so good that the marketing guys are 
bound to decide it's too distracting to sell casserole 
dishes. And we fear the spot's not long for the 
airwaves. So catch it quick; your faith in the free- 
enterprise system will be restored 








Airwaves 





- SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Part two of a 
three part dramatization of Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harper Ss lola Leroy. a novel portraying the ex- 
penences of blacks during and just after the Civil 
War 
12:30 to 5:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. An afternoon 
f blues from 1940 through 1983 
2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera ({iive) A 
stlravinsky program James Levine conducts Le 
sacre du printemps. Le rossignol. with Roland 
Catama. Creech, Meredith. Cheek. Chookasian 
ind Berberian. and Oedipus Rex. with Quivar. 
Lewis Mazura. Salminen. Anthony. and Dowell 
4:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Selections from the 
1982 Sunsplash series, plus local reggae music 
6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion. Roy 
Blount. Stoney Lonesome, Bill Staines. and the 
Butch Thompson Trio 
7:00 (WBUR) Bob and Ray. More of the comedy 
routines of this legendary duo 
8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live) Seiji Ozawa 
conducts the Overture to Mozart's /domeneo,. the 
Schoenberg Piano Concerto. with Maurizio Pollini, 
and Richard Strauss’s Symphonia domestica. 
9:05 (WUNR) On the Agenda. Dr John Silber. 
president of Boston University, Eugenia Charles. 
prime minister of Dominica, and former CIA director 
Wilham Colby discuss their world views and their 
involvement in particular areas of the worid 
9:30 (WERS) Live from the Willow (live). The Steve 
Grossman Quartet 
10:00 (WGBH) Totally Wired. ‘The Art of the 
Electronic improviser.” with synthesist Richard 
Teitelbaum and Lyle Mays; and ‘The Infinite 
Organ.’ with Chick Corea and Dave Stewart 
10:00 (WMFO) Classical Variants. Rulan Pian. 
professor of East Asian languages at Harvard, talks 
about gagaku (ancient Japanese court music) in 
anticipation of an upcoming concert by the Gagaku 
Music Society of Tenri University, Japan 
10:00 (WUNR) Interview. Artist Corita Kent talks 
about her work on behalf of Amnesty International 
ind about her book and companion calendar, 
Moments 
11:00 (WGBH) Moon over Morocco. ‘The Hotel El 
Magreb " Part six of this mystery series, in which 
yur hero. Jack Flanders. gces to Tangier. Mar- 
rakesh. and the Sahara in search of the lost 
knowledge of natura! magic 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Teddy Edwards, 
James Moody. Flip Phillips. Dave Pell, and Ben 
Webster 








SUNDAY 





A 00 am to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 

't, presidential candidate Senator Ernest 
i mys ot North Carolina; highlights of the final 
Democratic presidential candidates’ debate in New 
Hampshire; a preview of Boston's lifestyle show: 
and winter skin-care advice from Elizabeth Grady 
Also. Tom Bentley, author of That Winter Season, 
discusses the training of the professional dancer; 
Mary Lou Maloney of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens looks at recent legislation 
to extend benefits for the retarded; and David 
Roberts describes rafting the dangerous Tua River 
in New Guinea 


7:00 a.m. (WHTT) Encounter. Our Bodies. 


by Julie White 


Ourselves contributor Ruth Bell talks about the 
problems parents and teens have trying to com- 
municate; actor and high-school teacher Larry Hill 
talks about community theater, semiprofessional 
acting. and how to biend that discipline into 
everyday life; and there's a look at a new beer 
designed to cut down on drunk-driving accidents 
8:00 a.m. (WBUR) Weekend Edition. A preview of 
the New Hampshire primary; and a report on how 
the much-publicized “Big Dan" rape case is 
affecting the town of New Bedford 

9:00 a.m. to 1:00 (WFNX) Sunday Jazz Brunch. Jeff 
Turton hosts an entire morning of jazz. 

11:15 a.m. (WZLY) Hyacinths and Biscuits. Steph- 
anie Greene of Arts End Books in Waban reads 
from and discusses more of Marguerite Young's 
Miss Macintosh, My Darling, a classic American 
novel of the subconscious 

Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Final segment of 
a dramatization of Frances Ellen Watkins Harper's 
lola Leroy. a novel portraying the experiences of 
blacks during and just after the Civil War 

1:30 (WGBH) Martin Luther: The 500th An- 
niversary. The first of a six-part series examining 
the life and work of Martin Luther, using actors from 
the American Theater in Frankfurt and oriqna! 
music. Today, ‘Like a Blinded Horse: the Vocation 
of Or Martinus.” 

1:30 (WICN) Afternoon at the Opera. Franco 
Capuana conducts the Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra in Puccini's La fanciulla del West, with 
Tebaidi, Del Monaco, MacNeil, and Tozzi 

2:00 to 4:00 (WBRS) The Black Star Liner. 
Interviews, artist profiles. and a historical explo- 
ration of reggae and Jamaican culture. This week, 
songs and mythology of Marcus Garvey's Black 
Star Steamship Line 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live) Guy Van Duser 
and Billy Novick 

6:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. The best in local 
music 

6:00 (WGBH) The Corporate Conscience. The first 
ina five-part series examining current trends in 
corporate responsibility. Today, “Soul Searching in 
the Executive Suite 

7:00 (WBUR) Concert Music. Baroque violinist 
Jaap Schroder and_ harpsichordist Elaine 
Thornburgh perform Schop's Pavan lacrimae, 
Uccellini's Sinfonia prima and Sonata secunda (La 
Lucimina_ contenta), Lonati's Sonata No. 9, 
Frescobaidi's Cento partite. and Corelli's Sonata 
Opus 5 No. 6 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. More of Charles 
Dickens's A_ Theatrical Reader, each evening 
through Wednesday 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Pierre 
Dervaux conducts the Paris Opera Orchestra in 
Poulenc's Dialogues des Carmelites, with Duval. 
Crespin. Scharley, and Garr 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. David Agier 
conducts the San Francisco Opera Orchestra in 
Tcnaikovsky's Pique dame, with Zylis-Gara, Resnik, 
Quittmeyer, Svetlev, and Krause 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour. Dokken. 
recorded live in Milwaukee, and Girlschool, re- 
corded live in Nashville 

Midnight (WROR) Black Issues. State representa- 
tive Saundra Graham, chairperson of the Massa- 
chusetts Black Caucus. talks about the function of 
the caucus and its plans for the future. 

12:30 a.m. (WROR) Boston's Other Voice. More of 
a talk with Carol Young and Barbara Stellas, 
producer and director, respectively, of the piay Not 
the Marrying Kind. 





MONDAY 


Noon (WHRB) Great Historical Performances. 
Gustav Holst conducts a string orchestra in his own 
St Paul's Suite; Nadia Boulanger conducts the 
Boulanger Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble in four 
Monteverdi madrigals, “Zefiro torna,’ “‘Chiome 
d oro Amor.” and “Ecco mormoran |'onde”’; 
Wiiheim Furtwangler conducts the Berlin 
Philharmonic in Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica); Jascha Heifetz performs Bach's Sonata 
No. 1 for Violin Unaccompanied; and Charles Ives 
performs his own Emerson Transcriptions Nos. 1 
and 3. with interpolated improvisations leading into 
Hello. My Baby!" and ‘They Are There” from his 
own Study No. 23 

6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Lee Ellen Marvin tells 
stories of the Plains !ndians 

7:00 (WHRB) Conc irt Special. James Yannatos 
conducts the Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra in 
Webern's Six Pieces for Orchestra and Berlioz's 
Symphome _ fantastique. Recorded October 22, 
1983 





_ 7:00 (WMFO) Things That Go Bump in the Night. 


A talk with and music of jazz pianist Mitchel 
Forman, who's performing solo at the Willow 
tonight 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Colin Davis conducts 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Stravinsky's Fire- 
bird (1910 version) 

9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. There's a feature 


on King Sunny Adé; and Denba Sané of Rounder ~ 


cohosts. presenting a special on the African 
popular-music scene. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Dexter Gordon, 
Sven Asmussen, and Mildred Bailey. 


TUESDAY 


6:00 (WMBR) The Scope of Jazz. Gunther Schuller 
and Nat Hentoff discuss the Second Annual 
Monterey Jazz Festival (held the summer of 1959). 
Originally aired October 11, 1959, on WBAI in NYC. 
6:30 (WHRB) The Second Viennese School. 
Robert Craft conducts the Washington Opera 
Society Orchestra in Schoenberg's Erwartung, with 
soprano Helga Pilarczyk 

7:00 (WMBR) MBR Playhouse (live). A half nour of 
comedy with Such a Headache. This week, Beaver 
Cleaver has a real big blast on his birthday 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Claudio Abbado 
conducts Webern's Six Pieces for Orchestra, the 
Mozart Bassoon Concerto, with Willard Elliott, 
Ligetis Ramifications, and Mendelssohn's Sym- 
phony No. 5. 

9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. Ronald Shannon 
Jackson and Ernie Watts, each recorded live in 
concert 

11:30 (WICN) Positive Noise. The Comateens, 
recorded live in concert 


WEDNESDAY 


Noon (WHRB) The Music of America. Joel Thome 
conducts the Orchestra of Our Time in Thomson's 
Four Saints in Three Acts, with Allen, Bradley, 
Brown, Dale, Matthews, and Quivar 

6:30 (WGBH) Chamberworks. The Emerson String 
Quartet performs Brahms’s Quartet No. 1; pianist 
Jean-Yves Thibaudet plays Ravel's Sonatine; and 
horn player Froydis Ree Wekre and pianist Karne 
Zaczek Hill perform Saint-Saéns’s Morceau de 
concert. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducts the Overture to Wagner's Tannhduser, 
Stravinsky's Symphony in Three Movements, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 7. 

11:05 (WCRB) Night Music. Pianist Daniel Baren- 
boim performs Schubert's Moments musicaux, and 














the Lindsay String Quartet performs Bart6k’s String 
Quartet No. 5 





THURSDAY 


6:30 (WGBH) Chamberworks. Calliope performs 
music of 14th-century italy; violinist Dong Sutkong, 
violists Kim Cascasing and Scott Nikrance, cellist 
Timothy Eddy. double bassist James Vandemark, 
and ptanist Stephanie Brown’ perform 
Mendelssohn's Piano Sextet in D; and flutist 
Eugena Zuckerman, cellist Ralph Kirschbaum, and 
pianist Mark Nikrugge perform Weber's Piano Trio 
Opus 63 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. A reading of James 
McCourt’s Mawrdew Czgowchwz. 

8:00 (WRKO) David Brudnoy Show. George V. 
Higgins. author of A Choice of Enemies. talks about 
corruption and intrigue in Massachusetts politics 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Zubin Mehta 
conducts excerpts and arias from Verdi's / vespri 
siciliani, Rigoletto, Il trovatore, | Lombardi, and 
Luisa Miller, Weber's Oberon, Massenet's Manon, 
Bizet's Carmen, Gounod's Faust, and Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with tenor Luciano Pavarotti 
and bass James Morris 

9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. ‘American 
Women in Jazz."’ First of four documentaries on the 
contributions women have made to the jazz 
artform. Tonight, a feature on trombonist, arranger, 
and composer Melba Liston. 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Eddie Lockjaw" 
Davis. Doug Watkins, Buell Neidlinger, and Kurt 
Weill 








FRIDAY 


10:30 a.m. (WERS) The Coffeehouse (live). Elmer 
Hawkes 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 73 (Hunt), Varése's 
Arcana, and Dvo?fak's Symphony No. 5 

4:30 (WGBH) Kindred Spirits. The first in a series of 
four programs of Sufi wisdom stories narrated by 
Frances Shrand. Today, the humorous saga of a 
trapped, hungry lion, and a naive man who frees 
him 

8:00 (WGBH) Santa Fe Chamber Music Festival. 
Ursula Oppens plays Mozart's Piano Sonata No. 1; 
bassoonist Lynette Cohen and pianist Barbara 
Weintraub perform the Saint-Saéns Bassoon 
Sonata; flutist Marya Martin, oboist Allan Vogel, 
Clarinettist Frank Cohen, bassoonist Lynette 
Cohen, and horn player Dale Clevenger perform 
Berio’s Children’s Play for Wind Quintet, and pianist 
Andras Schiff plays Mozart's Fantasia and Sonata 
in C minor K.475 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbacks. Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Haydn's Armida Overture, the Lieberson 
Piano Concerto, with Peter Serkin, and Dvo?ak's 
Symphony No. 6. Taped August 14, 1983. 

11:00 (WGBH) Cambridge Forum. ‘Are We 
Destroying the Atmosphere?" with Michael 
McElroy 

2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Barney Bigard. 





WBCN 104.1 FM WHTT 103.3 FM 
WBRS 91.7 FM WICN 90.5 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WERS 88.9 FM WRKO 680 AM 
WENX 101.7 FM WROR 98.5 FM 
WGBH 89.7 FM WUNR 1600 AM 
WHRB 95.3 FM WZLY 91.5 Fim 

















SATURDAY 25 








There are some artists among those who 
throw clay pots, and some of them have made 
it into the “Directions in Contemporary 
American Ceramics” show opening at the 
Museum of Fine Arts today. Works include 
Rudolf Staffel’s translucent vases, Viola Frey 
and Robert Arneson’s figurative sculptures, 
and Robert Shaw's trompe-l’oeil porcelains. 
The exhibit is being held in the MFA’s West 
Wing, through June 3. The museum is open 
Tuesday through Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Wednesday from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m.; the West Wing is open on Thursday and 
Friday until 10 p.m. Admission is $4 for the 
entire museum, $3 for the West Wing only, 
and free on Saturday from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Call 267-9300 for details. 


SUNDAY 26 


The concert by the Israel Chamber Or- 
chestra is more than another performance in 
the BU Celebrity Series — it’s a tribute to 
Raoul Wallenberg, the Swedish diplomat 
who rescued thousands of Jews in Budapest 
during the Holocaust. The program comprises 
works by Prokofiev, Schumann, Mozart, and 
Noam Sheriff; David Shallon conducts and 
cellist Leonard Rose solos. The concert begins 
at 2:30 p.m. at Symphony Hall. Tickets are 
$12.50, $14.50, and $16.50; call 266-1492 for 
details. 


MONDAY 27 


Who's the star of Ben-Hur? Ramon Novar- 
ro, of course; he scooped Charlton Heston by 
33 vears in the silent 1926 version, which is 
showing for free at 6:30 p.m. in the Rabb 
lecture Hall of the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square as part of the “Heroes and 
Heroines of the Silent Screen” series. Call 
536-5400. 


TUESDAY 28 


The trend toward one-man presidential 
shows continues with the opening of 
Lyndon, starring Jack Klugman. It purports to 
be ‘a candid portrait of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson’; let's hope Klugman shows the late 
president flashing his gall-bladder scar, pick- 
ing up a dog by the ears, and conducting 
meetings while on the toilet. The show runs 
through March 11 at the Wilbur Theatre, 246 
Tremont Street, Boston. It opens at 7 tonight, 
with performances Tuesdays’ through 
Thursdays at 8 p.m. and matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 p.m. and Sunday at 3 p.m. 
Ticket prices range from $13.50 to $25, 
depending on the performance; call 423-4008 
for details. 

Some all of us know: Bruegel, Diirer, 
Cranach, Holbein. Some very few of us know: 
Schongauer, Altdorfer, and Leyden. These 
and other artists are represented in “North- 
ern Renaissance Art: Selected Works,” 
which opens today at the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, Harvard University. The museum is 
at the intersection of Quincy and Kirkland 
Streets and Divinity Avenue, across from 
Memorial Hall. Hours are Tuesday through 
Friday, noon to 5 p.m., Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m, and Sunday, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.; admission 
is free. 

The medievalists, too, knew about being 
“crushed in the winepress of passion” and 
you can hear all about it in “Love and 
Lamentation in Medieval France,” a pro- 
gram by the medieval-music ensemble Se- 
quentia. The concert begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer Street, 
Beacon Hill, Boston. Tickets are $5 and $7; call 
262-0650. 


WEDNESDAY 29 


It’s the last day to catch “Advertising Used 
in Trolley Cars 1930-1950s” at Picture 
Paradise, 109 Brighton Avenue, Allston. The 
gallery's open Tuesday through Saturday 
from 11 am. to 6 p.m., and there’s no 
admission charge. Go have a look at what 
past generations were staring at while stuck 
on Comm. Ave. 



































Sunday the 4th: happy feet at MIT 
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THURSDAY 1 


Chronicler of such mysteries as ‘| Heard 
the Voice of a Porkchop” as well as more 
serious but no less pressing — matters, 
Michael Hurley will do his bit for turning 
folk music inside out in a manner dry, weird, 
and achingly lovely. He plays tonight at the 
Inn-Square Men's Bar, ladies invited, 1350 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge, 491-9672 

The Human Voice, jean Cocteau's tour de 
torce about a woman and her telephone, 
Opens in a new translation by Jacques 
Monchatre, with Katy Bolger as the woman 
at 8 p.m. at the Bromfield Gallery, in its new 
location at 36 Newburv Street, Boston. Tickets 
are $5; call 536-1935 


FRIDAY 2 


Zander conducting Mahler is hard to beat 
and Benjamin) Zander is conducting the 
Boston Philharmonic in a performance of 
Mahler's Sixth Symphony tonight at 8 in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. The pertormance is repeated 
Saturday at & p.m. in) Mechanics Hall 
Worcester, and Sunday at 4 p.m. in Sanders 
Theater, Harvard Universitv, Cambridge 
lickets tor tonights performance are $3, $6 
and $10, for Worcester $8 and $10, and tor 
Cambridge $3, $6, and $9; call 492-1515 for 
details 

The Bush Tetras, celebrants of things 
punky, funky. and junky (especially consider 
ing their fondness for encoring with John 
hennon’s “Cold Turkey’), will) play at 
Storvville, 645 Beacon Street, Kenmore 
Square, 266-0860. The basement appoint 
ments should make the band feel right at 
home 


SATURDAY 3 


Taking a tip from the movies, the Massa 
chusetts Cultural Alliance has called its 1984 
Cultural Times Ball “Sneak Preview 
Michael Douglas and Kathleen Turner will 
show clips of their latest film, a romantic 
adventure comedy entitled Romancing the 
Stone, and famed photographer to the stars 
George Hurrell will be honored with a special 
exhibit of photographs. All this and music 
and dancing, a raffle with 200 prizes, and a 
bevy of local celebrities, begins at 9:30 p.m. at 
Jordan Marsh, Downtown Crossing in Boston 
lickets are $20 in advance, $25 at the door 
call 423-ARTS for reservations 

\ Hispanic-flavored cabaret takes on extra 
Neaning when it’s sponsored by Artists Call 
Against US Intervention in Central Ameri- 
ca. Theaterworks, Ramon de los Reves & 
Clara Ramona Spanish Dance Theater, Patty 
Larkin, Word of Mouth, Underground Rail 
wav Theater, and Rainbow Coalition Band 

















put on an evening of theater, music, and 
dance; wine and food will be served. It begins 
at & p.m. at the Cambridge Institute for the 
Arts and Sciences, 21 Notre Dame Street, 
Cambridge (off Rindge Avenue, about a half 
mile north of Porter Square). Admission $5 in 
advance, $6 at the door, to benefit the Boston 
Committee for Health Rights in Central 
\merica and Arts for a New Nicaragua; call 
497-6136 to reserve a table. 


SUNDAY 4 


Annie Fischer is important enough to have 
been called the ‘preeminent Hungarian 
pianist” (now in her 70s, she enthralled critics 
with her 1982 New York and Boston débuts) 
and popular enough that tonight's recital has 
been moved from Jordan Hall to the larger 
Symphony Hall. Her program starts at 8 p.m 
and includes sonatas by Mozart and Schubert 
and Schumann’s Carnaval. Tickets are $12.50, 
$14.50, and $16.50; call 266-1492. 

Ah, cultural cross-pollinization — _ the 
dances of Yemenites, Eastern Europeans 
Spanish Ladinos, and others are learned by 
dance troupes from such exotic lands as 
Boston and Washington, and get performed at 
such terpsichorean guardians as MIT in the 
Eighth Annual Israel Folkdance Festival of 
Boston. The festival begins at 3 p.m. at MIT’s 
Kresge Auditorium in Cambridge. Tickets are 
$4, $5, and $7; call 253-2982. 














Michael Sragow and Mark Moses helped 
with this week’s column. 
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see owt 
: LADIES NIGHT! 
ALL DRINKS $1. ALL NIGHT. 
T. BLUES EXPERIENCE 


THE SCHEME 








THURSDAY, MARCH 1 


COLLEGE 2-4-1 PARTY 
DJ — DANCING — MTV 








“Do You Believe In Magic?” 
“You Didn't Have To Be So Nice” 
“Day Dream” = “Six O’Clock”’ 
“Did You Ever Have To Make Up Your 
Mind?” 

“Summer In The City”’ 

“Rain On The Roof” 
“Nashville Cats” 

“Darling Be Home Soon” 
“‘Weicome Back"' (Kotter TV Theme) 
— Special Guests — 

THE DAVID LEONARD 
GROUP 
THE TAINT $5/6 
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COMEDY RETURNS! SUNDAYS 8 Pm 





*HARVARD SQ. TO #2409 MASS AVE. RIGHT ON CAMERON ST LEFT ON HOLLAND ST 
~ PASS MASS AVE. (NO CAMB.) RIGHT ON BROADWAY 

' “AT 93 TO RT.-16 (MEDFORD SQ.) LEFT ON BROADWAY (SOMERVILLE) 

*T SULLIVAN TO CLARENDON: LECHMERE TO CLARENDON 












‘BOX 


Berlin Airlift 


Scotty 


Simple Minds 
B.E. Taylor Group 
WN.O.1.A. 

The Expression 
Depeche Mode 


Clash: 


Shadows of Night 
Debby Harry 
B-52s: 

Eartha Kitt 
Romeo Void 


11 PM 


New Order 

The Beat 

Talking Heads 
Martha & the Muffins 
Surtaris 


UB 40: 


Rolling Stones 
November Group: 
Billy Idol: 
Grandmaster Fiash 
Pretenders: 
Raybeats 

R.E.M.: 


12 midnite 


Rockwell 
Michael Jackson 


u2 


Laid Back 

Jimmy Clift 

New Order: 
George Krantz 
Maicoim MacLaren 
6-52s: 


U2 


Clash 


Sweet: 
Nina Hagen 


1AM 


Thompson Twins: 
Fad Gadget: 


Nena: 


Digney Fignus: 

The Art of Noise: 
Billy idol: Seve ¥ 
Cyndi Lauper: © 





Wed. - Rock & Roll the Video! 
Thur. - Til Tuesday 


Thursday & Friday..FREE admission to 
Spit with ADAM ANT ticket stub. 








istings 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is.no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify “free” or 
“no charge.) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to ‘Play by Play,’’ c/o Scott 
Rosenberg. Classes, courses, workshops, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 

DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT5 P.M. 





To make room for our full AID listings we have 
eliminated ART listings this week. They will return 
next week. 
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EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1700 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000~ 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


HOT LINES 


B-D FERTILITY AWARENESS HOTLINE (St. 
Margaret's Hospital), Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.: 
436-0756. 

BOSTON REGISTRATION AND ENLISTMENT 
COUNSELING NETWORK (536-8610), c/o the 
Harriet Tubman House, 566 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE 
(800-422-6237), Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
CHILD ABUSE HOTLINE — 843-7010, 24 hours, 
sponsored by the Dianne DeVanna Center for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect. 
CHILD-AT-RISK (800-792-5200), child-abuse 
heip 24 hours. 

CHOATE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (935-1187), 21 
Warren Ave., Woburn can help you if you are 
under stress, or feel scared, confused, or guilty, 
24 hours. 

DIAL-AN-ATHEIST (969-2682), 24-hour re- 
corded message for atheists and all interested in 
First Amendment rights. 

DRAFT COUNSELING (354-0931), BAARD (Bos- 
ton Alliance Against Registration and the Draft) 
— free and confidential. 

GAY AND LESBIAN HOTLINE (426-9371), 6 
0.m.-midnight, Mon.-Fri. Referrals, informations, 
and befriending for gay men and lesbians 
Volunteers call Ken Smith Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
at 542-5188. Also AIDS hotline: 536-7733 
HOMELESS HOTLINE 800-462-2400, sponsored 
by Parents’ and Children’s Services of the 
Children’s Mission (654 Beacon St., Boston 
02215) 

LYNN ENERGY HOTLINE for heat or utility 
emergencies in Lynn, Lynnfield, Nahant, Saugus, 
Swampscott, and Wakefield, after 5 p.m. week- 
days and 24 hours on weekends: 596-2210 
NATL. ASSN. OF SOCIAL WORKERS — referral 
service for social workers; call 720-2828. 
NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL HOTLINE — 
202-543-0006; highlights upcoming votes in 
Congress 

NUTRITION HOTLINE, weekdays, 9 a.m.-3 p.m.: 
800-322-7203, sponsored by Mass. Nutrition 
Resource Center, 600 Washington St., Boston. 
OLDER WORKERS EMPLOYMENT HOTLINE for 
employers and those 55 and over; sponsored by 
Operation ABLE of Greater Bosion, 
800-462-2253. 




















OPERATION VENUS (774-7492 or 
800-272-2577), venereal-disease information 
and referral. 

PARENTAL STRESS (800-632-8188), 24 hours. 
PARENTS ANONYMOUS (800-882-1250). 
PROJECT PLACE (267-9150), 32 Rutland St., 
South End, Boston. 

PROSTITUTES UNION OF MASS. (PUMA) 
(524-7507), bail money available for prostitutes. 
PULSE (762-5144), Norwood. information and 
referral on matters of alcohol, drugs, suicide, 
rape, and sexual and family problems, 7 p.m.- 
midnight Mon.-Sun. 

SAMARITANS (247-0220) befriends the despair- 
ing and suicidal, 24 hours, seven days. 
SERVICES. AGAINST FAMILY VIOLENCE 
(324-2221), Maiden. For battered women. 
SMOKERS’ QUITLINE (800-952-7444), Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Moral support. 

STATE ENERGY PHONE (800-922-8265). 


other gays in a social setting Sunday evenings. 
Call 486-8177 for information. 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS (661-3633), 1151 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Support group for lesbians. 
Discussions each Tues. and Thurs.; 35-pius rap, 
second Wed. and last Fri. of each month; parents 
and co-parents, every third Mon. All at 8 p.m. 
FATHERS IN TRANSITION — a group of gay/bi 
fathers meets Wednesdays for friendship and 
support. Write Fathers in Transition, c/o Gay 
Community News .Box 6, 167 Tremont St., 
Boston 02111, or call the Exodus Center 
(266-06 12). 

FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(267-7573), 16 Haviland St., Boston. Health care 
for lesbians and gays by appointment. 

GAY AND LESBIAN COUNSELING SERVICES 
(542-5188), 600 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri 9-5. Mental health for 
gay men and women. Hotline: 426-9371, Mon.- 
Fri. 7-11 p.m. 

GLAD (Gay and Lesbian Advocates and De- 
fenders) (426-1350), 100 Boylston St., Boston. 
Gay civil-liberties cases. No fee. 

MASS. BAY COUNSELING ASSOC. (965-1311), 
31 Channing St., Newton Corner. Professional 
mental health counseling by and for gay persons. 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF LESBIANS AND 
GAYS, mutual support group. Call 265-3798 or 
write Boston Parents FLAG, PO Box 125-S101, 
Arlington 02174. 





ALCOHOL and DRUGS 


HEALTH 





ALCOHOLISM CLINIC (442-8800, ext. 201 or 
202), Dimock Community Health Clinic, 55 
Dimock St., Roxbury. Mon.-Thurs..9 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Provides free individual and 
group counseling, alcoholism education, family 
services, and referral to detox centers, halfway 
houses, etc 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC AT BOSTON CITY HOS- 
PITAL (424-4815 or -4824). Outpatient 
alcoholism services and treatment include 
evaluation, individual and group counseling; 
family and couples counseling. Cali for appoint- 
ment 

ALCOHOLISM INFORMATION REFERRAL 
(524-7884), 24-hour referral phone service. 


ALCOHOLISM SERVICE (732-6022) at the 
Brigham and Women's Hospital: outpatient 
treatment, individual and group therapy, 
732-6022 


APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER (855-2781), 
at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont, offers 
inpatient, outpatient, and aftercare services for 
alcoholics and their families. Monthly showing of 
''it Quit Tomorrow, feature-length film about 
alcoholism, with discussion following. Free; call 
for date of next screening. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS 
(423-9575), 4th-6th floors, 147 Tremont St., 
corner of West St., Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM 
(498-1000, ext. 532), Camb. Hospital, 1483 
Cambridge St. Emergency walk-in survice, 
groups, and referral for alcoholics and their 
families. 

CARNEY HOSPITAL (296-4000, ext. 4800), 2100 
Dorchester Ave., Boston. Individual and group 
counseling for alcoholics and their families. 
DRUG ADDICTION REHABILITATION CENTER 
(436-8616 ext. 30), Boston State Hosp., 591 
Morton St., Dorchester. A therapeutic communi- 
ty offering inpatient and resident programs, 
related services. Open to everyone. 

DRUG PROBLEMS RESOURCE CENTER 
(661-5700), 485 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Comprehensive drug treatment services include 
outpatient counseling, detox, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Group and family therapy avail- 
able. 

FAMILY ALCOHOL EDUCATION SERIES 
(720-6701), Massachusetts Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal, 125 Nashua St., Boston. Tuesdays at 6 p.m., 
7th floor South Solarium. All are welcome. 
FAULKNER HOSPITAL ALCOHOLISM SERV- 
ICES (522-5800, ext. 1908). Allandale and Centre 
Sts., Jamaica Plain. Outpatient treatment and 
counseling. Elderly and youth programs. 
LISTEN, INC. (233-8911), 28 Taylor St., Saugus. 
Provides free individual and family counseling, 
drug and alcohol education, drug information, 
and referrals. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER (956-5907), 
252 Tremont St., Boston. Treatment for drug- 
dependent individuals, information and referral, 
psychological and physical examination, individ- 
ual and group therapy, and after-care program. 
NORTH SHORE COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 
(777-2664), 183 Newbury St., Danvers, offers a 
library, film, counseling, inpatient and outpatient 
treatment. Call for information and fees. ~ 
OPERATION MATT (800-272-2586). information 
and referral service for teenagers affected by 
alcohol, 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. daily. 

PROJECT PLACE (267-9150). Drug information 
and identification, help with bad trips, overdoses, 
etc. 

RISE TOGETHER INC. (436-5899), 22 Aigonquin 
St., Dorchester, needs volunteers to fight 
alcoholism in the black community. 
SUBSTANCE-ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 
(956-5906), 252 Tremont St. Provides an educa- 
tional series about and for addicts and 
alcoholics. 

WHIDDEN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (389-6270, 
ext. 4040), 103 Garland St., Everett offers out- 
patient counseling and support groups. Alcohoi 
awareness program the 3rd Mon. of each month 
at 8 p.m 

WOMEN’S ALCOHOLISM PROGRAM of 
C.A.S.P.A.R. Inc., Camb. Outpatient individual 
and group counseling, residential halfway house, 
consultation and education services. Services 
also available for family and friends. Call 
661-1316 





GAY 


ARADIA COUNSELING FOR WOMEN 
(247-4861), 520 Comm. Ave., Boston, offers 
support groups for gay women. Call for infor- 
mation and fees. 

BAGALS (Boston Area Gay and Lesbian 
Schoolworkers), PO Box 178, Astor Station, 
Boston 02123. Write for information. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH (BAGLY) (497-8282), a youth-run sup- 
port group working to ease isolation among gays 





A.1.D.S. (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) 
outreach and education group forming under the 
auspices of the Fenway Community Health 
Center, 16 Haviland St., Boston. Call 267-7573 
for information. 

ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE SUPPORT GROUP 
forming at Beth Israel Hospital for families of 
people with Alzheimer's disease. Cail 735-2073 
for information 

ANOREXIA NERVOSA AID SOCIETY 
(259-9767), Box 213, Lincoin. Support groups for 
anorexics, bulimics, and their families. 

BACK PAIN AND ARTHRITIS support and 
exercise offered at the Arthritis and Health 
Resource Center, 486 Washington St., Wellesley 
(431-7080) 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL (735-3337), 330 
Brookline Ave., Boston, offers clinics for back 
pain, sleep disorders, losing weight, quitting 
smoking, fear of flying, speech problems, fear of 
public speaking, stress disorders, hypertension, 
and problems with relationships. 

BLUE SHIELD CUSTOMERS ALLIANCE 
(739-5063), 9 Revere St., Hull. Cail for help with 
problems with Blue Cross-Biue Shield. 
BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC 
(267-7171), 314 Comm. Ave., Boston. Admits 
Mon.-Thurs. 5:30-8:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Appointment advisable, walk-ins accepted when 
possibie. General medical and many specialty 
Clinics. Medicare, Medicaid accepted. 

BOSTON PSYCHOTHERAPY ASSOCIATES 
(262-3751), 262 Beacon St., Boston, sponsors a 
suicide survivor therapy-support group for rela- 
tives and close friends of individuals who have 
committed suicide. 

BREAST CANCER support and exercise pro- 
gram for women with the disease meets at the 
Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston, Wed., 
9:45 a.m. Call 536-7940, ext. 22. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS 
(423-9575), 4th-6th floors, 147 Tremont St., 
corner of West St., Boston, operates a free 
medical van staffed by doctors, nurses, and a 
street worker. The van makes evening stops at 
spots in Boston and Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL (498-1274), 1493 Cam- 
bridge St., Camb., offers a free cancer support 
group for patients, families, and friends; meets 
Tuesdays at 5:30 p.m. Bulimia and anorexia 
nervosa group forming; call for times and fees. 
Also, evening gynecological clinic; call 498-1553. 
CARNEY HOSPITAL (296-4000, ext. 2920), 2100 
Dorchester Ave., Boston, offers cancer, 
diabetes, and weight-control support groups, 
also yearly lung-cancer screening for smokers. 
CARROLL CENTER FOR THE BLIND (969-6200), 
770 Centre St., Newton. Volunteer readers 
wanted; training provided. 

CENTER FOR CREATIVE ART THERAPIES 
(262-6183), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston, offers art, 
dance, and music for special-needs children and 
adults, disabled adults, and the elderly. 
CENTER FOR REIKI HEALING evening ciinic, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 1st Mon. of each month. Dona- 
tions requested; call 946-4689 or write PO Box 
41, New Town Branch, Boston 02258. 
DIAL-A-TAPE (227-1997) for those interested in 
seeking chiropractic care, Mon.-Fri. 10-5. 
EMERSON HOSPITAL (369-1400 ext. 347), Old 
Road to Nine Acre Corner, Concord, is sponsor- 
ing a neonatal death support group for anyone 
who has experienced a stillbirth, miscarriage, or 
death within days of birth, first and third Wed. of 
each month. Also cancer support group; call 
369-1400, ext. 1605. 

ENDOMETRIOSIS — network/support group 
forming for women who have had or are now 
living with this disorder; call 924-0271. 
ENVIRONMENTAL ALLERGIES are treated with 
nutrition, peer support, and other methods of 
coping and alleviating symptoms at the Back Bay 
Center, suite #401, 678 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
(576-2114); $10 a session. 

FEEDING OURSELVES (661-3727), 30 Bartlett 
Ave., Arlington, offers group program on com- 
pulsive eating and weight problems. individual 
counseling availabie 

FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(267-7573), 16 Haviland St., Boston (near 
Auditorium MBTA). Comprehensive medical 
care, including gay and elderly health care. Walk- 
in VD testing Wed. 6-9 p.m. Open Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m 
HATHA YOGA FOR THE PHYSICALLY DiSs- 
ABLED, offered in two forms; weekly classes and 
private lessons. Cali 782-1727 for information. 
HEALTH-CARE POLICY COUNCIL (868-2900), 
11 Inman St., Camb. Consumer advisory board 
to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health Clinic 
Program offers consumers an opportunity to 
have a say in the policies affecting their health 
care. Also information on services and fees of 
neighborhood clinics. 

HERPES SUPPORT GROUP sponsored by Bos- 
ton HELP Group; $7.50 annual dues. Call 
648-4266. 








INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL LIVING (739-5063), 
1162 Beacon St., Brookline, offers individual, 
group, career and couple therapy; seminars for 
singles; hypnosis; and assertiveness training. 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(227-6641), 31 New Chardon St., Boston, offers a 
support group for relatives of cancer patients 
and a discussion group for widowers; call 
235-8997 
JOSEPH M. SMITH COMMUNITY HEALTH 
CENTER (783-0500), 51 Stadium Way, Allston 
Comprehensive medical and dental center for all. 
Sliding scale fee. Call for appointment 
KIDNEY TRANSPLANT/DIALYSIS ASSOC. 
(267-3747), 721 Huntington Ave., Boston. Non- 
profit, all-volunteer organization for patients and 
families. 
LIFE-THREATENING ILLNESS support group 
meets Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. at United Parish, 210 
Harvard St., Brookline. Free; call 232-8112 for 
information. 
MASS. MENTAL HEALTH CENTER (734-1300), 
74 Fenwood Rd., Boston. For all people who live 
or work in Brookline, Brighton, Allston, and 
Jamaica Plain. Volunteers are needed 
McLEAN HOSPITAL, 115 Mill St., Belmont, 
offers stress management, stop-smoking, and 
weight management groups; also support group 
for relatives of schizophrenics; call 855-2978. 
MEDITATION GROUP & HEALING CIRCLE 
meets 1st and 3rd Sun. of month at 7 p.m. at 678 
Mass. Ave., Centrai Sq., Camb. Donation $5; call 
782-0810 
MERCURY TOXICITY SERVICE for people suf- 
fering from unexplained nervous, skin, digestive, 
or emotional disorders possibly related to 
mercury-containing tooth fillings; call 332-1234 
or 332-3855 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE offers a 
low-cost dental-hygiene clinic at its Bedford 
campus daily 8 a.m.-5 p.m. and Wednesdays 
4:30-8:30 p.m. for cleaning, fluoride, and X-rays 
Free services for senior citizens. Call 275-2383 
for appointment 
NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 
(536-4252), 424 Beacon St., Boston, offers free 
vision screenings at its Boston Eye Clinic in 
Kenmore Square through March; call for ap- 
pointment 
NEW ENGLAND NUTRITION ASSN. (247-0896) 
480 Comm. Ave., Boston 02215 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ACUPUNCTURE 
(489-4600), 25 Flanders Rd., Belmont, offers Fri 
night lectures through May 18; call for exact 
schedule and topics 
NUTRITION HOTLINE (800-322-7203), Mon.- 
Fri. 9 am.-3 p.m. Sponsored by the Mass 
Nutrition Resource Center. Trained nutritionists 
will answer your Questions 
OPERATION VENUS (800-272-2577). Referral 
and information service for venereal disease 
Free and confidential 
PEOPLE TO PEOPLE ASSOCIATES (890-1886), 
181 West St., suite 16, Waltham, offers group 
therapy for individuals separated and divorced 
and singles wishing to make the most of it. Cail 
for information and fees 
PEQUOD COUNSELING ASSOCIATES offers 
drop-in psychodrama sessions Feb. 24 and Mar 
9, 23, and 30 at 1145 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., 
Camb. Admission $5; call 354-6259 
SAFETY AND SELF DEFENSE for special-needs 
adults; Feb. 16-Apr. 19 at West End House, 105 
Allston St., Allston. Call 329-6 150 for information 
and fees. 
SCLERODERMA SUPPORT GROUP meets third 
Wed. of each month at Mass. Rehab. Hospital; 
call the Mass. Arthritis Foundation (542-6535), 
800-882-1464, or 334-6265. 
SEXUAL HEALTH CENTER OF NEW ENGLAND 
(266-3444), 480 Boylston St., Boston. Pre- 
orgasmic groups, sexual enhancement groups 
for women. 
SICKLE CELL ASSN. OF MASS. sponsors 
support groups; call 828-7648. 
SOCIAL WORK REFERRAL SERVICE spon- 
sored by Natl. Assn. of Social Workers; call 
720-2828 for free referral to a licensed psy- 
chotherapist near you. 
SOUTHERN JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH CENTER 
(522-5900), 687 Centre St. Referral, medical care 
for infants and children, gynecological exams, 
family planning consultation. 
TEMPOROMANDIBULAR JOINT SYNDROME 
support group; free. Write PO Box 215, Sharon 
02067. 
TOWARD INDEPENDENT LIVING AND LEARN- 
ING (329-6150), 515 Providence Highway, 
Dedham, offers community residential programs, 
adult day activities, respite care, foster care, and 
specialized home care for people with mental 
retardations, mental iliness, physical handicaps, 
emotional problems, and developmental dis- 
abilities and their families. 
WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER (923-0001), 85 
Main St. Adolescent, adult, and pediatric 
sessions days Mon.-Fri. Continuity of care by 
Staff physicians and nurses. 





EMERGE (267-7690), 25 Huntington Ave. #206, 
Boston. Groups (and individual work) for men 
who batter. 

FATHERS WITHOUT CHILDREN, support for 
men who have lost or are losing custody; call 
628-5347 before 9 p.m 

FOR MEN ONLY. a single fathers’ discussion 
group for men with or without custody. For 
information, call 566-57 16 

FREE MEN/BOSTON (232-1542) offers support 
groups, discussion programs, workshops and a 
newsletter for men concerned with the limitations 
of beir vale who seek new roles 
JEWISH FAMILY AND eee SERVICE 


offers 





and hazards 
899 31 New Chardon St ston 


yssion groups for mer Male. and Middle 


ciscus 


Age ngle Fathers Recently Separated 
Mer 

MEN AND ANGER, support for men whe 
atter, at the West Suburban YWCA, 231 Bacon 

St., Natick (653-4464 

MEN'S RIGHTS, INC. (547-5054), Box 8J, 402 


Rindge Ave., Camb. Concerned with sexism and 
men s probdiems 

MEN’S SUPPORT GROUP (533-4460), 
ingham/Medway area. Meets weekly 
NEW ENGLAND MALE REPRODUCTIVE CEN- 
TER (247-6632), Doctors office building of 
University Hospital (BU), 720 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Devoted solely to the treatment of male 
infertility and impotence. 

OASIS (776-3452) collective of men committed 


Fram- 








show available 


PARENTS 


ASSOCIATES FOR CHANGE, 24 Mason St., 
Lexington, offers support groups for prospective 
parents and parents of adolescents; call 
862-4419 or 876-1970 

B-D FERTILITY AWARENESS HOTLINE 
answers questions about fertility and natural 
family planning and refers women to fertility 
Classes; 9 a.m.-5 p.m at St. Margaret's Hospital; 
call 436-0756 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL offers training for 
parents; call 735-4172 for information and fees. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S SERVICE ASSN. 
(267-37000), 867 Boylston St., Boston, seeks 
foster parents for kids 10-17; training and 
support available 

BOSTON FAMILY INSTITUTE (731-2883), 251 
Harvard St., Brookline, offers family therapy. Call 
for information and fees 

CAMBRIDGE FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERV- 
ICE (876-4210), 99 Bishop Richard Allen Drive, 
Camb., offers workshops on single parenting 
Sliding fee; child care available 

CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING (868-2900) 
offers birth-control clinics at neighborhood 
health clinics. Day and evening sessions. Con- 
fidential care 

CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE DAY CARE AND 
AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAM operates on a 
sliding fee scale. Call 623-2143 for day-care 
information, 868-2900 for the after-school pro- 
gram 

CHILD MOLESTATION ACTION COMMITTEE 
sponsors marches on the Boston Common on 
the 3rd Sat. of each month to cail attention to the 
problem of missing children in MA; call 266-2728 
for more information 

CHILDREN’S COOPERATIVE (497-4332), 1555 
Mass. Ave., Camb., offers daycare on a sliding 
fee scale for children ages 3-5. Non-sexist, non- 
violent, multi-cultural 

CONCERNED UNITED BIRTHPARENTS 
(443-3770), a support group for people who have 
lost a child to adoption, meets the fourth Sun. of 
each month at 2 p.m. at the Paulist Center, 5 
Park St., Boston, in the 3rd-floor library. Or write 
PO Box 396, Camb. 02138 

COPE (357-5588), Coping with the Overall 
Pregnancy Experience, 37 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton, offers discussion groups for pregnant and 
postpartum women and couples, many related 
groups and services, plus info, resources, and 
referrals. Post-abortion group forming 

DIANE DeVANNA CENTER for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse and Neglect operates a 24-hour 
hotline; 843-7010. Volunteers needed 

DIVORCE RESOURCE & MEDIATION CENTER 
(492-3533), 2464 Mass. Ave., Camb., offers 
support grups for separated parents and chil- 
dren. Holiday support group starts Nov. 21; call 
for information and fees 

FAMILY CONNECTION, a parenting and re- 
source exchange for Southwest Boston at 4256 
Washington St., Roslindale and 1178 River St., 
Hyde Park, Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Wed 
till 8:30 p.m. Call 323-0300 or 361-5756. 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSN. OF GREATER BOS- 
TON (523-6400), 34'2 Beacon St., Boston. 
GREATER BOSTON ASSN. FOR RETARDED 
CITIZENS offers a variety of services to retarded 
citizens and their families; call 266-4520. 
GREATER BOSTON CHILD CARE COALITION 
(427-2786), at the Codman Sq. Health Center, 6 
Norfolk St., Dorchester, organizes parents need- 
ing child care and child providers. Also a reading 
program. Open daily and weekends, 8 a.m.-11 








p.m. 
HOMEBIRTH INC. (787-9040), offe*s classes to 
help couples regain contro! of their birth ex- 
periences in the home or hospital. 

INSTITUTE FOR REMARRIAGE AND STEP- 
FAMILIES (964-6933), 259 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, offers a group for remarried couples with 
live-in stepchildren. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(235-8997), offers support groups: “You and 
Your Aging Parents,” ‘Dealing with the Loss ofa 
Child,” “A Baby Maybe,” “Single Fathers,” 
“Adoptive Parents,’ “Parents of Gays,” 
“Parents of intermarried Children,” and others. 
Foster homes for adolescents also needed. 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH CENTER 
(864-9343), 2464 Mass Ave., Camb., offers 
prenatal and postpartum exercise and prepared 
childbirth training. 

McLEAN HOSPITAL 955-2462), 115 Mill St., 
Belmont, offers a group for mothers of children 
aged 5 and younger, Wed. 10-11:30 a.m. Call for 
fees and information. 

MELROSE-WAKEFIELD HCSPITAL (662-7200 
ext. 3508), 585 Lebanon St., Melrose, offers 
childbirth education sessions and childbirth 


refresher courses. 
MINUTEMAN TECH DAY CARE CENTER 
(861-6500, ext. 230), open Mon.-Fri., 7:30 


a.m.-3:30 p.m.; $12 a day. 

NAZARETH CHILD CARE CENTER (522-4040), 
420 Pond St., Jamaica Plain, seeks permanent 
homes for kids 8-14. 

THE PARENT CONNECTION (643-3660), 1210 
Mass. Ave., Arlington, offers support groups and 
workshops on all aspects of being a parent. 
PARENTING OUR ELDERS, support group for 
those concerned with aging relatives, every other 
Wed., 7:30-9 p.m. at Endicott Coll., Hale St., 
Beverly. Fee $5 per session; call 922-4669, 
evenings 

PARENTS ANONYMOUS provides self-help 
groups for improving stressful relations with 
children call 267-8077 or (hotline) 
800-882-1250 

PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS offers support 


for single parents. Call 734-5400 or write PO Box 
81. Brookline 02146 
papi PARENTHOOD (492-05 18), 99 Bishop 
Camb. Counsei ing informat ion, refer- 
| urses, and more ncerning all fertility- 
related bDehavic Counseling phone: 492-0777 


PROJECT ANCHOR (436- 0541) s looking for 
families for homeless children. Single parents 
weicome 
SINGLE PARENTS FOR ADOPTION OF CHiL- 
DREN EVERYWHERE offers help to single 
parents who wish to adopt a child. Call 655-5426 
STEPFAMILY COUPLES GROUP at Riverside 
Family Counseling Inc., St. Paul’s Church, 55 
Court St., Dedham. Call 964-6933. 
UNION HOSPITAL (581-9200, ext. 3510), 500 
Lynnfield St., Lynn, sponsors “Caring and 
Continued on page 18 
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Riding Apparel, 292 Boylston St., Boston 


MARSHALL & 
THE ROCKIN’ 
NO ANS 


WESTERN UNION 


GUITAR JR. 
»RON LEVY 


DL kE 
ROBILLARD & 
THE PLEASURE 
KINGS 


HIGH TIMES 


SANDY M. AC & 
THE HEART 
ATTACKS 
SALLY & 
THE 
SOPHISTICAT 


SK Atterbrains 


5G) e11-18m@) oL-18) 
Tues.-Fri.. 
5:30 to 9:00 PM 
Mexican Food 
Sat. 2-8 PM 
Sun. Brunch 
11:30 to 3 PM 


1648 Beacon St.. 
Brookline 
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ARTISTS 


JON BUTCHER 
AXIS yy? 2@ 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
THE LIFTERS 
AND LYNN LAPRAD 

044 
HEAR IT LIVE ON VWS3C/Z 
LIVE BROADCAST! 


“DON'T 


TUESDAY * FEBRUARY 28 « 2% 


NU 
MUIC 
REVUE 


* BEAT SURRENDER - 
“LUST: 
*BODY POLITICS: 

* MISTER DR- 
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WEDNESDAY « FEBRUARY 29 « 5°* 
BOTTOMLESS CUP NIGHT 
OPEN BAR FROM 8:30 TO 11:00 PM 


FEATURING 


ee 
- THE TEARS - 


“ADMISSION §3° AFTER 11:00 PM 


THURSDAY * MARCH 1 « 4° 
CHANNEL SPOTLIGHT 
FEATURING: BALL AND CHAIN: 
-L88 - SCORCHER - ANTHEM - 


FRIDAY * MARCH 2+5°/6 
THE GREGG 
ALLMAN 
BAND 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 
MIDNIGHT TRAVELLER 
THE DAVE 
LEONARD GROUP 


MARCH 3 
E EAs Se = 
RECORDING ART 


JOHN CAFFERTY & 
THE 

@ BEAVER BROWN 
| ° BAND 


AUINU 


tS 


WITH SPECIAL QUESTS 
- THE DRIVE -- PUSH PUSH: 


JOHNNY A. 
RODS & CONES 


JOE PERRY 


PROJECT 
- THE DREAM - 
i ee 





SUNDAY * MARCH 11 9°°/ 10% 
DIRECTLY FOLLOWING THE ST. PATRICK'S DAY PARADE 
WROR & GREAT GATHERINGS PRESENT 


THE 
CLANCY 
BROTHERS 


FEATURING ROBBIE O’CONNELL 
SPECIAL DOORTIME 6:30 PM 


MARCH 14 

MARCH 16 

MARCH 17. 

MARCH 18 ALL AGES! 
MARCH 21 ; 
MARCH 23 

MARCH 30 TWO SHOWS! 





THE JAMES BROWN R VUE 
.GIRLS’ NIGHT 

ECHO & THE BUNNYMEN 
LET'S ACTIVE 

MIDNIGHT OIL 

BLACK FLAG 














277-982 


DOORS OPEN AT 8:30 + POSITIVE ID REQUIRED + TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
STRAWBERRIES + TICKETRON + OUT OF TOWN + NEWBURY COMICS - 




















CONCERTCHARGE (497-1118) AND THE CHANNEL EXCHANGE 
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jewilc 
ae, PUB 
SQUARE 


\C 30 John F. Kennedy St. 
a Cambridge, Ma. 
661-9887 
_Serving the best sandwiches in Cambridge 
Mon.-Sat. 1100 am. shows 


Sat.. Feb. 25 
ANDY PRATT BAND 


with special guest 
STAN STRICKLAND 


NIDNi@H! TRAVELER 
—ae 


Sun.,Feb.26 
FREDDIE HUBBARD 
Shows at8&10 ° 
Mon., Feb. 27 
U.S.F.L. FOOTBALL 


On im Giant Screen 























DAVE. 


, Feb. 28 
MASON 
with special guest 


CHANCE LANGTON [* ) | 


Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 
Wed., Feb. 29 
A Blues Spectacular 
ALBERT 
COLLINS 
& THE ICE 
BREAKERS 





also 
KOKO 
TAYLOR 
& HER BLUES 
MACHINE 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 








Thurs., March 1 
GIRLS’: 
NIGHT 
' OUT 


Shows at 9 & 11 (Advance Sale) 














RENDEZVOUS 
With THE BLUES 


Sat. Feb 25 
LITTLE JIMMY & 
THE HOMEWRECKERS | 
Wed . Feb. 29 pr 
__THE QUILLS BAND 
Thurs March 1 
GEORGE LEH & 
ROCKIN’ SHOES __ 
Fri, March 2 
LUTHAR “GUITAR JR" 
_with RON LEVY 
; Sat. March 3 


NATURAL BOOGIE 


RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody St., Waltham 
893-7171 





Richards Pub 


3 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


Sat., Feb. 25 


GREENLINE BREAKDOWN __ 








Sun., Feb. 26 
RAY BONNEVILLE 





Tues., Feb. 28 Wed., Feb. 29 
JEFF DEXTER | DARK STAR 








Thurs., March 1 | 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS | 
Fri.. March 2 | 

THE ANDY SOLBERG 
QUARTET 





Sat., March 3 





SOUTHERN RAIL 




























































fo 9 
KinvaraPub/|(MARKS PUB 
34 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA mate 
Sat. Feb. 25 Sat., March 3 
JOE VAL & THE NEW ENGLAND a 
BLUEGRASS BOYS Ir 
Sun., Feb. 26 Riv 
Foacy DEW a 
hurs., March 1 ks ewe 
PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND MARTY LANE 
Fri. March 2 14-PIECE SWING ORCHESTRA 
STONEY LONESOME Tues, March 6 
Sat., March 3 RICH SHILLING 
STREET CALL JAZZ 
amare | ne Cover Charge $2 For All Nights _ 
254- 5 ig St., Watertown a 
| —FREE PARKING IN REAR— ™ 924-9728 y 




















GIANT HAPPY HOUR EVERY FRIDAY 3-7 PM 
SING-A-LONG WITH TIM DANAHY 
ALL DRINKS 2 FOR 1 


Fri., March 2 


BALL 
& PIVOT 















A 
(Featuring former members 
of the ATLANTICS) 
also DISH 





Sat., March 3 7 
Do “The Curly, Shuffle” with 
JUMP 'N THE SADDLE 
Shows at 8:30 & 11:30 (Advance Sale) 





Sun., March 4 — 9PM 
THE LENNY CLARKE 
COMEDY REVUE 


featuring 
GEORGE MacDONALD, 
DENIS LEARY, ZITO & BEAN, 
and of course LENNY CLARKI 











Wed., March 7 
Back by Popular Demand... 


JERRY JEFF 
WALKER 
$s & THE 


$ Mcl®) y4e8 -7.\, |8) 
Shows at 7:30 . 10:30 (Advance Sale) 






Thurs., March 8 


[A3 


“In the style of 
The Grateful Dead” 





Fri., March 9 
An Evening of Swing & Jazz in the style of 
THE MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
and LAMBERT HENDRICKS & ROSS. . 


==96.0. 


RARE SILK pcnmutcnnck 


Shows at 8:30 & 11:30 (Advance Sale) 





; Sat., March 10 





Sun., March 11 


A Ey 


PURIM 
Shows at 8 & 10 (Advance Sale) 


















& AIRTO 
Tuesday, March 13 


“Eight Miles High” 
ON TOUR 
DAVID 
" CROSBY 
. and his 
Sas .* ALL-STAR BAND 
Together again with very special guest. 
































ROGER McGUINN Thurs., March 1 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 2-4-1 Bar Drinks trom 8-11 PM 
FREE ADMISSION WITH THIS AD 
Wed., March 14 " BEFORE 9: 30 PM 
MARY 4 i DEL FUEGOS 
McCASLIN - “4. 9 SOMEONE & THE SOMEBODIES 
$$ ______. Sun., Feb. 26 
. Thurs . March 15 7 Open Bar for Ladies tue 
The World's Foremost Fiddler! 7:30 'til9 PM r ’ ‘ ee 
VASSAR CLEMENTS & GLOVE PEN a Get 
_THE NEW GRASS REVIVAL 
se a re s Prior . Feb, 27 Fri., March 2 Rent 
r cKETS NOW AVAILABLE FOR: owcase Review | 
Mar ; ROBERT HUNTER VIDEO-FREE EUROPE 
arce « NICK SILVER NARR 
Formerly QUICKSILVER MESSENGER vuneorenn Sat., March3 
si SERVICE) MK) Ne rh ‘ 
arch 2? ALAN HOLDSWORTH ; 
Tues., Feb. 28 PH AWD DET UR 
March 28 . 
March 31 sa ais & Jorn TROY Showcase Review Ii O 
Featuring JOHN CU JOHN TROY ANONYMOUS PASSION fs, 
eet VIPER Lf, _ sx 
NOVA MOB Coming Fri., March 9 
Advance tickets for th d oth Wed., Feb. 29 ' 
Jonathan Swift's Svants svallabie at Best of Showcase ‘ul 
We Bak office, Ticketron” fon Rook 'n’ Roll Ladies Night tuesday 
certCharge (497-1118) Elsie’s. Out-of beet ag PM pean g a = eg 
Town. Strawberries RATE ~ SECRE « JUBWSTRHEAD* _- 


BAND IN 
BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band 
in the Boston Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 








STAR OF THE DAVID LETTERMAN SHOW™ 
STEVE SWEENEY — FRIDAY 
DON GAVIN — SATURDAY 
EVERY FRIDAY AT 9:30 PM AND 
EVERY SATURDAY AT 9 PM & 11 PM 
A SUPERB. BEFORE-SHOW 
COMPLETE DINNER & 
COMEDY SHOW PACKAGE! 





(Choice of 4 entrees) 


only 4.4% 





“The best comedy room in Boston. . 
p1zzaz. and a splash of Las Vegas!" 





.- Class. 
Sostor “eae 





+ 


TOKE 00 HY SHOW OMY 


100 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 





482-0930 


(betind the Shubert Theatre) 





8 








THE COUNT'S ON 
VACATION SO WE’RE 
SELLING THE STORE 

OUT FROM UNDER HIM 











JUST IN... JAZZ AND R&B IM ORTS 
FRENCH BLUES NOTES $7.99 


SO COME IN AND HELP US STICK 
(WE NEVER LIKED HIM ANYWAY.) IT TO THE COUNT WHILE HE'S AWAY. 


We Buy, Sell and Trade New, Used & Rare 
LPs & 45s — and now, VIDEO RENTAL, TOO! 


And feel free to drop in and engage the count in a philosophical discussion!! 






EMI R&B REISSUES $6.99 
FRENCH CHESS $6.99 
ENGLISH BOPLICITY $7.99 
AND A BUNCH MORE. 














Sat., Feb 25 











JUEE ERRY STREET 
HE FEN WAY. .. BOSTON 


CONCERT LINE 
536-2509 



































Continued from page 17 

Sharing,” for parents who have experienced a 
miscarriage or a stillbirth; meets monthly. Free. 
WEEKLY SUPPORT GROUP for parents of 
physically different children is offered by the 
Central Square Counseling Center, 678 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Call 491-4640 weekdays 


WOMEN 


ALLIANCE AGAINST SEXUAL COERCION 
(AASC) (547-1176), PO Box 1, Camb. 02139 
Offers counseling, information, referral, and 
advocacy for women who have been sexually 
harassed at work 

ALLSTON-BRIGHTON -GREENLIGHT offers a 
network of safe houses for women in the 
neighborhood who feel threatened. Call 
739-2200, ext. 513. 

ARADIA (247-4861, ext. 58), 520 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Counseling center for women. Groups 
for lesbians, black women, Hispanic 
professionals, women who fear success, women 
suddenly single, women with bad self-images, 
and others. Call for information and fees. 
BOSTON AREA RAPE CRISIS CENTER (492- 
RAPE). Call for support and/or information. 
BOSTON INDIAN COUNCIL offers a women-in- 
transition program and help for battered Native 
American women; strictly confidential. Call 
232-0343. 

BOSTON N.O.W. (661-6015), 99 Bishop Allen 
Drive, Camb. National Organization for Women. 
Political action, reproductive rights, media re- 
form, lesbian rights, legal referrals, conscious- 
ness-raising groups. Open house 4th Thurs. of 
each month at 7:30 p.m. 

BOSTON VET CENTER offers a support group 
for women Vietnam vets and wives and mothers 
of Vietnam vets, Tues. at 7 p.m. at 480 Tremont 
St. Call 451-0171 for information. 

CAMBRIDGE YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., 
Camb., offers support groups for displaced 
homemakers and for women who have had 
mastectomies. : 
CAREER AND VOLUNTEER ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE (227-1762), 14 Beacon St., Boston. Individ- 
ual career counseling, résumé heip, interviewing 
skills, workshops, library. Open house every 
Tues. at noon 

CASA MYRNA VASQUEZ INC. (262-9581), PO 
Box 18019, Boston. An emergency-shelter pro- 
gram for women and their children. Volunteers 
needed 

CivIC CENTER AND CLEARING HOUSE 
(227-1762), 14 Beacon St., Boston. Women and 
work; $25 fee for counseling. 

COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST SEXUAL 
ASSAULT (CPASA), bilingual (English/Spanish) 
consultation, information, and advocacy service 
for rape victims and their families. Call 442-9600 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., or 442-9603, 24 hours. 
CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Bright- 
on. Nonprofit clinic for outpatient, first-trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appointment 
call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN services, 
vasectomy, tubal ligation, counseling. 

DES ACTION PROJECT (828-7461), PO Box 
128, Stoughton 02070. 








“EVANGELICAL WOMEN’S CAUCUS, Boston 


-chapter,.meetsafirst Tues. of month; call 
9688047 fordetails. > 
EVERYWOMAN’S SPORT CENTER (926-3008). 


120 Elm St., Watertown. Conditioning and sports 
center for women of all ages and abilities. 
HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
(745-2162), 24-hour hotline (744-6841). Offers 
counseling, speakers, and support groups. 
HAWC is also looking for volunteers. 

INCEST RESOURCES sponsors a discussion 
group for women with incest histories, 3rd Thurs. 
of each month beginning in Oct., at the 
Cambridge Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Camb. Call 492-1818 for information and fees. 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(235-8997), offers discussion and support 
< SrOups: ‘Mothers of Yeung Children,” “Women 

‘as Women, Wives, Mothers, and Daughters,” 

be Sitar Separated Women.” 

* ass. WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS 
(547-6532),‘Box 242, Camb. 02139. 

MASS. FEMINIST FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
(661-0450), 186'2 Hampshire St., Camb. 
MENOPAUSE SELF-HELP sponsored by the 
Menopause Collective and Women Shar- 
ing/Women Health. Cost $15; call 522-9213 
(voice) or 492-2936 (TTY). 

METAMORPHOSIS, INC. (646-63 19) offers indi- 
vidual, group, and couple counseling with a 
special focus ‘on the needs of women in 
transition. Free initial interview, sliding fee scale. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN BUSINESS OWNER’S 
ORGANIZATON (NEWBO) (492-4682), 4 Brattle 
St., Camb., meets monthly. Cail for details. 

9toS (423-3253), 37 Temple Place, Boston. The 
organization for women office workers. 
PROJECT W.A.G.E. (979-0734), 55 Sea St., 
Quincy. Vocational counséling for women Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30-a.m.-4:30 p.m. No fee. 

RENEWAL HOUSE (566-6881), a shelter for 
battered women and children, is looking for 
volunteers. Minority women encouraged to ap- 
ply; training and support will be provided. 
RESPOND (623-5900). For battered women and 
children. 

ROSIE'S PLACE (536-4652), shelter for home- 
less women at 1662 Washington St., South End, 
Boston, is supported entirely by private contribu- 
tions. 

SECOND WIND BOSTON (247-2633), 140 
Clarendon St.,.Boston, room 701, is a center for 
women over 40 and minority women who are 
seeking to become economically selt-sufficient 
TAKE BACK THE NIGHT has meetings each 
Mon. at 7:30 p.m. at the Harriet Tubman House 
Mass. and Columbus Aves., Boston 

TAPESTRY INC. (661-0248), 20 Sacramento St., 
Camb. Feminist therapy and education for gay 
and straight women, couples, families, and 
children, Non-profit, sliding fee scale. 
TRANSITION HOUSE, for battered women and 
their children, offers emergency shelter, infor- 
mation, and someone to talk to; call 661-7203 
WALTHAM BATTERED WOMEN SUPPORT 
COMMITTEE offers support groups; call 
899-8676 for details. 

WEIGHT-LOSS SUPPORT GROUP FOR 
WOMEN 40 Ibs. or more overweight. Free; call 
232-6048. 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
(437-1040), 413 Comm. Ave., Boston, offers 


other in 
WOMEN'S CENTER 254 80071 40 PenemtSt, 





Camb.., offers “Introductory,” a discussion group 
for all women, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 
WOMEN’S COMMUNITY SCHOOL (628-2525), 
474 Boston Ave., Medford. Scholarships and 
child care available. 

WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION (536-5651), 356 Boylston St., Boston, 
provides workshops, career counseling, place- 
ment service, resource library, job listings, and 
special programs for women and men. Call for 
dates and fees. Group for unemployed workers 
45 or older with recent work experience 
WOMEN’S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON (266- 
2243), 739 Boylston St., Boston. Promotes trade 
and technical opportunities for women. Work- 
shops, training programs, career resources. 
WOMEN’S JOB RE-ENTRY CENTER (864-9097), 
in Camb., offers individual career counseling and 
classes for women who want to change careers 
or enter the job market. 

WOMEN’S SCHOOL (354-8807), c/o the Cam- 
bridge Women‘s Center, 46 Pleasant St., Camb. 
Taught by women, for women. Free childcare. 
WOMEN’S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE (266-2243), 
1255 Boylston St., Boston, provides career 
counseling to women entering or re-entering the 
job market or changing careers. Free orientation 
sessions concerning nontraditional women’s 
jobs (reservations required). 





HILDREN 


BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATER presents Hans 
Brinker, Feb. 25 and 26 and Mar. 3 at 2 p.m. at 
New England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Tickets $3.50-$6; call 277-3277. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM presents 
storytelling on the wonders of nature at 10:30 
a.m. March 3 and 4. Admission $2 adults, $1 





children. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq., 


Boston, offers free storytelling Saturdays at 1:30 
p.m. Feb. 25: Libby Frank tells folk and literary 
tales. March 3: Jackson Gilman, storytelling with 
mime, dance, and song. 

CAMBRIDGE YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., 
Camb., offers “Kids on the Move,”’ field trips to 
special Boston-area places, five Saturdays start- 
ing Feb. 25, 9 a.m.-noon. Cost $30. 
CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP 734-7323), 237 
Washington St., Brookline Village, presents 
children's authors, illustrators, and performers 
Sundays at 4 p.m.; free. Mar. 4: David Godine of 
David Godine Publishers. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Rte. 27, Acton. Tues., Thurs. 
and Fri. 1:30-4:30 p.m., Wed., Sat., and Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3. Through Feb. 26: 
“Children's Visions of the Sky and Outer Space,’ 
children's art from around the world. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Adults $4, children and 
seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free. Friday-night 
performances at 7 and 8 p.m.:: tickets $1, 
museum admission free. Feb. 25: “The Magic 
Tree” and “Anansi the Spider.” Feb. 26: 
demonstration by jazz drummer Terri Lynne 
Carrington. Special lecture demo Feb. 25 at 1 
P.m.: traditional African instruments; $3, by 
reservation only (call 426-6500, ext. 206). 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7148. 

DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), sponsored by the 
Mass. Audubon Society, South Great Rd., 
Lincoln, offers outdoor and farming activities, 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 pm. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 
p.m., 50¢ extra. Admission $3, under 15 and 
seniors, $1.50. Feb. 26: “Starting Your Garden 
Indoors’; call for time. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 am.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston, offers a Mardi Gras puppet show 
starring Guignol, Mar. 4 at 3 p.m. Admission $1; 
refreshments on sale. 

GREATER BOSTON YMCA, 316 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, offer free Saturday-morning arts 
and crafts sessions for boys and girls 6-12; call 
536-7800, ext. 148. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester, presents a Japanese 
Spring Children's Party, Feb. 26, 1:30-3:30 p.m., 
with storyteller Aili Paal Singer, Japanese re- 
freshments, and origami. Admission $2, senior 
citizens and under 16, $1. 

LE GRAND DAVID and His Spectacular Magic 
Company will be presented Feb. 26 at 3 p.m. at 
the Cabot St. Theater, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. 
Adults $5.50, under 12, $3.75; call 927-3677. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers children’s 
activities Wed.-Fri., 3:30-4:45 p.m. Museum 
admission $3.50. Feb. 29: ‘What's in a Pose?” 
NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY (552-7157), 126 
Vernon St., Newton Corner, presents children’s 
films Tues. at 2:30 p.m. Free. Feb. 28: ‘Where Is 
It?" “The Olden Days Coat,” “The Tomten.” 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances; admission $3. Feb. 26: The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven, with the marionettes of Kathy 
Piper. March 3-4: The Leprechaun of Donegal 
TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $1, chiidren 50¢. Feb. 25 and 26, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.: “Winter Outdoor Survival,” with 
tasting of ‘survival foods.” 





LUBS 





AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., Camb. 





Music and belly dancing nightly from 7:30 p.m. 
No dress code; no cover charge. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN (263-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. Feb. 25: Luther “Guitar Junior” 
Johnson. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St. 
Boston. Feb. 25: Jon Butcher Axis, the Lifters, 
Lynn LaPrad. Mar. 1: Ball & Chain, L 88, 
Scorcher, Anthem. Mar. 2: Gregg Aliman, Mid- 
night: Traveler, Dave Leonard. Mar. 3: John 
Cafferty & the Beaver Brown Band, the Drive, the 
Trademarks. 

CHET’S (523-9298), Causeway St., North Sta- 
tion, Boston. Feb. 18: Museum Direktors, Video 
Free Europe, Relentless Cookout. Feb. 19: Marv 
Cutler jazz showcase. 

CHRISTOPHER’S RESTAURANT AND PUB 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Feb. 25: the Pencils. March 2: Mimi Jones. 
March 3: Cordon Blues w/ Luanne Crosby. 
CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Proper 
casual dress, no cover or minimum. Sun. 
through Feb.: Panama, the Judge & the Preach- 
er. Mon.: Good Stuff. Wed: North Shore A Cap- 
pella. Feb. 25: Austin Wales Band. Feb. 28: 
Smitty & Bob. 

CLUB CASABLANCA (876-0999), 40 Brattle St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Joan Borowitz Comedy 
Showcase, no cover. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Pianist Sir Charles Thomp- 
son plays Tues.-Sun., 7-10 p.m. In the Bar at 
Zachary's, the Maggi Scott Trio performs 9 
p.m.-1 a.m., Tues.-Sat. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (338-8827 or 648- 
8700), Backstage at the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9 p.m., with 
open mike nights Tues. and Wed. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. In Copley’s Bar, Through Mar. 10: 
boogie woogie pianist Sammy Price plays Mon.- 
Sat., 9 p.m.-1 a.m. No cover, proper dress 
required. 

EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. No 
cover. Mon.-Wed. through Feb.: Gabriel 
Seabrook. Thurs. through Feb.: Paul Broadnax. 
Fridays through Feb.: Ron Murray & Ken Wenzel 
Quartet. Feb. 25: Paul Broadnax & Ron Murray. 
Feb. 26, 4-8 p.m.: Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
EVENSONG COFFEEHOUSE, at Old South 
Union Church, Columbian Sq., South Weymouth. 
Call 878-4835 or 767-4117. Admission $1.50. 
Feb. 18: Rising Tide, Marienne Kreitiow. Feb. 25: 
Celia Slattery, Home Cookin.’ 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Tuesdays: hoot with Doug Johnson. 
Feb. 25: Last Round. Feb. 26: Belivista. Feb. 29: 
Allen Estes Trio. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. In 
the Julien Lounge, pianist David Crohan plays 
Wed.-Sun., 5 p.m.-midnight. Fridays 5-9 p.m. in 
the Café, tea dance with the Herb Pomeroy 
Sextet. 

HOWARD JOHNSON’S MOTOR LODGE (267- 
3100), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. In the Starlight 
Roof Lounge on Wednesdays,dancing with 
jitterbug king Bob Thomas and magic shows. 
Feb. 22: Billy Reid and Buck Spurr. 
INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR, ladies invited (491- 
9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. March 1: 
Michael Hurley. 

JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. 
Feb. 25: David Mallett. March 3: Sally Rogers and 
Howie Bursen. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Feb. 25: Andy Pratt, 
Midnight Traveler. Feb. 26: Freddie Hubbard. 
Feb. 28: Dave Mason, Aztec Two Step. Feb. 29: 
Albert Collins & the ice Breakers, Koko Taylor 
Blues Band. Mar. 1: Girls’ Night Out. 

JUMBO’S (623-8177), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Cover $3. Feb. 25: Crystal Ship. 

KING’S ROW Ii (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Proper dress. 
Feb. 25: Ronnie Lewis & the Expeditions. Mar. 2 
and 3: the Shutdowns. 

LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Mar- 
ket Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Live entertainment nightly. Sunday-Tuesday: 
Essex. Wednesday-Saturday: Waterfall. 
McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays at 7:30 
p.m.: The Buzzard Guich Revue, C&W comedy 
revue; $15 includes dinner and unlimited beer or 
wine. Saturdays: Jim Plunkett. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford St., 
Marblehead. Fridays 8:30 p.m.-midnight. Mar. 2: 
David Jones & Richard Fewtrell; $4.50. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
Mar. 2: Jonie Schwartz, original folk. 


NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE at Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Fri. 
and Sat. evenings, 7:30 p.m.-midnight. Free 
entertainment and refreshments. Feb. 25: Nelson 
Lerner, “Second Nature,’ Shawn McCole, Keyo, 
Stephen Bracciotti, Rick Cyge. Mar. 2: Eric Geller 
& Wendy McClure, John James, Paul Schwebel, 
John Vorhaus, Marienne Kreitiow, Alfred Nesser. 
Mar. 3: Suzanne Spencer-Wood, Gail Rundiett, 
Hugh Hanley, Dean Stevens, Richard Johnson, 
Eric Brysk & Charlie Brown with Ric Vogel. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Thurs. at 9:30 p.m.: open 
mike; $3. Fri. at 9 p.m.: Steve Sweeney; $5. 
Saturdays at 9 and 11 p.m.: Don Gavin; $5. Wed. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m. and Fri and Sat. at 7:30 p.m. 
THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Feb. 25, all ages: Modern Electrics, the 
Switch, Little Frankie & the Premiers. Feb. 27: 
Reflex. 


PARK THEATER (389-9093), 28 Chelsea St., 
Everett Sq. Feb. 25: Fahrenheit, Sin City; $4. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. Feb. 25 and 26: Guy Van Duser & Billy 
Novick, Fred Schmitt. 


PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Feb. 26: 
Sunday Brunch Theater performance of Jesse 
and the Bandit Queen, with Bill Cann and Nora 
Sinclair; $12 includes noon buffet and per- 
formance. Feb. 27: string quartets by Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. Feb. 28: soprano Eileen Moreman, 
flutist Amy Fleming, clarinettist lan Greitzer, and 
pianist Daniel Horne in music of Schubert, Ibert, 
and Copland. Feb. 29: reedman Joel Press and 
the Evolutionary Jazz Ensemble, with drummer 

Continued on page 24 
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NEW TO BOSTON? 


Find vour apartment. locate vour roommate. sell your car. Buy an ad in one of these 
categonies for two weeks and we will run it until it works 
FREE 


The Boston Phoenis 1s making classified advertising better tor 
vou. We guarantee that if your ad in For Sale. Sublets. 
Housemates. Roommates. or many other categones doesn't 
work after you've bought it in advance for two consecutive 
weeks we will keep running it for FREE) Not just for one 
more week. but until it works. All vou have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun sour ad. The guarantee applies to any non- 
commercial ad for a single transaction. Now that's a guarantee 
FREE until it works 


IPS GUARANTEED 


~ 2 Phcenix 
267-1234 
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Reatard 


Reg. $300 


Now $133 


PhoneMate 940 deluxe call screener/phone answering machine, 
voice activated, beeperless remote lets you phone in and get your 
calls from anywhere. 





$99 


Marantz D221 Dolby® stereo cassette deck, gold-plated plugs, 
LED meters, 2-yr. ltd. guarantee. 





BBBes Bek BBE Z. 





Reg. $119 


Now $99 © Clarion 


Clarion 4350R AM/FM car stereo cassette player, loudness 











PHONE-MATE. 






Save up to 
everyday in 















Reg. $950 JENSEN 


Now $799 


Jensen 4500 top-of-the-line, 4 head video recorder, front load, 
Dolby® stereo sound, full special effects, 14-day/8-program 
timer, wireless remote control. Includes FREE $50 movie club 
membership (where available). 
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Now S1 89 


Samsung P74S component-style portable AM/FM stereo cas- 
sette recorder with Dolby®, separate bass and treble, detachable 
2-way speakers. Amazing sound quality! 


Reg. $220 
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control, universal fit. America’s off- price home 
lmastercord| 270 Comm. Avenue, 38 J.F.Kennedy Bivd., 182 M 
| | Boston, MA @ Harvard Square,Cam. @ Camb 
566-3100 876-4434 86. 





0% & more, 
every store! 





” vector research 


Now $4 52 
Panasonic Vector Research 250 direct-drive automatic turntable with 
strobe and pitch control. 





Reg. $200 









Reg. $370 


Now $299 


Panasonic 3013 13-inch diagonal color TV, cable-ready push- 
button tuning, high-tech monitor styling. 














Reg.$250 


Now $222 


Onkyo TX25 digital AM/FM stereo receiver, 16 station push- 
button tuning, APR perfect reception circuit. 33 watts per channel. 
FCI deluxe TV stand, sliding shelf for VCR, videocassette 


hi ] eS storage area, beautiful genuine oak veneer finish. (Equipment 


tO: PHON ES not included). 


items in this offering were selected far in ad . Due to unto i all items may not be in stock in all stores. We 
will be happy to issue rainchecks (or offer a comparable item at equal savings) on out-of-stock items not labeled “limited quantity”. 
Thank you for your pa ge and und 9. Regular prices based on mir's. nat'l. ad. value or thoee charged by ful-price re- 
tailers; Sracsnanetaameerean ta Tech Hiti's prices. Power ratings into 8 ohms, 20-20kHz. TV pictures simulated and 
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Reg. $199 


Now $134 nme 

















AMERICAN 


Mass. Ave., 95 First Street 667 Main Street ray 
nbridge, MA @ Cambridge,MA @ Waltham, MA 
364-4434 354-7617 893-4434 




































SUN., Feb. 26 


TOUCHE — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

TORNADO ALLEY — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

PANAMA, THE JUDGE, & THE PREACHER — CITYSIDE, 262 
Faneuil Hall Mktpl., Boston (742-7390) 

BUDDY AQUILINA & THE JAZZ CONSPIRACY — CHET’S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 

PAUL RISHELL BAND — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

WHITE LIGHTNING — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

THE N-TET — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 
FREDDIE HUBBARD — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 

KLAXXON /FLICKS — JUMBO'’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9508) 

GLOVE — JUMPIN JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston 
(536-2509) 

FOGGY DEW — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston ° 
(254-9737) 

JOHNNY BARNES/DRUMM McDOWELL/THE MOTIVES — 
THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

GUY VAN DUSER & BILLY NOVICK /FRED SCHMITT — 
PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

oi — — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
( -6245) 


ZONED OUT with LORRAINE /BRUCE BARTH TRIO — RYLES, 


212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

THE O’DONOVANS/SHANANAGANS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 
1 Union St., Boston (227-2060) 

BARRY MARSHALL & THE ROCKIN’ ROBINS — THE TAM, 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

EUPHORIA — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton 
(584-1694) 

MARK MARQUIS GROUP — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

BUNNY SMITH SOUL FOOD REVUE 4:30 to 8:30/DAVE 
TIDBALL TRIO 9:30 to 1 — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

ONE PEOPLE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 


MON., Feb. 27 


BALL & PIVOT /JUDY’S TINY HEAD — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 
227 Needham St., Newton (244-2710) 

VEX — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
swat — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Allston 
(566-9014) 


























GOOD STUFF DEEJAY — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston 
(742— 7390 

SILVER LINING — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

VIDEO-FREE EUROPE /NARROW MARGIN / THE EDITORS — 
JUMPIN JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 
RIVER STREETBAND — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) : 

U.S.F.L. FOOTBALL — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge 661-9887) 

JACK HICKEY — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

K.K. PROFFITT /SLUGGO/THE RULE BOYS — RAT, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

SLIDE HAMPTON QUINTET /DAVE KIKOSKI TRIO — RYLES, 
212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

WESTERN UNION — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

ROB SCHEPS QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

ALL STAR COMEDY NIGHT — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate 
Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

LOTSA POPPA/THE LP SPECIAL — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 


TUES., Feb. 28 


VINNY /BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE — BUNRATTY’S, 
186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

MIDNIGHT TRAVELER — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham 
St., Newton (244-2710) 

SMITTY & BOB — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
(742-7390) 

BLUES OVER EASY — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Allston 
(566-9014) 

THE EASTERN SHUTTLE/LES MISERABLES — INN SQUARE 
MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

DAVE MASON /CHANCE LANGTON — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 
30 FJK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

CLICKS/PERFECT STRANGERS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

POWERGLIDE /E-FEX /GG TURNER — JUMBO’S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

ANONYMOUS PASSION / VIPER /NOVA MOB — JUMPIN JACK 
FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (536-2509) 

THE EDITORS /MYSTIQUE/THE DRIFT — THE RAT, 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

JACK HICKEY — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., Boston 
(227-2060) 

JEFF DEXTER — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

SLIDE HAMPTON QUINTET /DAVID HOLLENDER TRIO — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

ZODIO DOZE — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 
GUITAR JR. with RON LEVY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

ONOMATOPOEIA — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 

SEND ME TO CAMP — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, 
Brockton (584-1694) 

EUPHORIA/COMEDY COMES TO CANTON — SHENANIGANS, 
362 Turnpike St., Canton (821-0130) 





MUSICIANS JAM SESSION — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

JAN JARCZYK 12-PIECE ORCHESTRA — WILLOW JAZZ 
CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


WED., Feb. 29 


CIVILIAN /DARLING — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

TOUCHE — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

APRATMENT 2/VASCO DA GAMA — CHET’S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9160) 

THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

NATURAL BOOGIE — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Allston 


(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

BLEEDING HEARTS — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 


JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT & THE SOUR MASH BOYS — INN 
SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(491-9672) 

ROOM NINE/RON SCARLETT BAND — JACK’S, 952 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

ALBERT COLLINS & THE ICE BREAKERS/KOKO TAYLOR & 
THE BLUES MACHINE — JONATHAN SWIFT’S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

T. BLUES EXPERIENCE /THE SCHEME — JUMBO'S, 1133 
Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

SECRET — JUMPIN JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston 
(536-2509) 

BLAKCJACKS/ VOLCANO SUNS/PSYCHO/THE TURBINES 
— THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

DARK STAR — RICHARD'’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

An Evening of BURT BACHARACH & HAL DAVID/JOHN 
WHEATLEY-GRAY SARGENT QUARTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

JOE, MARGIE & EAMON — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

HENNESSEY & DAVIS — SHENANIGAN’S, 362 Turnpike St., 
Canton (821-0130) 

WILD KINGDOM /BURNING BRIDGES — STORYVILLE, 645 
Beacon St., Kenmore Sq. 

MR. WIZARD /EFFEX — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, 
Brockton (548-1694) 

ARMSTED CHRISTIAN QUINTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

DUKE ROBILLLARD & THE PLEASURE KINGS — THE TAM, 
1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

STEVE GOODMAN — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9874) 








Camel Lights 


LIGHTS: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method; 
FILTERS: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report MAR. ‘83. 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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THURS., March 1 


JO JO ROCK — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave, Boston 
(566-9267) 

TOUCHE — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

SEX EXECS/DRUMM McDOWELL — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston 

HARLEQUIN /MAN ACT — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., 
Boston (523-9160) 

JIM FEMINO BAND — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390) 
BRENDA & THE NEW HAWKS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm 
Ave., Boston (247-0500) 

THE CATALINAS — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St.. Beverly 
(922-9695) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

MICHAEL HURLEY /FIDDLIN’ SLIM — INN SQUARE MEN'S 
BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE I CIRCUIT — JACK'’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 
GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

COLLEGE PARTY — JUMBO'S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-8177) 

DEL FUEGOS /SOMEONE & THE SOMEBODIES/ THE FLIES — 
JUMPIN JACK FLASH, 88 Queensbury St., Boston (566-2509) 
PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9737) 

PRESTON REED — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq 
(429-7679) 

JOE, MARGIE & EAMON — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

THE DROOGS / THE MONOMEN/HOPELESSLY OBSCURE — 
THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (782-6245) 

IMPROVBOSTON /SCOTT ROBINSON QUARTET — RYLES, 
212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

DIGNEY FIGNUS / ATHENS — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, Westgate 
Mall, Brockton (584-1694) ~ 

D.J. MIKE JANEDY — SHENANIGAN's 362 Turnpike St., Canton 
(821-0130) 

PRIME MOVERS/THE VIPERS/ THE CHOIR BOYS — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 

RITES OF PASSAGE — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8030) 

GH TIMES — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
COBEY GATOS — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

LYLE MAYS-BOB MOSES DUO — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 

AVATARA — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave,. 
Cambridge (492-7722) 


FRI., March 2 


THE DRIVE /LOOSE FLIES — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 


TOUCHE — BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

LIZZE BORDEN & THE AXES — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston (566-9267) 

Record Release Party for THE DOGMATICS with THE DEL 
FUEGOS & THE TURBINES — CHET’'S LAST CALL, Causeway 
St,, Boston (523-9160) 

MIMI JONES — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


(876-9180) 

11th HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 


*TIL TUESDAY — GROVER'’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
THE INCREDIBLE CASUALS — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE DARK /DARLING — JACK'’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

BALL & PIVOT /DISH — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

FAT CITY — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston 
(536-2537) 

MOULIN ROUGE / JULIE & THE FLASHERS/THE PHRETTS — 
JUMBO'S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

STONEY LONESOME — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard St., Allston 
(254-9737) 

ICTUS/HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

KIM WALLACH/ROD MacDONALD — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

JOE, MARGIE & EAMON — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

DANNY TONE & THE ASBURY DUKES/NEW MAN/ BLACK & 
WHITE — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

THE ANDY SOLBERG QUARTET — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard 
Ave., Allston 8782-6245) 

BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES/KRISTI ROSE & 
THE MIDNIGHT WALKERS/SCRUFFY THE CAT — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq. 

SANDY MAC & THE HEART ATTACKS — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

ELLIE BOSWELL & NIECY — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston 
(266-2929) 

JON BUTCHER AXIS/LYNN LAPRAD — SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS, 
Westgate Mall, Brockton (584-1694) 

THE MIKE TURK QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 
JAMIE BAUM & MICK GOODRICK — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8599) 

SPIRIT EYE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

NEILS LAN DOKY-BILL PIERCE QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ 
CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 


SAT., March 3 


TOUCHE ~ BOSTON FISH HOUSE, 227 Needham St., Newton 
(244-2710) 

LITTLE FRANKIE & THE PREMIERS — ED BURKE'S, 808 
Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 


AUGUST /AXMINSTER — BUNRATTY'’S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9804) 

NORTHSHORE ACCAPELLA — CLARKE’S, 21 Merchants Row, 
Boston (227-7800) 

THE REAL /WHAMMY — CHET'S LAST CALL, Causeway St., 
Boston (523-9160) 

CORDON BLUES with Luanne Crosby — CHRISTOPHER'S, 
1920 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (876-9180) 

11th HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(566-9014) 

TOP PRIORITY — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(246-0500) 

THE TRADEMARKS — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

THE LYRES/PLAN 9 — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

VINNY / THE ACCIDENTS — JACK'’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

JUMP 'N THE SADDLE — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

JOHN SEBASTIAN — JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-9508) 

LIMBO RACE/SKIN — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry 
St., Boston (536-2537) 

DOWN YONDER — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-2052) 

KIM WALLACH/ROD MacDONALD — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

JOE, MARGIE & EAMON — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union St., 
Boston (227-2060) 

JON POUSETTE-DART BAND / THE PENCILS /CHANCE 
LANGTON — SCOTCH ‘N’ SOUNDS, Westgate Mall, Brockton 
(584-1694) 

THE DEL FUEGOS/THE TURBINES /BAND 19 — THE RAT. 
528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

RIP ROARIN’ — MARK’S PUB, 5 Spring St., Watertown Sq 
(924-9728) 

ICTUS/HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

SOUTHERN RAIL — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(782-6245) 

BUSH TETRAS/RODS & CONES/RAPTURE OF THE DEEP — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq 

ELLIE BOSWELL & NIECY — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope, Boston 
(266-2929) 

THE MIKE TURK QUARTET — JAZZ CLUB 1369, 1369 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8030) 

SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 
JAMIE BAUM & MICK GOODRICK — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Cambridge (354-8599) 

SPIRIT EYE — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 
NEILS LAN DOKY-BILL PIERCE QUARTET — WILLOW JAZZ 
CLUB, 699 Broadway, Somerville (623-9874) 
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* 16072. bar drinks — 
$1.75 
* Domestic draft $1.35 
mug 
¢ Dance to Boston's 
hottest dance music 
every Wed., Thurs., Fri 
and Sat. 9 p.m.-2 a.m 
© 5/9 cover 
Friday /Saturday evening 





CITY HALL PLAZA, GOVERNMENT CENTER, BOSTON 











formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


* THURSDAY thru SATURDAY « 


‘BOSTON. 
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, Sway! P ‘ 
IN POUL Fated 
1236 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Intersection of Harvard and Comm.) 
Allston, MA Telephone: (617) 739-1236 
New, used, RARE records 
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Plenty of Records F; 
for Everybody! ETD 











in Beverly 
392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A 
15 min. on 128N, Exit 20S 922-9695 


AMES 
mONTaNTERY 


Sun., Feb. 26 


WHITE LIGHTNING 


Open Bar 8-9:30 PM 
Wed. Feb. 29 


BLEEDING HEARTS 


2 for 1 Drinks 


Thurs., March 1 


THE CATALINAS 
Ladies Night 
Free Admission—1st Drink Free 
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Sat., March 3 
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FR ABEMARKS— 
NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 
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JACKS 


952 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
491-7800 


Free Admission before 8:30 
Half price Admission before 9:30 


Sat Feb. 25 


LIMBO RACE 
pus RED 


Sun. — Feb. 26 


THE N-TET 


Great Jazz 
Mon. — Feb. 27 


RIVER 
STREETBAND 


60-oz. Pitcher of Beer $3.25 
Tues. — Feb. 28 


CLICKS 


plus 


Perfect Strangers 
All Vodka Drinks $1 


Wed. — Feb. 29 


ROOM NINE 


plus 


RON SCARLETT 
BAND 


Thu. — Mar. 1 


THE 
| CIRCUIT 


Fri. — Mar. 2 


THE DARK 
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QUAZGAA 
Tom Major Drums 
k Gattney Guitar 
Wes Nagy Keyboard 
Dan Morris — Bass 
Peter Murray 


ax 
plus Special Guest Dave Ramsay 


Daily Happy Hour 3-8 
All Drinks Priced Specially Low 
60-oz. Pitcher of Beer $3.25 






—TURTIE*“AFE 


1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq 








Sat., Feb. 25 “oy ) 
MIKE TURK DUO ee y 
$2 Cover Charge 
Wed., Feb. 29 
STEVE GOODMAN 


Thurs., March 1 
COBEY GATOS 
Fri. & Sat., March 2&3 
JAMIE BAUM & 

MICK GOODRICK 
Lunch Served 
Weekdays 
Dinner Served 
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Sat. & Sun., Feb. 25 & 26, 
SHANANAGANS 





Sat. Afternoon 


TOM O’CARROLL 





Sun Afternoon 


THE O’DONOVANS 





Mon. & Tues., Feb. 27 & 28 
JACK HICKEY 














Mon.-Sat. 


Wed.-Sun., Feb. 29-March 4 
JOE, MARGIE & EAMON 
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WELCOME ALL COLLEGE STUDENTS 
COMING ATTRACTIONS 


TOPSIDE 
MARCH 2nd & 3rd 
CAT TUNES & LAQUIDARA 
MARCH 9th & 10th 
CAT TUNES & LAQUIDARA 
MARCH 16th & 17th 
CAT TUNES & PANORAMA 


HAPPY HOUR PRICES 
FRI. & SAT. TILL 10:00 P.M. 


3 min. walk trom “No Name" Restaurant 


145 Northern Ave., Boston 426-7222 
Across from Anthony's Pier 4 
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YOU'VE HEARD THEM ON BOSTON PHOENIX RADIO. 
NOW SEE THEM LIVE AT THE CHANNEL ! 


101.7 FM 
Wrnik*’° 


822 824 82 F 


Come hear Boston’s best bands. 
Listen to 101.7 FM for details on 
winning your ‘“‘dream machine.” 


SURPRISE “LOCAL HEROES” DRINK 


$1.00 ALL NIGHT ! 


THE 


CHANNEL 
SL SviAlaer 
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Wednesday, March 7 


25 NECCO ST. 
BOSTON 
451-1905 
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THURSDAY 
9 p.m. 


$2 00 
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9 p.m. & 11:30 p.m. °5.° F 
WITH “GOOD DEAL” COUPON 


aomt 2D ron? Ws, 


21314 Commonwealth Avenue - Boston. 


FRI. & SAT. : 
2 SHOWS | 


| 
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Grover Mooney, bassist Mark Henry, and pianist 
Mike Kanan. 

THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. Feb. 24 and 25: Cat Tunes, Potential. Mar. 2 
and 3: Laquidara. 

PLAYERS’ PUB (734-4949), 5 Harvard St., 
Brookline. No cover or minimum. Feb. 25: Keith 
Bachman. March 2: Kenny Holiday. March 3: 
Christopher Brooks. 

PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m. 
and Sat. 6-10 p.m.; pianist Ray Stiles, '40s swing. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Bruce Barth Trio; also jazz brunch 
noon-4 p.m. Mondays: David Kikoski Trio with 
Terri Lynne Carrington & Marshall Wood. Tues- 
days: Hank Wiktorowicz Jazztet. Wednesdays: 
John Wheatley-Gray Sargent Quartet. Thurs- 
days: Mike Metheny-Bruce Thomas Quartet. 
Fridays and Saturdays: Herman Johnson Quar- 
tet. Jazz brunch Sundays with Ed Perkins & 
Marshall Wood. Upstairs: Thursdays: Improv- 
Boston, comedy; $5 and one-drink minimum. 
Feb. 29: ‘An Evening of Burt Bacharach and Hal 
David,"’ with Didi Stewart, Leslie Sterlin, and 
Michelle Willson. 

SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., (off 
Clarendon near Hancock Bldg.), Boston. Fridays 
and Saturdays: Ellie Boswell & Niece. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Sat. 
and Tues.: DJ Beacon Nelson. Wed. and Sun.: 
JD, Billy & Ken. Thurs. and Fri: Jim Sands 
(oldies). 

SHERATON-BOSTON (236-2000), Prudential 
Center, Boston. Doubles features singer-pianist 
Cyndia Shook and pianist Mary Morgan nightly. 
In the Turning Point, Terry Hooley is at the piano 
bar daily, 3:30-8:30 p.m. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert O. 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri. Oedipus. Sat., Tony V. 
Wed., video concerts. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Comedy Thurs.-Sat., open mike Sun. Cover $3- 
$5. Wednesdays: Steve Sweeney, Kevin Meany 

STORYVILLE (266-0860), 645 Beacon St., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Mar. 4, all ages: the 
Proletariat, Dub 7, Sorry. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Feb. 25 

Little Frankie & the Premiers. Feb. 26: Buffalo 
Chip Tea. Feb. 27: Western Union. Feb. 28 

Guitar Jr. with Rony Levy. Feb. 29: Duke 
Robillard & the Pleasure Kings 

TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. Feb. 25: White 
Line Fever Band. Feb. 26: Hal Eddy Trio. Feb 

27-29: Southern Spur. Mar. 1-3: Boosey Hawkes 

Mar. 4: Jamboree with Diane Lincoin 

TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz. Feb. 25: Mike Turk Duo 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Feb. 25 and 26: One 
People, reggae. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In Turner’s Bar, Mon.- 
Sat. 8 p.m.-1 a.m.: pianist Art Matthews and his 
trio. Dancing, casual dress, no cover 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz. Cover varies. Feb. 25: Steve Grossmar 
Quartet. Feb. 26: Mark Marquis Group. 
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FRIDAYS 


DANCE FRIDAY, 8:30-11:30 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 23 Main St., Watertown. Freestyle 
barefoot dancing to all kinds of music. Admission 
$3; call 924-9548. 


SATURDAYS 
BEGINNING IRISH STEP DANCE with Patty 
Abner, 11:30 a.m. at Intl. Academy of Ethnic 
Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $3; call 491-1122. 


THURSDAY/1 
INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE FOLK DANCE, 
at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $3.75; call 
491-6084. 


FRIDAY/2 
NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY DANCING with 
caller Sarah Gregory Smith and the Salem 
Country Orchestra, 8-11 p.m. at 5 Broad St., 
Salem. Admission $2.50; call 745-7818. 
MARDI GRAS MASQUERADE BALL sponsored 
by the Alliance Francaise, at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Tennis & Racquet Club, 939 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tickets $12; cash bar. Call 482-4170 for reserva- 
tions 
NEWTON FOLK AND SQUARE DANCERS, 8 
p.m. at Cabot School, 229 Cabot St., New- 
tonville, with caller Ted Sannelia and live music 
Admission $3.50, students $2.50; call 527-3030 
SALEM SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 8 p.m. at 5 
Broad St., Salem, with caller Sarah Gregory 
Smith and the Salem Country Orchestra. Ad- 
mission $2.50; cali 745-7818 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8 
p.m. at Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St 
Brookline. Live music with Jackie Schwab 
Adrnission $3.50; call 235-68 18. 


SATURDAY/3 
CONTRA DANCE with caller Jacob Bloom and 
musicians Matt Fichtenbaum and Mary Lea, 8 
p.m. at Church of Our Savior, Cariton and 
Monmouth Sts., Brookline. Admission $3. Begin- 
ners and singles weicome. Call 776-7579. 





CARAVANSERAI COFFEEHOUSE presents 
Eastern European music and dance with Eastern 
Shuttle & the Flying Balkaneers, 9 p.m.-midnight 
at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Admission $5, or $6 with instruction 
from 8 to 9 p.m.; call 277-3364. 

CONTRAS & SQUARES, 8 p.m. at Church of Our 
Savior, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Live music, 
caller Jacob Bloom. Admission $3; call 776-7579. 
SQUARES & CONTRAS, 7:30 p.m. for beginners 
and 8 p.m. for everybody at Town Hall, Harvard, 
MA. Admission $3.50. Live music, caller Susan 
Elberger. Call 456-3539. 


SUNDAY/4 

ANNUAL MEETING AND DANCE of Boston's 
Jewish Young Adult Center begins with an 8 p.m. 
members-only meeting and continues with danc- 
ing and cash bar for men and women ages 22-39 
from 8:30 to midnight, at the Back Bay Hilton, 
Dalton and Belvedere Sts., Boston. Admission: 
$7 members, $10 non-members, free for anyone 
joining the Center that evening. Call 566-5935. 
FAMILY FOLK DANCE, 3-5 p.m. at First Parish 
Church, Framingham Center. Beginners wel- 
come. Admission $2; call 877-6375 or 872-3111 
NEFFA CONTRA DANCE, 7:15 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, Mason & Garden Sts., 
Camb. Music by Foregone Conclusion. Ad- 
mission $3; call 235-6181 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/25 

LEAN TO STUDIO presents an informal dance 
performance at 8 p.m., with new works by 
Stephan Steisel and Michael Garber and contact 
improvisations by Marcie Lewin and Jim Groleau. 
At 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Donations re- 
quested; call 783-2317. 

THE MOVEMENT CONSORT performs at 8 p.m. 
at the Performing Arts Center of Greater 
Framingham, 214 Concord St., Framigham. 
Tickets $5; call 875-5554. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
RAM ISLAND DANCE COMPANY presents 
dances by Rachel Harms, Renee Wadleigh, Sam 
Costa, and Rachel Lampert at 8 p.m. at 
Northeastern’s Alumni Auditorium, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $6, students and 
seniors $3; call 437-2247 


THURSDAY/1 
IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY opens a series of 
mid-day music programs at 12:30 p.m. the 
Federal Reserve Bank's auditorium, 600 Atlantic 
Ave. Free, call 973-3454 


SATURDAY/3 
THE MOVEMENT CONSORT performs at 8 p.m. 
at the Performing Arts Center of Greater 
Framingham, 214 Concord St., Framigham 
Tickets $5; call 875-5554. 


SUNDAY/4 ~ 
EIGHTH ANNUAL ISRAEL FOLKDANCE FES- 
TIVAL OF BOSTON begins at 3 p.m. at MIT's 
Kresge Auditorium, Cambridge. Tickets range 
from $7 to $4; call 253-2982 
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VENTS 


SATURDAY/25 

WINTER BEACH WALK sponsored by the Mass. 
Audubon Society at Good Harbor Beach, 
Gloucester, led by author Ellie Pope. Cost $5; call 
927-1122 for details. 

WOMEN’S BLOOD DRIVE, 10 a.m.-2:45 p.m. at 
the Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St., Camb., 
sponsored by Nati. Organization for Women 
(N.O.W.). Call 661-6015 to schedule an appoint- 





ment. 

ANTIQUES FAIR today 10 a.m.-6 p.m. and 
tomorrow 11 a.m.-5 p.m. at Brimmer & May 
School, 69 Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Dona- 
tion $2.50; call 566-7462. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL’S New England 
Regional Conference opens at 11:45 a.m. at 
MIT's Building 9 with a speech by the Rev. 
Richard Stevens, former South African political 
prisoner. Conference registration $6, $3 for 
students; lunch $5.50; donations accepted from 
those attending only the speech. Call 547-9295. 


SUNDAY/26 
SKI-A-THON sponsored by Greenpeace will be 
held at Great Brook Farm Ski Touring Center, 
Carlisle. Call 542-8143 for details. 
RECORD COLLECTORS’ SWAP, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
in the Dorothy Quincy Suite of John Hancock 
Hall, Stuart and Berkeley Sts., Boston. Ad- 
mission $2; call 986-4538. 
PSYCHIC FESTIVAL, with lectures on age 
regression, astrological cycles, psychic inputs, 
and reincarnation, and readings in paimistry, 
tarot, psychic, numerology, and astrology, from 
noon to 6 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, Rte. 1, 
Peabody. Admission $7; call 254-67 18 


TUESDAY/28 
FIESTA, with Mexican film, food, and drink, 6 
p.m. at the World Affairs Council, 22 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston. Admission $6, students 
$3 includes drinks; call 482-1740 
MEETING TO MOBILIZE pro-choice advocates 
against the proposed antiabortion amendment tc 
the Massachusetts Constitution, 7 p.m. at 351 
Boyiston St., Boston. Sponsored by the Planned 
Parenthood League of Massachusetts. Free; call 


492-0518 

WEDNESDAY/29 
YOLANDA KING and ATTALAH SHABAZZ, 
daughters of Martin Luther King and Malcolm x, 
perform ‘Stepping Into Tomorrow” at 7:30 p.m 
at Building One Theatre, UMass/Boston Harbor 
Campus, Dorchester. Free; call 929-7080. 


THURSDAY/1 
SOCIABLE ATHEISTS gather at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Unitarian Church, 1326 Washington St., West 
Newton. Free; call 244-3753. 




















FRIDAY/2 
OLD IRONSIDES ANTIQUES SHOW, today 
through Sunday at the Park Plaza Castle, 64 
Arlington St., Boston, with a special display of 
model ships. Admission $3.50 to benefit the USS 
Constitution Museum; call 426-1812 for exact 
schedule. 
JANE FONDA will appear at Jordan Marsh, 
Downtown Crossing, Boston, as part of a 
promotion for her line of exercise wear, from 
noon to 1 p.m. Free. 
HAITIAN MARDI GRAS, with music, food, and 
art, begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$20, $15 members; call 262-1223. 


SATURDAY/3 
CULTURAL TIMES BALL to benefit the Mass. 
Cultural Alliance, 9:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. at Jordan 
Marsh, Downtown Crossing, Boston. Tickets $25 
to benefit the Mass. Cultural Alliance. 
GLOUCESTER FOLKLIFE FESTIVAL, 10 a.m. on 
at the O'Malley School, Gloucester. Music, foods, 
dance, crafts. Admission $2. Take Rte. 128 north 
to first Gloucester rotary; cali 281-0681 or 
283-5262. 
ARTISTS CALL CABARET, an evening of 
theater, music and dance with TheaterWorks, 
Ram6n de los Reyes Spanish Dance Theater, 
Patty Larkin, Word of mouth, Underground 
Railway, Rainbow Coalition Band, and MC José 
Masso, 8-10 p.m. at Cambridge Institute for the 
Arts and Sciences, 21 Notre Dame St., Camb.., off 
Rindge Ave. near Porter Sq. Wine and food 
available. Admission $6; call 497-6136. 
MAPLE SUGARING. with tree tapping, sap 
boiling, and sweet tasting, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. today and tomorrow at the Blue Hills 
Trailside Museum, Milton. Admission $2 adults, 
$1 children. 
QUILTING BEE, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Massachu- 
setts College of Art, North Building, Palace Rd. 
Free; call 232-1555, ext. 409. 
“REMEMBERING ELEANOR ROOSEVELT” is 
the topic of a day-long symposium beginning at 
10 a.m. at the Kennedy School of Government, 
79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380 


SUNDAY/4 

“BRAVE AND FREE,” a celebration of the 80th 
anniversary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, 2-4 p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
sponsored by the Mass. History Workshop and 
the Mass. AFL-CiO. Free; call 864-9731. 
DeLANCEY’S BRIGADE presents a reenactment 
of a Loyalist brigade from the Revolutionary War 
with period uniforms and weapons, 1-4 p.m. at 
the Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett 
Rd., Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 
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CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/25 
PIANIST MAURIZIO POLLINI and the BSO, 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa, will perform music by 
Mozart, Schoenberg, and Strauss at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall. Tickets $12-$30; call 266-1492. 
VIOLA DA GAMBA DUO, Hans and Michael 
Spengler of Karisruhe, Germany, at 8 p.m. at the 
Swedenborg Chapel, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Camb. Admission $5, students and seniors 
$2.50; call 497-5079. 
ALEA Ili, the contemporary music ensembie, 
performs music by Petrassi, Satie, Feliciano, and 
Sicilianos and the premiére of a work by John 
Heiss at 8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Camb. Tickets $7.50, students and 
seniors $4.50; call 353-3345. 
GEWANDHAUS BACH ORCHESTRA OF 
LEIPZIG performs works by Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Tickets $10-$14; call 752-0888 
(Worcester) or 536-2412 (Boston). 
BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM CONCERT SE- 
RIES, featuring the famous Fientrop organ, 
continues at 4 p.m. at the museum, 29 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge. Admission $3.50. This afternoon 
Max Miller plays music of J.S. Bach, Reger, 
Boyce, Rheinberger, Wesley, and Clark. 


SUNDAY/26 
BLACK CLASSICAL COMPOSERS — Rh. 
Nathaniel Dett, William Grant Still, George 
Walker, and John W. Work — will be featured in 
a concert by soprano Afrika Hayes and pianist 
Fredericka King at 3 pm. at the Museum of Our 
Natl. Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Ad- 
mission $1, children 50¢; call 861-6559. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS, 
with mezzo Jan DeGaetani and pianist Gilbert 
Kalish, perform music by Dallapiccola, Webern, 
Carter, Takemitsu, and Ives at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. 
Admission $3. Sponsored by Harvard's Fromm 
Music Foundation; call 495-2791. 
PIANIST JOHN BUTTRICK plays Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Liszt at 4 p.m. at MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Free; call 253-2906 
ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTAA, with conduc- 
tor David Shalion and cellist Leonard Rose, 
performs music by Prokofiev, Schumann, Noam 
Sheriff, and Mozart at 2:30 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, as part of the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets 
$12.50-$16.50; call 266-1492 
FLUTIST KATHRYN THOMSON and HARPIST 
MARGERY HANSEN, with bassoonist José Cor- 
onado and cellist Anne Sellitti, play works of 
Ravel, Bach, Nielson, Rameau, and Handel at 3 
p.m. at the United Parish in Brookline, 210 
Harvard St., Brookline. Donation $2; call 
277-6860. 
PIANIST EMILY CORBATO plays Poulenc, 
Chopin, Fernandez, and Ginastera at 3:30 p.m. at 
the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 266-4351. 
GABRIELI STRING QUARTET plays music by 
Beethoven, Britten, and Tchaikovsky at 3 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston, as 





part of the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $12.50- 
$15.50; call 536-2412. 

CIRCE, Restoration tragedy by Charles D’Ave- 
nant with music by Henry Purcell and Baroque 
dance, at 7:30 p.m. at Agassiz Theater, Radcliffe 
Quadrangle, 10 Garden St., Camb. Tickets $5 
and $7, students $3; call 498-2144. 
BROWNFIELD PIANO COMPANY hosts a con- 
cert of works by Franck, Bach, and Handel- 
Halvorsen, performed by violinist Ann Elliott, 
cellist Dianne Wachsman, and pianist. Terry 
Dybvig, at 3 p.m. at 24 Beck Ad., Arlington. 
Donationss; call 648-0096. 

MUSIC BY BLACK COMPOSERS — Burleigh, 
Anderson, Bonds, Swanson, and others — will 
be performed by baritone Robert Honeysucker 
and pianist Vivian Taylor at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Medford Unitarian Universalist Church, 141 High 
St., Rte. 60, Medford. Admission $3.50, students 
$2; call 396-4549. 

BOSTON COLLEGIATE SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, conducted by Stephen Somary, 
performs Mahler's Symphony No. 3 at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall. Tickets $5-$10, eaten Oe: call 
266-1492. 

SOPRANO SUSAN TROUT and guitarist Richard 
Schiling perform music by Dowland, Purcell, 
Handel, Schubert, Britten, and Elliott Carter at 7 
p.m. at the New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Camb. Admission $3. Sponsored by the Boston 
Classical Guitar Society. 

WESTON WIND QUINTET piays Haydn, Schuller, 
Rameau, and Francaix at 8 p.m. at Kirkland 
House Junior Commons Room, Harvard Yard, 
Camb. Free. 

LONGY EARLY MUSIC FACULTY presents a 
concert of Italian and German Baroque music at 
3 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free. 

“AN OPERA GALA,” opera's greatest hits live 
and on tape, with soloist Shirley Verrett, opens 
the Opera Company of Boston's 25th season at 3 
p.m. at the Opera House, 539 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $42-$12. Call 426-5300. 


MONDAY/27 

CELLIST MICHAEL FLAKSMAN and PIANIST 
BERNARD RINGEISSEN perform music by Kod4- 
ly, Liszt, Debussy, and Beethoven at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Tickets $3.50-$10 to benefit the Mass 
Association of Older Americans; call 426-0805 or 
244-7234 

MICHAEL ZARETSKY, violist, Eda Mazo- 
Shlyam, pianist, and Mary Davenport, mezzo- 
soprano, perform works by Brahms, Hinemith, 
Enesco, Bach, and Schumann in an 8 p.m. 
concert at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free. 


TUESDAY/28 
CELLIST RON LOWRY and pianist Soomi Lee 
perform at 12:15 p.m. at the Fogg Museum, 32 
Quincy St., Camb. Admission $2, students and 
over 65, $1, under 18 free; call 495-2387. 
SEQUENTIA, the earty-music ensemble, per- 
forms “Love and Lamentation in Medieval 
France” as a Charles River Concerts presen- 
tation at 8 p.m. at the Church of the Advent, 30 
Brimmer St., Boston. Tickets $5 and $7; call 
262-0650. 
“GAGAKU,” Japanese court music and dance 
performed by the Gagaku Music Society of Tenri 
University, Japan, at 7:30 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., in the lecture hall down- 
stairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 216. 
OBOE, BASSOON, AND PIANO MUSIC by Saint- 
Saéns, Hindemith, Mozart, Brahms, and Poulenc 
will be performed by oboist Ray Still, bassoonist 
Milan Turkovic, and pianist Phillip Moll at 8 p.m. 
at BU Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 
SOPRANO SUSANNE PECK and lutenist Peter 
Lehman perform works by Purcell, Dowland, and 
other early composers at 8 p.m. at Andover 
Newton Theological School, in Stoddard Hall, 
210 Herrick Rd., Newton Centre. Free; call 
964-1100. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
PIANIST LARRY BELL plays American music by 
Aaron Copland, Vincent Persichetti, Larry Bell, 
and Frederick Rzewski at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Conservatory Assembly Hall, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY REPER- 
TORY ORCHESTRA, conducted by Richard 
Pittman, plays music by Mozart, Ruggles, and 
Mahier at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
COLLEGIUM MUSICUM performs 17th-century 
music from Austria and Germany at 8 p.m. at 
New England Conservatory’s Brown Hall, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
MUSIC BY ROSS LEE FINNEY will be performed 
by the BU School of Music at 8 p.m. at BU 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3345. 
PIANIST PAUL ANTONUCCI plays works by 
Donaid Sur, Peter Tod Lewis, Mozart, Prokofiev, 
and Chopin at 7 p.m. at Currier House Senior 
Common Room, Radcliffe Quadrangle, 64 Lin- 
naean St., Camb. Free; call 492-8341. 
ORGANIST JOANNE VOLLENDORF plays a 
recital featuring the premiére of a piece by Ruth 
Lomon at 12:15 p.m. at St. Paul's Cathedral, 138 
Tremont St., Boston. Free. 
MELISANDE TRIO, with fiutist Fenwick Smith, 
harpist Susan Miron Fine, and violist Burton Fine, 
plays Debussy, Ravel, Nielsen, Ibert, Britten, and 
Saint-Saéns at 8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 
27 Garden St., Camb. Admission $4; call 
332-7386 
“GAGAKU,” Japanese court music and dance 
performed by the Gagaku Music Society of Tenri 
University, Japan, at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, 
Harvard University. Admission $4; call 495-2293. 
“AN OPERA GALA,” opera's greatest hits live 
and on tape, with soloist Shirley Verrett, opens 
the Opera Company of Boston's 25th season at 8 
p.m. at the Opera House, 539 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $42-$12. Call 426-5300. 


THURSDAY/1 

PIANIST JUNG-JA KIM plays Brahms, Mozart, 
Yun, and Albeniz at 8 p.m. at the Goethe Institute, 
170 Beacon St., Boston. Free; call 262-6050. 
REPERTORY WIND ENSEMBLE of New England 
Conservatory plays music by William Schumann, 
Vittorio Giannini, Maicoim Arnold, Gunther, 
Schuller, Mozart, Darius Milhaud, and Jan 
Koetsier at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

Continued on page 26 
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Appearing at The Club, 823 Main St., Camb 


WED 


2/20 ®» af. ¥ 
39) SHE '@y 


Female Band 


"332 Newbury St., Sesion 
236-4930 


-36 JFK St., Cambridge 


at the Garage 


491-0337 











Sat., Feb. 25..... ..ORGAN 

Bill Pierce, Skip Hadden, & Brad — 

Sun., Feb. 26. : .BUNNY 8 
SOUL FOOD REVIEW 4:30 to 0:30 8:30 
DAVE TIDBALL TRIO 9:30 to 1 
Mon., Feb. 27.......0.040052 
Tues., Feb. 28. . MUSICIANS JAM 
SESSION 
ARMSTED CHRISTIAN 
QUINTET 
Thurs., March 1 RITES OF PASSAGE 
Fri. & Sat P THE MIKE TURK 
March 2&3 QUARTET 


Wed., Feb. 29. 


op 


Eating 
Drinking 
Dancing 

Tues., Feb. 28 
Top 40 Dance Rock with 
EUPHORIA 
aso COMEDY COMES TO CANTON 
Wed., Feb. 29 
Live Entertainment w 
HENNESSEY & DAVIS 
Thurs., March | 
Dance Music By 
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RESTAURANT & | 


DINING! DISCO! 
ENTERTAINMENT! 


Fridays and Saturdays 


ELLIE BOSWELL 
and NIECY 
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Dj. MIKE JANEDY 
362 Turnpike St. (Rt. 138) 
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PRUDENTIAL CENTER 
(ARCADE LEVEL) 
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Tues., Feb. 28 


JAN JARCZYK 
12-Plece Orchestra 


Every Wednesday 


THE FRINGE 








Thurs., March 1} 
LYLE MAYS-BOB MOSES DUO 


THE WARREN 

TAVERN CLUB 

DINNER THEATRE 

WP 2 Pleasant St. 


Charlestown, Ma. 
PRESENTS: 


A ROGERS & 
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Thursday Feb. 23, 1984 & 
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DINNER at 7:00 P.M. 
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1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
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Sat., Feb. 25 
SUGAR RAY & THE BLUETONES 





Mon., Feb. 27 
THE FALCONS 





Tues., Feb. 28 
BLUES oven EASY 








Fri. & Sat., March 263 
NEILS LAN DOKY — 
BILL PIERCE QUARTET 











JAM SESSION EVERY SUN. 3-7 


Wed., Feb. 29 
NATURAL BOOGIE 





Thurs., March 1 
BRENDA & THE NEW HAWKS 








Fri. & Sat., March 2&3 
11th HOUR BAND 
































Stereo Jack’s 


sell the 

widest 

selection of 

new & used 

LP’s in New 
England. 

NEED 

EXTRA 

CASH $? 

Recycle your records here. 
We are generous. 

1704 MASS. AVE. 497-9447 
CAMBRIDGE MA 02138 
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GRAY SARGENT QUARTET 
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Sat., Feb. 25 
BALL & PIVOT 
ae THE 
Sun., Feb. 26 


EUPHORIA 





Mon., Feb. 27 


ALL STAR COMEDY NIGHT 
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The Norman Bates of Comedy 
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MIKE BANT 
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Fri, March 2 
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Sat., March 3 
THE JON 
POUSETTE-DART BAND 
with THE PENCILS 


Special Guest Comedian 


CHANCE LANGTON 








Sun., March 4 





THE VEX 


Westgate Mall Brockton 
Adjacent to Westgate Lanes 584-1694 








The Boston Phoenix 
is making classified 
advertising better 
for you. We 
guarantee that if 
you ad in the For 
Sale, Roommates 
or many other 
categories doesn’t 
work after you’ve 
bought it in 
advance for two 
consecutive weeks 
. we will keep 
running it FREE. 
Not just for one 
more week, but 
until it works. All 
you have to do is 
call and tell us to 
rerun your ad. The 
guarantee applies 
to any non- 
commercial ad for a 
single transaction. 








Now THAT’S a 
guarantee. FREE 
until it works. THE 
Guarantee. 


CLASSIFIEDS 
CALL 


267-1234 
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SAT., 25th 


8:30 p.m.-1:00 a.m. 
Austin Wales Band 


SUN., 26th 
7:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Panama, The Judge & 
The Preacher 


MON., 27th 
4:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Good Stuff 
Deejay 
TUES., 28th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Smitty & Bob 


WED., 29th 
9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
The North 
Shore Acappella 


THURS., 1st 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Jim Femino Band 




















262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston 742-7390 
No Cover Proper Dress 

Happy Hour Monday-Friday 
4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 
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CHARLES MOKOTOFF, classical guitarist and 
lutenist, performs at noon at Northeastern 
University’s Ell Center Ballroom. Free; call 
437-2440. 

ANTHONY MARTIN, baroque violinist, and 
MARTIN PEARLMAN, harpsichordist, perform 
works of Bach at noon at the MIT Chapel, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2906. 


FRIDAY/2 
ORGANIST EDITH HO performs 12:15-12:45 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 
NEW WORLD STRING QUARTET piays Haydn, 
Bartok, and Schumann, with pianist Christopher 
O'Riley, at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University Music Bidg., behind the Science 
Center, Harvard Sq., Camb. Free; call 495-2791. 
BOSTON PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Ben- 
jamin Zander, performs Mahler's Symphony No. 
6 tonight at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston, tomorrow night at 8 
p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester, 
and Sun. at 4 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland 
and Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $3-$10 for 
Jordan Hall, $8 and $10 for Mechanics Hall, and 
$3-$9 for Sanders Theater; call 536-4001. 
CHAMBER MUSIC IN WATERTOWN presents 
pianist Neville Dove, violinist Sandra Kott, 
clarinettist André Lizotte, cellist Deborah Sherr- 
Ziarko, violist John Ziarko in works of Mozart, 
Shostakovich, and Brahms, at 8 p.m. at First 
Parish of Watertown, Church and Summer Sts., 
Watertown. Tickets $5, under 18 and seniors $3; 
call 527-0225 or 484-3049. 
TROMBONIST JAMES LAFITTE performs music 
by Schneider, Defaye, Uber, and Poulenc, with 
pianist Megan Henderson, hornist Ellen 
Michaud-Martins, and trumpeter David Killam, at 
8 p.m. at All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut 
St., West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by James Yannatos, plays Rachmaninov, 
Copland, Prokofiev, and Debussy at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Tickets $5, reserved seats $7, students 
and seniors $3; call 864-0500. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, Joseph Silverstein conducting, plays 
works of Prokofiev, Ravel, and Ross Lee Finney, 
at the University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 


Boston. 

SATURDAY/3 
UMASS/AMHERST FACULTY performs works 
by Haydn, Shostakovich, and Tchaikovsky at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $5; students and seniors $3; call 
437-0231. 

PIANO TRIO BERLIN, with pianist Horst Gdbel, 
violinist Hans Maile, and cellist René Forest, 
performs at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University Music Bidg., behind the Science 
Center, Harvard Sq., Camb. Free; sponsored by 
the Goethe Institute. Music by Werner Henze, 
Boris Blacher, Copland, Schoenberg, and 
Tcherepnin. 

LYDIAN STRING QUARTET plays music by 
Beethoven, Ravel, and Steven Mackey at 8 p.m. 
at Brandeis University's Slosberg Recital Hall, 
Waltham. Free; call 647-2557. 

OLEVSKY TRIO, with pianist Estela Olevsky, 
violinist Julian Olevsky, and cellist Leopold 
Teraspuisky, performs music by Haydn, 
Shostakovich, and Tchaikovsky at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $5, students and seniors $3; call 
536-2412. 

BEACON CHAMBER SOLOISTS play works by 
Mozart, Ravel, and Smetana, at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
Admission $6, students $4.50. Call 661-3669. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/25 

MIT CONCERT BAND performs at 8 p.m. at 
MIT's Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Free; call 253-2906. 

HOLY TEMPLE ADULT CHOIR of Roxbury 
presents an evening of Gospel music at 8 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $3; call 547-6789. 
FEBRUARY THAW BLUEGRASS FESTIVAL 
sponsored by Boston Bluegrass Union, with 
White Mountain Bluegrass, Herb Applin & Bea 
Lilly, Sam Tidwell & the Kennebec Valley Folks, 
and the Panaccione Brothers, Feb. 25, 2-10 p.m. 
at Cambridge Institute for the Arts and Sciences, 
off Rindge Ave., Camb. Tickets $6, children free; 
call 461-1549 or 661-0214. 

“ONE PULLS PIVOTS AT THE TIP OF THE 
TONGUE,” experimental music performance by 
Bill Seaman at 8 p.m. at Mobius Theater, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $5; call 542-7416. 
JAZZ SINGER TON! BALLARD appears with 
Jelly Belly at the Mill Falis Restaurant, 383 Elliot 
St., Newton, at 7:30 p.m. No cover; call 244-3080. 


SUNDAY/26 
FOLKSINGER KIM WALLACH and BANJOIST 
LARRY UNGER perform at 7:30 p.m. at Trans- 
figured Night Coffeehouse, Allston Congrega- 
tional Church, 41 Quint Ave., Allston. Donation 
$2.50, students and seniors $2; call 524-1543. 
AMERICAN THEATER ORGAN SOCIETY con- 
venes at 2 p.m. at Knight Auditorium, Babson 
College, Wellesley. Steve Schiessing will be 
featured soloist. Free; call 244-4136 or 757-9793. 
JAZZ PIANIST FRED HERSCH, with bassist 
Miroslav Vitous and saxophonist Jane Ira Bloom, 
plays music by Fred Hersch, Jane Ira Blom, 
Charlie Haden, Ornette Coleman, Duke Ellington, 
Wayne Shorter, and others. Free; call 262-1120. 
ZONED OUT, a new musical created, directed, 
and performed by Lorraine, with Alida Rohr, 
Charlette Brown, John Conners, and Errol Hart, 
at 7:30 and 10 p.m. at Ryles, 212 Hampshire St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Admission $4 to benefit the 
Third Nail drug treatment program; call 
876-9330. 
THE LONGY JAZZ DEPARTMENT, the Longy 
Big Band, and the Faculty Jazz Trio with string 
orchestra present a concert at 8 p.m. at the 
Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Free. 
ALL-STAR JAZZ CONCERT with Alan Dawson, 
Lewis Porter, Joe Cahn, Steve Grant, and John 
Lockwood, begins at 8 p.m. at Alumnae Lounge 
of Tufts University's Medford campus. Free; call 
381-3564. 








MONDAY/27 
BU JAZZ ENSEMBLE AND JAZZ BAND, with 
jazz ensembles from Tufts and MIT, performs at 8 
p.m. at BU’s George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
DRUMMER ALAN DAWSON and his quartet, 
with pianist James Williams, saxophonist Bill 
Plerce, and bassist Ron McWhorter, perform 
noon-2 p.m. at Old South Meeting House, Milk 
and Washington Sts., Downtown Crossing, Bos- 
ton. Free; call 223-0058. 
GUITARIST JON DAMIAN and his jazz trio 
perform at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2; call 
266-1400. 


TUESDAY/28 

GOSPEL JUBILEE, with the Hyde Park High 
School Gospel Chorus and the Voices of Unity of 
New Paitz State Univ. of NY, at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120. 

TROMBONIST PHIL WILSON leads his jazz 
quartet, with guitarists Bruce Arnold and John 
Lockwood and pianist Christian Jacob, at 8:15 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $2; call 266-1400. 


WEDNESDAY/29 

JOHN HARTFORD AND BRYAN BOWERS play 
folk music and originals at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. 
Tickets $8.50; call 547-5704. 

MAE ARNETT and her trio perform a nightclub at 
in the tradition of the old High Hat, at noon at Oid 
South Meeting House, corner of Milk and 
Washington Sts., Boston. Freecall 223-0058. 


THURSDAY/1 
HAZEL GREEN will perform traditional and 
contemporary folk at 8 p.m. at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Admission $3; call 
547-6789. 
SAXOPHONIST MIKE SCOTT leads his 10-piece 
jazz ensemble in a program of his own new 
compositions at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Per- 
formance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2; call 266-1400. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY MONDAY 
NIGHT JAZZ ORCHESTRA, with guest soloist 
Alan Wise, plays big-band music at 6 p.m. in 
Williams Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120 
GUITARIST CHRISTOPHER BROOKS, vocalist 
Jan Forney-Davis, and vocalist/actress Victoria 
Howard salute Boston’s black community or- 
ganizations at noon at Old South Meeting House, 
corner of Milk and Washington Sts. Free; call 
223-0058. 


FRIDAY/2 
ALISTAIR ANDERSON, English concertina play- 
er, performs at 8 p.m. at First Church Congrega- 
tional, 11 Garden St., Camb. Tickets $6; call 
492-8341. 
BLUES GUITARIST AND SONGWRITER PAUL 
GEREMIA performs at 8 p.m. at Wood & Strings 
Music Center, 482 Trapelo Rd., Waverly Sq., 
Belmont. Admission $5 includes refreshments; 
call 489-4409. 
THE PAUL ELLIOTT QUINTET plays the music of 
Boston-born jazz musicians at noon at Old South 
Meeting House, corner of Milk and Washington 
Sts. Free; call 223-0058. 
JUDY COLLINS performs at 7:30 p.m. at the New 
Salem Theater, 293 Essex St., Salem. Tickets 
$12.50, $15, $17.50; call 744-0400. 


SATURDAY/3 | 
ED TRICKETT sings American folk songs at 8 
p.m. at Holmes Hall, Radcliffe Quad, 56 Linnaean 
St., Camb., sponsored by the Folk Song Society 
of Greater Boston. Admission $5.50; call 
965-6602. 
JUDY COLLINS performs at 7:30 p.m. at the New 
Salem Theater, 293 Essex St., Salem. Tickets 
$12.50, $15, $17.50; call 744-0400. 
ELMER HAWKES, songwriter, and musical saw 
player David Moore perform at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge, at 9 p.m. 
Admission $3; call 547-6789 
VOICINGS: MUSIC FOR VOICE AND COM- 
PUTER, with a world premiére of a work by 
Charles Dodge, begins at 8 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT. Tickets $6, $3 for students; call 
253-7418. 
TROMBONISTS SLIDE HAMPTON and Curtis 
Fuller perform with Brandeis University’s Jazz 
Ensemble at 7:30 p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hail. 
Free; call 647-2557. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


SATURDAY/25 

NORTH CAROLINA STORYTELLER JACKIE 
TORRENCE will be presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at 8 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Camb., with open story swap at 7 
p.m. Admission $5, students and seniors $3.50; 
wheeichair-accessible. Call 868-9600, ext. 449, 
afternoons. 

MAMA’S DADA, INC. holds poetry readings 
Saturdays at 4 p.m. at the Honey Lounge, 909 
Boylston St., Boston. Donations solicited. Today: 
Bruce Smith, author of The Common Wages. 


SUNDAY/26 

MUSEUM OF NATL. CENTER OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS, 300 Wainut Ave., Rox- 
bury, presents a reading from Ntozake Shange’s 
new book Sassafrass, Cypress and Indigo by 
Renée Westbrook of WLVI-TV, at 3 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and seniors 50¢; call 
442-8014. 





MONDAY /27 

POET JULIA BUDENZ reads at 8:15 p.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Dona- 
tions requested; call. 547-6789. 

NATIONAL WRITERS’ UNION (Boston local) 
meets at 7:30 p.m. at the Community Church, 
565 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. Free; 
call 235-0320, ext. 2377 for information. 

















TUESDAY/28 

MYSTERY BOOKSHOP OWNER Kate Mattes 
talks about New England mystery authors and 
about her store at 6:30 p.m. at North Cambridge 
Branch Library, 70 Rindge Ave., Camb. Free; call 
498-9086. 


WEDNESDAY/29 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, as con- 
densed by Peter Sellars, will be presented at 8 
p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, in the Remis Auditorium. Tickets 
$8; call 267-9300, ext. 300. 

JAMES BALDWIN talks on “A World | Never 
Made" at 7 p.m. in the Student Union Ballroom, 
Bridgewater State College, Park Ave., 
Bridgewater. Tickets $4; call 697-1271. 

RUSTY WHITE and GEORGE MOORE read 
poetry at the Modern Times Restaurant, 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, from 9:30 to 11 p.m. 
Donation $2; call 227-0845. 


THURSDAY/1 

NARRATIVE POET SYDNEY LEA, author of 
Searching the Drowned Man and The Floating 
Candles, reads from his owrk at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Terrace Lounge of Boston University’s George 
Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 353-2510. 

OPEN POETRY FORUM meets at 8:15 p.m. at 
Harvard's Mather House, Cowperthwaite St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 267-1066. 


FRIDAY/2 
JOHN HILDEBIDLE, author of the book of poems 
The Old Chore, will read his works at 8 p.m. today 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Free; call 964-3424. 


SATURDAY/3 

STORYTELLERS IN CONCERT presents “A 
Down East Sampler,” with Maine storytellers 
Benny Reehi and Joe Perham, at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Camb., 
with open story swap at 7 p.m. Admission $5, 
students and seniors $3.50; wheelchair-ac- 
cessible. Call 868-9600, ext. 449, afternoons. 
STORYTELLER JACKIE TORRENCE tells ghost 
stories, tall tales, Jack tales, and Uncle Remus 
stories at 2 and 3 p.m. at Moses Greeley Parker 
Memorial Library, 28 Arlington St., Dracut. For 
ages 7 and up. Free; call 454-5474 
MAMA'S DADA, INC. holds poetry readings 
Saturdays at 4 p.m. at the Honey Lounge, 909 
Boylston St., Boston. Donations solicited. Today: 
open reading. 
GEORGE V. HIGGINS will be signing copies of his 
new book, A Choice of Enemies, at 1 p.m. at the 
Boston University Bookstore, 660 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Square, Boston. 


SUNDAY/4 
MUSEUM OF NATL. CENTER OF AFRO- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS, 300 Walnut Ave., Rox- 
bury, presents Karen Fields reading from her new 
book Lemon Swamp and Other Places: A 
Carolina Memoir, at 3 p.m. Admission $1.25, 
children and seniors 50¢; call 442-8014. 








ALKS 


SATURDAY/25 
“BLACKS, LABOR NEED A WORKERS PARTY 
— Not Front Men for the Racist Democrats,” 
forum sponsored by Spartacus Youth League at 
2 p.m. at Phillips Brooks House, Harvard Yard, 
Camb. Donation $1; call 492-3928. 
“WORLD CONSERVATION SYMPOSIUM,” a 
day-long series of lectures, discussions, and 
films on environmental topics, begins at 9:15 
a.m. at Harvard University’s Science Center, 
Auditorium C and D, 10 Oxford St., Cambridge. 
Free. 





SUNDAY/26 
“BELOW THE SURFACE: A Close Look at 
Etching Processes,” talk by printmaker Eleanor 
Rubin at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-9300, ext. 
300. 
“TIBETAN MYTH AND ART in the Himalayas of 
Ladakh,” talk by Edwin Bernbaum, author of the 
The Way to Shambhala, at 3 p.m. at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 267-9300, ext. 300. 
“THIS 1S OUR HERITAGE,” lecture and dis- 
cussion with historian and reporter “Doc” 
Kountze, author of This Is Your Heritage, 7:30 
p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St.. Camb. Admission $1; call 
547-6789. 
“A PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF WOMEN’S 
PEACE CAMPS,” slide talk by Paula Schnitzer at 
3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire 
St., Camb. Free; call 547-0370. 
“THE DOCTRINE OF NONVIOLENCE: Is it 
Relevant to National Defense?”’, talk by Gene 
Sharp of the Harvard University Center for inti. 
Affairs, at 8 p.m. at Lamont Library, Quincy St. 
and Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Camb. Free; call 
472-8939. 
“A WOMAN’S PLACE IS IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE,” talk by Citizens Party candidate Sonia 
Johnson, author of From Housewife to Heretic, to 
the Community Church of Boston, at BU's Morse 
Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
“THE ART OF THE KILIM,” a talk on the open 
flatweaves of Turkey, begins at 4 p.m. at Gallery 
on the Green, 1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Free, 
but reservations suggested; call 861-6044. 


MONDAY/27 
“EXPLORING THE RHYTHMS OF JAZZ, POP, 
AND ROCK WITH STUDENTS,” talk by Paul 
Schmelling to the New England Pianoforte 
Teachers Assn. at 9:45 a.m. at First Parish in 
Watertown, -35 Church St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $3; call 232-0925. 
“LINKAGES: BLACK WOMEN/WHITE 
WOMEN,” talk by Patricia Bell Scott, author of 
But Some of Us Are Brave, at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Special Functions Room at Simmons College, 
300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 
“HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LEFT,” with John 





Carlo of Dignity and Father Ernest Fortin of 
Boston College, at 8 p.m. at Weston School of 
Theology, 3 Phillips Place, Camb. Free. 
“WAVES OF MIGRATION AND THE RISE OF 
DENOMINATIONS,” talk by author Moshe 
Waildoks at 8 p.m. at Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. 
Admission $3.50. 

WEST GERMANY’S ANTI-NUCLEAR CRUSADE 
participants will recount their experiences at 7:30 
p.m. in Harvard’s Science Center D. Free; call 
492-9016. 


TUESDAY/28 
“LESSONS FROM MUJERES LIBRES,” talk by 
Martha Ackelsberg at 4 p.m. at Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., Camb. Free; call 
495-8212. 
“FOREIGN POLICY: CHINESE PER- 
SPECTIVES,” talk by Steven M. Goldstein of the 
China Council of the Asia Society, sponsored by 
the China Trade Museum of Milton, at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Harvard Club, 374 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $10; call 696-1815. 
“BLACKS IN CORPORATE AMERICA,” panei 
with Mel Miller of the Bay State Banner, Adrian 
Backus, legal counsel to input Output Computer 
Services, and Reese Rayde of Real Estate 
Enterprises, at 7 p.m. at the Graduate Center 
Pavilion, Bentley College, Beaver and Forest 
Sts., Waltham. Free; call 891-2241. 
“ADOPTION: ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 
ON IDENTITY,” talk by Joyce Pavao of the 
Kantor Family Institute, at 7 p.m. at the Pine 
Manor College Pub, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 731-7000. 
“CREATIVE OPTIONS FOR GIVING,” talk by 
Rabbi Michael Luckens at 8 p.m. at the Jewish 
Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 566-5946. 
“THE DITTYBAG: ODDS & ENDS OF STEAM- 
SHIP DESIGN” is John Waterhouse’s topic in a 
slide lecture at 7:30 p.m. at the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, East India Square, Salem. No charge 
above museum's $2.50 admission fee; call 
745-1876 
JAMES MILLER, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, talks about deregulation and the 
Reagan administration at 8 p.m. at the JFK 
School of Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge 
Free; call 495-1380. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM presents lunchtime pro- 
grams every other Wed. in the Hunnewell Visitor 
Center, at the main Arboretum entrance, off the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Bring lunch; coffee 
provided. Free; call 524-1718. Today at 12:30 
p.m., Peter Ashton, Arboretum director, talks on 
social forestry and rural poverty in India. 
“SINGLE PARENTING FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN,” talk by Diane Smith at 8 p.m. at 
Divorce Resource & Mediation Center, 2464 
Mass. Ave., North Cambridge. Free; refresh- 
ments. Call 492-3533. 
BLACK VIETNAM VETS and post-traumatic 
stress disorder will be discussed in a symposium, 
9 a.m.-4:45 p.m. at Boston Veterans Administra- 
tion Medical Center, 150 South Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 451-0171. 
ABBIE HOFFMAN will speak at 8 p.m. at the 
Peter Volpe Sports Complex at Merrimack 
College, North Andover, Mass. Tickets are $4 
adults, $2 students; call (617) 683-7111. 
FRAN HOSKEN, editor of Women's international 
Network News, will speak on ‘Traditional Practices 
Damaging Women's Health,” at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Forum, First Parish Church, 3 Church 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
876-9644. 


THURSDAY/1 
CHIROPRACTIC AU NATUREL will be discussed 
at the Boston YWCA Cass Branch, 140 Claren- 
don St., Boston, at 6 p.m. Free; call 536-7940. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB sponsors a 
slide talk by climber Jon Waterman on “The 
Winter Ascent of Mt. Denali," at 7:30 p.m. at 3 
Joy St., Boston. Admission $3. 
“INTERNATIONAL DRUG TRAFFIC: CAN IT BE 
STOPPED?” is the topic for Dominic L. DiCarios, 
assistant secretary of state for international 
narcotics matters, at 5:30 p.m. at the World 
Affairs Council of Boston rotunda, 22 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston. Admission, with wine and 
cheese reception, $6, members $3, students $2. 
Cali 482-1740 for reservations. 

ULRICH STEGER, member of the West German 
Bundestag, speaks on “The State of the inter- 
national Economy — Are We Heading Toward a 
New Crisis?" at 7 p.m. in room 218 of the 
Academic Center at Clark University, Worcester. 
Free; call 793-7441. 

PETER GLASER will consider the ‘Space 
Station: America’s New Frontier?’ at 8 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Forum, First Parish Church, 3 
Church St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-9644. 

“ARTISTS IN COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY: NEW 
TOOLS,” with speakers from Digital, New York 
Graphic Artists Guild, Omni magazine, and 
WGBH, begins at 7 p.m. at Mass. College of Art, 
Tower Auditorium, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Graphic Artists Guild of 
Boston. Admission $10, $8 members; call 
451-5362. 


FRIDAY/2 
“WHAT DOES THE JESSE JACKSON CAM- 
PAIGN MEAN TO THE WOMEN’S MOVE- 
MENT?” is discussed at 7 p.m. in room 406 of the 
Kennedy Building, Roxbury Community College, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 661-2064 


SATURDAY/3 
“THE ROAD TO ARMS CONTROL,” conference 
sponsored by Greater Boston Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, from noon to 4 p.m. at 
Andover West Junior High School, Andover, with 
talk by Congressman Edward Markey and other 
speakers. Free; call 497-7440. 


SUNDAY/4 

“THE YIDDISH REVIVAL: Adventures of a Book 
Collector," slide talk with Sharon Kieinbaum of 
the Nati. Yiddish Book Center, Amherst. At 10 
a.m. at Temple Ohabei Shaiom, 1187 Beacon St., 
corner of Kent St., Brookline. Admission $3.50, 
students and seniors $2.50; call 277-6610. 

“THE VATICAN IN THE RENAISSANCE,” talk by 
James S. Ackerman of Harvard at 2 p.m. at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, in the Remis Auditorium. Free; call 
267-9300, ext. 445. 
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Sat. & Sun., Feb. 25 & 26 BOB WEY and 
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BILL STAINES plus 
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Listen to “Live at Passim” 
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Sat., Feb. 25 
THE DOGMATICS 
THE OUTLETS 
SCRUFFY THE CAT 
Sun., Feb. 26 


Marv Cutler Jazz Showcase Presents 
A Welcome Back Gig by 


BUDDY AQUILINA & 
THE JAZZ CONSPIRACY 
Wed., Feb. 29 
APARTMENT 2 
VASCO DA GAMA 
Thurs., March 1 
HARLEQUIN 
MAN ACT 


Fri., March 2 
% Record Release Party * 
for the 


DOGMATICS 

wil 

THE DEL FUEGOS 
ai 


THE TURBINES 
Sat., March 3 
THE REAL 
WHAMMY 

Sun., March 4 


































































4-7 p.m. Saturdays 


Join Michael Perkins on 
Saturday afternoons, featuring 
Boston’s best Reggae show. 

Jab xe) onts oXolom\y e-bulcamcom\y Atte-loy:ball.e-m 
it’s Strictly Reggae on 
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TROMBONE MADNESS 








Across from Boston Garden 
Over the Penalty Box Lounge 
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BIG RIVER: The Adventures of 
pee etiam td Finn. Twa naways drift 

the Miss ippi whistling and singing 

by Fx ger Miller nN a new musica 
written by Wiliam Hauptman and directed 
by Dex McAnuft Presented by the 
Amencan Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 


Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam 
bridge (547-8300). in repertory through 
March 25 Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday 
Friday. Saturday, and Sunday (February 25 
26 only). with 2 matinees on 
Saturday (March 3 only) and Sunday 
February 26 only). Tix $8 to $19 
CATS. Composer Andrew Lloyd Webber 
and director Trevor Nunn transform the alley 
of TS. Eliot's Old Possum's Book of 
tical Cats into Shubert Ailey cats. using 
sharply 


p.m 


cats 
Prac 


pulsing if occasionally pushy music 


exy dancing, makeup that marries felinity 
to punk. and about two tons of kitty glitter 
The ultimate example of theater as high- 


Cats isn't about any 
but it's a real Friskies 
At the Shubert 


techn extravaganza 
thing in particular 


buffet for the eyes and ears 


Theatre. 265 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-4520) , through May 5. Curtain is at 8 
p.m Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m 


matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$21 to $40 
FOOL FOR LOVE. Sam Shepard's latest 


play takes place in a low-rent motel room 


Play by play 


compiled by Scott Rosenberg 


Jance. At the Trinity Square 

Repertory Company 91 Washingtor 
e¢ Providence (401-351-4242) 
through March 4. Curtain is at 8 pn 
Nednesday through Saturday, with 2 p.n 


natinees on Saturday (February 25 only) 
and Sunday. Tix $13 to $18; discounts for 
students 


A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. Reading of a 
first play by novelist Larry Swaim (The 
Killing), about Yanqui imperialism in Latin 
America. Presented by Playwrights’ Plat- 
form at the Charles Playhouse, 76 War 
rent Street. Boston (720-3770). Febru- 
ary 27. Curtain ts at 7:30 p.m. on Monday 
Tix $2 

INTERFACE. Nine sailors volunteer tor ‘ari 
experiment in invisibility camouflage’ and 
get more than they bargained for in Larry 
Biamire’s new thriller. Presented by the 
Open Door Theatre and the Theatre Com- 
pany, Inc. at St. Luke’s and St. Margaret's 
Church, 40 Brighton Avenue, Alliston 
(522-4292) , through March 10. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$6. $5 for students and seniors. (See review 
in this issue.) 

JESSE AND THE BANDIT QUEEN. 
Saloonatics: the Peasant Stock Restaurant 
serves Tex-Mex brunch while Bill McCann 
and Nora Sinclair perform David Freeman's 
Wild Western outlaw duet. At the Peasant 


a tribunal the audience and 
pleads for its judgment on what is, unam 
biguously, an act of cannibalism. Joann 
rophobic production, 
Jevastating in the way 


story to 


claust staged 


in a dingy stairwell, is 


Green's 


t uses our detachment against us. At the 
Boston Shakespeare Company, 52 St 
Botolph Street Bostor (267-5600) 
through March 3. Curtain is at 10 p.m 


Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10 
LYNDON. Jack Kiugman impersonates the 
president who made ‘‘credibility gap’ a 
household phrase. At the Wilbur Theatre 
246 Tremont Street. Boston (423-4008) 
February 28 through March 11. Curtain is at 
7 p.m. on Tuesday and at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday~and a 3 p.m 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $15 to $27.50 
THE MIRACLE WORKER. Helen and 
teacher — the early days. William Gibson's 
touching drama of perseverance in the face 
of handicap. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre 180 Riverway, Boston 
(734-5200), through March 11. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 
3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $5 

THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF C.T. LIST. 
Follow the intrigues of the List sisters 
Colonia, Materia, and imperia. Funny — the 
last three sisters we Saw were trying to get 
to Moscow, but. Little Flags just returned 
from there. Presented by the Little Flags 
Theatre at the Palace Road Auditorium of 
the Massachusetts College of Art, corner of 
Palace Road and Tetlow Street, Boston 


(232-2666). March 1 through April 14 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $5 to $8; discounts for 
seniors 


PASSIONE. A family of North Enders 

















where the Mojave meets the mind — amind — Stock Restaurant, 421 Washington Street. collides with a couple of hillbilly WASPs 
hared. it seems, by the play's sibling Somerville (367-5839) February 26 Playwright Albert Innaurato lovingly as- 
vers. two halves of the same lying self through April 15. Curtain is at noon on sembles every ingredient of the Italian 
that’s forever creating its own image. Not Sunday. Tix $10 to $12 (includes tostadas American stereotype: in his view, ethnicity is 
Shepard's most brilliant effort. but its best etc.) destiny. The play has plenty of im- 
hes bubble up from some deep JUDGEMENT. Barry Collins's Worid War Il probabilities and verbal potholes, but direc- 
eserve of sensuality and legend that only he — play presents two survivors from a group of tor Grey Cattell Johnson enthusiastically 
tap David Wheeler's production is both seven Russian officers abandoned by _ barrels over them. adopting the aggressive 
e at a bit cute tressing the eene retreating Germans in a monastery cellar manner of its most visually arresting charac 
rn the pre ind as the love without food, water, or clothing. With the ter’ a circus fat lady. At Nucleo Eclettico 
enkins and De € € mad Major Rubin making contrapuntal 216 Hanover Street. Boston (367-8056) 
kamikaze jeadly ar e€ noises behind him, Captain Vukhov tells his through March 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
BAND IN BOSTON? 
CONSE 
THE BOSTON RVATORY Advertise your club or band 
presents in the Boston Phoenix 
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Boston Conservatory Theatre 
31 Hemenway Street, Boston 
536-6340 Reservations 


Admission $5/Stu $3 


4 











CALL 536-5390 


Thursday and Friday, and at 6:30 and 9:30 


p.m. on Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 

Sunday. Tix $8 to $10 

PING. An evening of late Beckett bits 
luding Ghost Trio, Radio Il, and the Ping 

tself’ two Chekhov farces. The Proposa 


and A Tragic Hero, round out Peter Sellars 


program. At the Boston Shakespeare Com 


pany 52 St Botolph Street Boston 
267-5600). in repertory through April 1 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through 


Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday 
Tix $12 to $17 

PLAYABOUT. Mobius’s new show promis 
es to “reflect the current state of the 
audience,’ with the cast reacting to random 
cues from onstage TVs, radios, and objects 
provided by the audience. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street. Boston (542-7416) 

March 1 through 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Thursday through Saturday. Tx $5, $4.50 if 
you contribute an object 

PLENTY. David Hare's portrait of stuffy 
enervated postwar Britain is so bleak his 
heroine pines for the thrilling days of World 
War II, when at least she knew whom she 
was fighting. Kate Nelligan made the role 
her own in England and on Broadway: 
Katharine Manning stars here. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Théatre, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (266-3913), through 
March 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
(February 26 only), with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday (March 3 and 4 
only). Tix $9 to $18. 

SECRET HONOR: NIXON’S LAST TAPE. 
Just when you thought it was safe to go 
back into the Watergate, Nixon returns, in 
this wild-and-bleary-eyed monologue 
enacted with a vengeance by Philip Baker 
Hall. As vehicles go, Secret Honor is best 
described as a one-trick pony, the trick, of 
course, being Tricky Dick, who fumes and 
frets his hour upon the stage (to the last 
syllable of tape-recorded time). a ranting, 
quivering, increasingly inebriated mass of 
recrimination, paranoia, and oedipal puling 

At the Next Move Theatre, 1 Boylston 
Place, Boston (423-7588) , through March 
18 Curtain is at 8 pm. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday 

and at 3 and 7 pm. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 
to $17.50 

SEXUAL HEALING. When / get that 
feelin’ A multimedia show by Evie Frankl 
about female sexuality that features the 
local rock band Pastiche and a singing 
vagina. Presented by the Women’s Theater 
Troupe at Puppet Showplace, 32 Station 
Street, Brookline Village (739-1140), 
March 2 through 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m 

Friday and Saturday. Tix $5 

SHEAR MADNESS. The audience gets to 
play amateur gumshoe in this hair-brained 
whodunit set in a Newbury Street salon 


Charles 
Street 
at 8 p.m 


and 9:30 


Now in its fifth year at the 
Stage Ill, 76 Warrenton 
(426-5225). Curtain 

at 6:30 


Playhouse 
Boston 
Tuesday through Friday 
30 pm. on 


Saturday, and at 7 


3 p.m al 


p.m r 
Sunday, with a atinee on Sunday 
Tix $12 to $16 
TIES THAT BIND: A Family Album. A\l-in 
an experimental show 
based in part on personal experience 
that examines domestic dynamics 
Presented by Odyssey Mime Theatre at the 
Dinosaur Space, 10 West Street, Boston 
(492-1724), through March 10. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$6 
TOMFOOLERY. The words and music of 
Tom Lehrer, from a time when the world 
may not have been rosy but our insolence 
was. The old math teacher's songs, 
rendered here by a quartet slicker than a 
greased slide rule, remain pithy and rele- 
vant. At the Charles Playhouse, 76 War- 
renton Street, Boston (426-6912) , through 
April 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2:30 p.m 
matinee on Wednesday. Tix $13.50 to 
$18.50 
TRAVELER IN THE DARK. Marsha Nor- 
man's new drama is as spurious and 
calculating as her ‘night, Mother was 
stunningly real. Turning on faith and science 
and Mother Goose — assorted forms of 
quackery — it’s about a renowned surgeon 
and genius who's used to having the lesser 
lights of his ditzy wife, pregocious son, and 
platitudinous preacher father revolve 
around him. Then, suddenly, he feels 
unworthy to be the center of their universe 
and wants to take off like a shooting star 
Which way out of the wilderness? What's 
bogus about Traveler isn't the path it takes; 
it's the arduous neatness of Norman's 
map. Sam Waterston, who as the surgeon 
gives a performance so overblown that 
Equity could sue him for malpractice, 
doesn't help. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory through March 
17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday (March 3 
and 4 only), with 2 p.m. matinees on Sat- 
urday February 25 only) and Sunday 
(March 4 only). Tix $8 to $19. 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL. Shaw took a 
vacation from Nietzsche, Wagner and 
Ibsen to write this seaside-resort farce 
populated by suffragettes, curmudgeons 
and a romantic dentist. At the Lyric Stage 
54 Charles Street. Boston (742-8703) 
through March 18. Curtain is at 8 pm 
Wednesday through Friday, and at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with a 3 pm 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $6.50 to $9. (See 
review in this issue. ) 
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WENX 101.7 FM, 


keep tuned in too 


best of all kinds of music. 
oldies. local groups and reggae 


commentaries 
“Boston After Dark™ to let you 
know what's going on in arts 
and entertainment. 

WFNX 101.7 FM. It’s 
as versatile as The Phoenix 
newspaper. And it’s on the air. 


The Bos 
Phoenix 
=< Air 





It’s doing for radio what the Boston Phoenix did for newspapers. 
Boston Phoenix Radio. 
It isn’t just tuned in in Boston. It’s tuned into Boston. So it helps you 


WFNX plays some of the best music in Boston. Because we play the 
from new wave and classic rock to jazz to 
And we don’t just play an hour of each 
from time to time. We play them throughout the day. 

Plus we have in-depth lifestvle features. entertainment reviews and 
And every hour on the half-hour there's 
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ON SALE NOW! 


the 
Huntington 


Theatre 
Company’ 





Plenty 








THEATER 





METRO AREA THEATRE 
ARTS GROUP, INC. 
PRESENTS: 
BERNARD SLADE 
Feb. 16-25, 8 p.m. 
SPECTATOR ARTS THEATRE 
811 Boylston St. Boston 
ACROSS FROM THE PRU. 
For info. 484-1161 0r USS 
A Non- — Organization Funded in Part By 
A Boston City Arts Grant 











ImprovBoston 


Ofeyaat=ro hae Milani eleehury-lelele 
Every Thursday — 8:30 p.m. 


RYLES 


Inman Sq., Cambridge 
Admission: $5 No reserv. necessary 


For Info. call 576-2306 














by David Hare 
Feb. 25—Mar. 18 


266-3913 
Group sales: 262-3100 
Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
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The Town is Talking! 
“WILDLY FUNNY 

and intensely dramatic 
what fun it is!” 
— Arthur Friedman, Boston Herald 


Fees 


1a 8 


FEBRUARY 17 — MARCH 1 


The Golden Age — 
. f Disney® 


Seagal Py Shows daily at 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 10 P.M. 
No 12 noon show Feb. 27-March 1 
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Camoridge Ma 02159 
334 5678 recoraing 
347-5255 office 
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“THRILLING THEATRE 


unendingly fascinating.” 
— David Brudnoy, WRKO 


“AN UNFORGETTABLE 
PERFORMANCE...” 


one of the most mesmenzingly demented 
portrayals since John Wood in Amadeus'!” 
— Chuck Kraemer, WCVB-TV 


“BRILLIANT... 


Richly entertaining!” 
— Joan Lautman, Boston Ledger 


HONOR 


+ Nixon’s Last Tape « 
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A Political Myth by 
Donald Freed and Arnold M. Stone 


HURRY! 
MUST CLOSE MARCH 18! 


Charge 720-3434 Tix 


The Next Move Theatre 
Box Office 423-5572 » Group Sales 262-3100 
See “On Stage” for details 
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BEST MUSICAL 1983! 


WINNER 7 TONY AWARDS INCLUDING BEST MUSICAL 
OUTER CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD © BEST MUSICAL 


ATs 


MUSIC BY ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER 
BASED ON ‘OLD POSSUM'S BOOK OF PRACTICAL CATS’ BY TS. ELIOT 


CHARGE TICKETS TODAY 





Mon. & Tues. at 8 p.m. 
Weds. at 2 & 8 p.m. 
Now thru May 5th! 


(617) 236-0300 ‘sam to midnight+7 Days 2 Week! 


CALL TELECHARGE 





(8) SHUBERT 





GROUP SALES CALL (617) 236-0300 Ticketron 


265 Tremont St., Boston. MA 02116/426-4520 
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THIS WEEK 





*& & & KX CHURCHICAL CHANTS OF THE 
NYABING! (Heartbeat). Nyabingi is the 
cult worship of Jah evolved by the prereg- 
gae Rasta generation. In the first field 
recording of the group's 
dance/drumming/chanting ceremonies 
producer Elliot Leib has established a 
crucial link between the spirituality of 
militant/messianic reggae songs and the 
resilient African tradition at the core of 
Rastafarian resistance. The unbridled re- 
vivalism of the Nyabingi performance fea- 
tures song styles more rhythmic than 
melodic and cCall-and-response in both 
melody and drumming. In this mix of 
Jamaican, three-part buru drumming and 
Congo-based kumina, the lead drum or 
repeater improvises in virtuoso fashion upon 
the rhythms established by the bass and 
funde drums — all spiked by exhortatory 
chanting. Slightly impenetrable, wholly 
mesmerizing 

* & & ‘2 TABU LEY (Shanachie). Sched- 
uled for US release shortly, this six-cut 
sampler by Afropop's most popular per- 
former is divided between the delicate but 
still propulsive numbers on the first side 
(‘Gagner gagner,’’ ‘‘Ibeba,"’ and 
“Loyenghe’’) and a seamless, flat-out 
sequence on the second (‘‘En amour y a 
pas de calcul,"’ ‘‘Eswi Yo Wapi,"’ and ‘King 
Sa‘'). The music's distinctive Latin under- 
pinnings can be dissected easily; as the 
requisite guitar fantasies unfold on top, 
neither overextended nor clipped, the poly- 
rhythms enguif them to bring back 
verse/chorus structure. Likewise, the well- 
defined but tricky curlicues of the Con- 
golese guitar lines — the most refined 
international style in Afropop are readily 
followed in the context of those rhythms. As 


much a revelation to pop fusionists as a 
hock to stodgy neopurists, the vocalist and 
bandleader flirts with glitz and emerges 
inscathed 

k*k*kLoved by Millions, 


NOSFERATU/WHY WHY (see address 
below). 
&&k'2Keshavan Maslak, BIG TIME 
(Daybreak). Recorded in the Netherlands 
1981, Big Time predates saxophonist 
Keshavan Maslak’s current rock and funk 
but does attest to influences like Coltrane's 
swelling lyricism and the crunch of the blues 
nm Herbie Nichols's ‘2300 Skidoo."’ 
Whether playing his darker tenor or his more 
courtly alto, Maslak is a dynamic and 
pensive improviser here, at his best when 
unencumbered by meter or chord structure 
spanning his cries over bassist John 
Lindberg’s prodigious two-chord ostinato 
on “You'll Love It’ or floating freely over 
Charles Moffett's sentient pulse on the 
anxious ballad ‘‘Big Heart."’ The rhythm 
section eggs him on nicely. especially 
pianist Misha Mengelberg. The only failure is 
‘You Left Your Big Shoe at My House."’ a 
pranky two-beat whose opening strides 
disintegrate into a joke without a punch line 
Loved by Millions’ first single relegates 
Maslak to the background but brings singer 
Pamala Lyons’s caterwauling to the fore. 
and her newly inspired amateurism gives 
both sides some of the tough. sensual 
insistence of 1977 punk — an anachronistic 
definition that's meant as a compliment 
( ‘Nosferatu’’/*'Why Why" ts available from 
2350 Broadway, Suite 1134, New York 
10024. Big Time is available from Daybreak 
Express, Box 250, Van Brunt Station 
Brooklyn 11215.) ° 
* * & '2Microscopic Septet, TAKE THE 
Z TRAIN (Press). Few records released in 
1983 exhibit as muCh wit. precision, and 
panache as this left-field entry by a 
axophone-quartet-plus-rhythm-section 
that juxtaposes everything from tangos to 
reed unisons to schlock like 
Days To give such 


V 
delicious 


Ellingtonian 
Those 
rampant eclecticisn 


Were the 
.conesi the 
cores by soprano saxophonist Phillip 
Johnston and pianist Joel Forrester use the 
full potential of the horn front 
camouflaging the lack of stellar soloists by 
emphasizing each players strengths and 
keeping the few solos short. The absence of 
familiar names in the personnel and the 
vicissitudes of small-label distribution will 
keep the album a secret from many, but you 
shouldn't be among them. (The Press label 
iS distributed by New Music Distribution 
Service. 500 Broadway, New York 10012.) 
*& & *X Errol Parker, GRAFFITI (Sahara). 
&*x*k*xErrol Parker, TRIBUTE TO 
THELONIOUS MONK (Sahara). Each of 
the four compositions on the pianist’s 
Graffiti is shaped in the same polymetric, 
bitonal manner, moving from overdubbed 
drumming through polyphonic piano-and- 
horn statements and improvisations of the 
theme and fading back down to high hat 
and bass drum. Although the absence of a 
tonal center (without the absence of 
tonality) suggests parallels to harmolodics, 
Parker's theories offer none of the kick of 
free jazz. there's no interaction between the 
rhythm section and the front line. But for all 
ts dogged monotony, Graffiti is mightily 
nfectious, with the pull of Parker's bitonal 
olos, the hypnotic drumming, the two 
horns’ skirting of chaos, and the brisk, funky 
dispatch of his themes and turnarounds 
Parker's Monk tribute is the oddest of the 
recent slew of such homages. consisting of 
a bunch of standards that have little to do 


line 
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Off the record 


compiled by Mark Moses 


with Monk. His loving disfigurations of ‘Blue 
Moon" and ‘Autumn Leaves” rarely evoke 
Monk; subverted by perverse tempos, 
cantilevered solos, and broken chords 
they're more like Parker's early model, Errol 
Garner. Take it as one eccentric's tip of the 
hat to the grandest eccentric of all 

* & & ‘2 Van Halen, 1984 (Warner Bros.). 
The single, ‘‘Jump."’ is an electronically 
jriven, arty overture that thanks to Eddie 
Van Halen's spectacularly gauche guitar 
solo nonetheless qualifies as a history- 
making heavy-metal hit. And the rest is just 
history-making heavy metal, of a quality 
unknown to Def Leppard and Quiet Riot 
‘Panama™ may recycle ‘‘Jump"’ too im- 
mediately, the sexism of ‘Drop Dead Legs” 
is repulsive, and David Lee Roth remains a 
boor. But ‘‘Hot for Teacher"’ is a teenage 
male fantasy so unabashed it's tinged with 
innocence, and the concluding ‘‘House of 
Pain’’ embraces every musical cliché in the 
heavy-metal handbook and still manages to 
fascinate 


PREVIOUS 


kkk kHUsker DU, METAL CIRCUS 
(SST, EP). A mere seven songs, only one of 
them shorter than two minutes, this EP 
presents a superb hard(core) rock band 
whose songwriting now matches and ex- 
ceeds the fury of its delivery. Bob Mouid's 
guitar tone is chopped and channeled; 
bassist Greg Norton moves earth beneath 
drummer Grant Hart's tireless ballistics 
Side one rearticulates the jabbering desper- 
ation of 1982 début Land Speed Record 
within the firm boundaries of 1983 followup 
Everything Falls Apart, all with an anthemic 
surge that recalls punk stridence stripped of 








dealism. The second side details the 
extremes of hardcore panic, as in the 
tutters and nightmares of ‘‘Lifeline,”’ the 


chaos and paranoia of ‘‘Out on a Limb." 
*&kk';zJason and the Scorchers, 
FERVOR (Praxis/EMi, EP). Recorded at 
Sam Phillips's studio (and proud of it), this 
début EP ranges through C&W and 
country-tinged rock with a sustained mix of 
old and new. borrowed and blue. Leader 
Jason Ringenberg’s lonely tenor and the 
ommotion of the band reject mere rev 
and so does Ringenberg’s fresh 
ymmand of the genre's requisite themes of 
jread and redemption (‘‘Harvest Moon’’) 
There are some stolen melodies here 
(‘Help There's a Fire’’ comes right out of 
Subterranean Homesick Blues'') and 
grandiose lines, but there's also a straight 
country ballad, ‘‘Pray for Me, Mama (I'ma 
Gypsy Now).”’ that aches with the rough- 
hewn poignance of the meatiest exponents 
of the high and lonesome sound 
* & & &Carl Kress and George Barnes, 
TWO GUITARS (Stash). 
* & &'2Cari Kress and George Barnes, 
TWO GUITARS AND A HORN (Stash). 
These delightful collaborations by a little- 
known duo of studio jazz guitarists have 
been culled from their early work in New 
York during the years 1962-1965. The two 
enjoyed a rare sympathy: Carl Kress could 
play a chord for each beat while George 
Barnes spun fleet, single-string solos; Kress 
could work harmonically sophisticated 
chordal variations on the melody while 
Barnes hurled arpeggios and syncopated 
riffs. Two Guitars, with its program of 13 
brief duets, is probably the LP to own for 
guitarists and guitar fans. On Two Guitars 
and a Horn, Bud Freeman's tenor sax joins 
the duo for five tracks to produce a rarefied 
salon sound that recalls Django Reinhardt's 
Hot Club work. Barnes's ‘‘Something Ten- 
der’ is apt to evoke the elegance of a 
Renorr film; Freeman's light tone and vibrato 
remind you of his influence on Lester Young 
* & John Lennon and Yoko Ono, MILK 
AND HONEY (PolyGram). Despite a few 
renewed nods to uptempo rock, this major 
label album of demos (it was intended as a 
sequel to Double Fantasy) shows that by 
1980 John Lennon was a changed 
ented man who was beginning to champion 


erence 


con 


the insularity and domesticity he had always 
disparaged in Paul McCartney's work 
Nothing wrong with that in fact, the trifles 
here (the sketchy ‘ (Forgive Me) My Flower 
Princess,"’ the mild calypso of ‘Borrowed 
) are eclipsed by the vigor: the dizzy 
Nobody Told Me,"’ the humor of 
I'm Stepping Out,”’ the ageless schmaltz of 
the rough take of “Grow Old with Me 
Yoko chips in best with ‘Sleepless Night,"’ a 
soundtrack for tossing and turning, but “Let 
Me Count the Ways,” her Elizabeth Barrett 
to John's Robert Browning, has the labori 
Ous quality of a bad _ piano-class 
recital 
* & *&'2Minutemen, BUZZ OR HOWL 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF HEAT (SST, 
EP). With its bluesy stomping, dissonant 
Slide guitars, and improvisation, this EP 
shows the Minutemen taking the 
iconoclasm of hardcore into some unnamed 
minimalist avant-garde jazz rock. The three 
studio tracks here (especially ‘‘Cut’’) 
which are. sung by- bassist Mike Watt 
feature some of guitarist / vocalist D. Boon's 
most grating and eccentric guitar soloing 
And the live tracks, especially the 
funk /tusion riff of ‘'l Felt like a Gringo" and 
the guest horn solos of “The Product,”’ 
attain a level of freewheeling sophistication 
that matches the band’s skeptical leftism 
a level far removed from know-nothing punk 
aesthetics 
&kkxkTHE PARACHUTE CLUB 
(RCA/Current). This début by a white 
sexually integrated, eight-piece dance band 
plays a lot faster and looser with the 
rhythms behind the lyrics’ earnest radical- 
ism than bohemian correctness requires 


Time 


yrics of 


Embracing disco without guilt or chic 
mongering, the Parachute Club make no 
excuses for even their most baroque 


variations. the light, dreamy electronics of 
Free Up Yourself,"’ the slinky sleaze of 
Hot in Pursuit,"” the unabashed Latin 
percussion of ‘Tobago Style. "’ The record's 


soulful fluidity, due largely to Lorraine 
Segato’s deep. biuesy yrowl. never flags 
not even through the hazier lyrics (‘‘She Tell 
You ‘Alienation’’). And in the anthem 
Rise Up the band uses its ensemble 





















interaction to act out the song's call to 
arms 
* & Yes, 90125 (Atco). Yes's single ‘Own 
r ofa Lonely Heart’ 1s a we elected grat 
ag of styles: a strong dance-guitar riff, a 
te but sir ja a crackerjack mix 4 
vith pings of synth flash and finge at - 
Af he sweetly intricate choral arrange m 
ments of ‘Leave It’ take the v 3! pithiness @ 
t past Yes work up a Couple tche Yet © 
the remainder of this reunion record ts shrill anf 
ind discouragingly teenage (the smug “It Oo 
Can Happen” and ‘City of Love’) despite Zz 
ing, and Trevor Horn's airtight sound 
oO 
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*&*x*k*kDonna Summer, BAD GIRLS 
(Casablanca, 1979). Her greatest-hits col 
On the Radio, made the case for 
Donna Summer as pop-single nm 
herself, but this double set con 
Giorgio Moroder, and Pete 
Bellotte as the biggest pop production 
influence since Phil Spector. Summer 
had recorded elaborate fantasies before 
(the landmark ‘| Feel Love,"’ the epic fairy 
tale of Once upon a Time) and has laid 
down bedrock fundamentals since (She 
Works Hard for the Money), but Bad Girls 
Jrew on all her roles at once. Not only did 
she rock Out (most notoriously on ‘Hot 
Stuff’). she seized the opportunity to shed 
her earlier icon status for flesh and blood 
(The most compressed example of how she 
collaborated with Moroder was the way 
Dim All the Lights’’ shifted from seductive 
ballad to electronic thump with no loss of 
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ainstay in 
spite o 


firmed her 
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fury) Amid the languorous hedonism 
(‘Sunset People’) and baroque innocence 
(“Our Love.’ “Journey to the Center of 


Your Heart’’),. there was the number-one 
title single that said more about disco’s 
opportunism and self-loathing than any 
number has since. The cultural context may 


have required such a song. But five years 


ater, performers are still learning from it, as 
well as from the rest of the albun As you 

ght expect. procuring Bad Girls pretty 
easy Beep beep. indeed 























BOSTON Kenmore Fitness Center 


CAMBRIDGE Central Square 
536 Massachusetts Ave. 492-4680 





542 Commonwealth Avenue 266-5643 






























































































MEDFORD Felisway Shopping Plaza 
682 Felisway | 391-2751 


WATERTOWN Watertown Square 
23 Main St. / 926-2700 


obics* jazz+ nautilus» ballet» modems. tap+ dancercise« stretch & tone 


WELLESLEY (HILLS) Wells Racquet Club 
34 Washington St 
(across from Grossman's) 

NEW YORK CITY Greenwich Village 
400 Lafayete St 









237-6465 












260-0453 
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These listings run from Saturday, February 25, 
to Sunday, March 4. 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Gorky Park: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Sudden Impact: through Thurs., 7, 9:10 
Charlotte's Web: Sat., Sun., the 25th and 26th, 


1:30 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

Call for features and times. 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

li: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

tit: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:45 

IV: Unfaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

t: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:45 
lt; Unfaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

ii: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 

IV: Lassiter: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30 

V: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45 

BROCKTON, Sack |-IV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

|: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

ll: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:55 

lil: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
IV: Reckless: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:15, 9:15 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

i: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

i: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:05, 


9:30 

i: Unfaithtully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45 

DANVERS, Sack |-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

I: Angel: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. show 

i: Reckless: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:20 p.m. show 

lit: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 p.m. show 

IV: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:25, 6:10, 7:55, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:20 p.m. 
show 

V: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:10, 5:30, 8, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:25 a.m. show 
Vi: Yentl: through Thurs., 4:10, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., 
12:25 a.m. show 

The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: Sat., Sun, the 
25th and 26th, 1, 2:40 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

|: Silkwood: through Thurs., 7:40, 10:05; Sat., 
Sun, mats., 12:45, 3, 5:15 

It: Lassiter: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3, 5 

DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-2100) 

950 Providence St. 

i: Star 80: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

il: Angel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Lassiter: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Scarface: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Reckless: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Footloose: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

i: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45 

i: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 


iit: Reckless: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

IV: Unfaithtully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

V: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:45 

Vi: Lassiter: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30 

NATICK, Sack I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

k: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show 

lt; Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
tt: Footloose: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 

IV: Star 80: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., Sun., no 1:05 or 3:15 shows; Fri., Sat., 
1:45 show 

The Smurfs and the Magic Flute: Sat., Sun. the 
25th and 26th, 1,3 

V: Angel: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 

Vi: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

|: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 

li: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Heat and Dust: ali week, 7:10, 9:30; Sat. the 
25th, mats. 1, 4; Sun. the 26th, mat. 4 

i: Fanny and Alexander: all week, 8; Sat.-Sun. 
mats., 1, 4:30 

it: Pauline at the Beach: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat. the 25th mats., 2, 4; Sun. the 26th mat., 
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PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

i: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

it: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 
9:45 

iit: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 


Route 1 and Squire Road 

I: Hot Dog: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Call for times. 
It: Scarface: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Footloose: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Danny Rose: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Star 80: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vit: Angel: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vill: Big Chill: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IX: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

X: Lassiter: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
SAUGUS, General Cinema (321-1345) 

Route 1 

i: Untaithfully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:45 





What's up, rebbe? 


SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 

I: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:35, 5:40, 
7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Star 80; through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

i: Lassiter: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 


IV: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3:10, 5:30, 7:55, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. show 
V: Angel: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun. the 19th, 11:30 

Vi: Footloose: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vil: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

Vill: Reckless: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:40, 6:30, 
8:20, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

IX: Scarface: through Thurs., 1, 4:05, 7:15, 10:20 
X: Rear Window: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:40; Sat., Sun., the 25th and 26th, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 

Xb Yentl: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:10, 9:45; 
Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. show 

Xi: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:45, 8:30 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Local Hero: Sat., 3:40, 7:45 

Atlantic City: Fri., Sat., 5:45, 9:45 

Dawn of the Dead: Sat., midnight 

Baby, It’s You: starts Sun. the 26th, 6, 10 
Lianna: starts Sun. the 26th, 8; Sun. mat., 4 
Land of Look Behind: Wed.-Sat., 7:50; Sat. the 
3rd mat., 4:15 

The Harder They Come: Wed.-Sat., 6, 9:30 

The Decline: Fri., Sat., the 2nd and 3rd, midnight 
STONEHAM, General Cinema | & I! (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

t: Sudden Impact: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; 
Sun.-Thurs. mats. 2, 4:20 

i: Hot Dogs: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4:30 

WALTHAM, General Cinema | & |! (890-1064) 
477 Winter St. 

i: Sudden impact: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; 
Sat. the 18th mat., 2; Sun.-Thurs. mats., 2, 4:20 
i: Hot Dogs: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats, 2, 4:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 

lt: Angel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

iit: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: Star 80: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Lassiter: through Thurs. Call for times. 
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606 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 424-1500 
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> OOuced Oy RAI - RADIOTE LE VISIONE!TALIANA 
A SACIS Fim 





$6 


“The most sophisticated kind 
of bittersweet comedy ....BASILEUS QUARTET’ 
marks Carpi as a director of consequence... 


he recalls the late Luis Bunuel.”’ 
Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


reais ¥ Nol 
* 
starring PLERRE MALET and HECTOR ALTERIO 
MICHEL VITOLD OMERO ANTONUTTI 


“Witty, intelligent...has much of 
the purity of tone and leanness 


of line of the marvelous music.” 
—Vincent Canby, New York Times 
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1:55, 4:45, 7:30, 9:55 
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BOSTON GLOBE 


Jay Carr 


a a a 


Stunning...One of the 
best American movies 
I've seen in along time. }{ 
A beautiful visionary 


‘Vivid and remarkable 
itis rare 
to see a modern movie 


pertinence, mythical 
sweep and also a sense 
ro} Male laslolaum Olale| alr lela 


AY 


ONE OF THE !MPORTANT FILMS OF 1984...A MILESTONE’ 


Remarkably lush...a 

4 warmly sympathetic 
movie...a haunting 
visual poem 


Funny, masterful and 
poetic, El Norte’ hasa 
luminous, stately 
beauty that lifts the 
story Into the reaim of 
fable. One of the 
sleeper triumphs of the 
new year 


deal refer 
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INCLUDING 


BEST ACTOR - Tom Conti 
BEST SCREENPLAY 


(Based on Material from Another Medium) 


- Julius J. Epstein 
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A FIRM BY CARLOS SAURA 


T FOREIGN FILM 


an DRIDAY or 1008s ot: 1054 


A UNIVERAAL CLAIC 


JAMES STEWART 
» ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 


—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


“THRILLING! ‘VERTIGO’ captures the dizzying, 
irrational nature of love and sex with devilish brilliance” 


KIM NOVAK 


r=, VERTIGO 





2:00, 5:00, 7:40, 10:20 


COPYRIGHI 283 ORION PIC TURES INC J 


1:30, 3:30, 5:40, 7:55, 10:05 






















These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Saturday, February 25, 
to Sunday, March 4. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8, 9:45 

ll: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

BEACON HILL I, I! & Il (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Fanny and Alexander: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 
8 








i: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 

5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

i: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 

7:45, 10 

CHARLES I, I & tl (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

I: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 

8, 10 

il: The Right Stuff: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8:15 

it: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30 

5:45, 8, 10 

CHER! |, il & tl (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

{: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 

5:30, 8, 10:20 

ll: Silkwood: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 

10 

il: Lassiter: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:45, 9:45 

CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

|: Angel: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:40, 6:25, 8:15, 

10:15 

ll: Footloose: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 

7:45, 10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

|: Entre Nous: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 

3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Fri. and Sat. at midnight; Sun 

the 26th no 10:30 a.m. show 

ll: The Dresser: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 

12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri. and Sat. at 

midnight; Sun. the 26th no 10:15 a.m. show 

ii: Entre Nous: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
~ 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Sun. the 26th no 10:15 

a.m. show. 

IV: Zelig: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 1, 

2:30, 4, 5:30, 7, 8:30, 10; Fri. and Sat. 11:45 p.m.; 

Sun. the 26th no 10 and 11:30 a.m. shows 

V: The Night of the Shooting Stars: through 


Film listings 


Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri. and Sat 
at midnight; Sun. the 26th, no 10 a.m. show 

Vi: Strange Invaders: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri. and Sat. 11:45 p.m.; Sun 
the 26th no 10 a.m. show 

Vil: Can She Bake a Cherry Pie?: through Thurs., 
10:10 a.m., 12:10 2:10, 4:10, 6:10, 8:10, 10:10; 
Fri. and Sat. at midnight; Sun. the 26th no 10:10 
a.m. show 

Vill: The Good Fight: through Thurs., 6:30, 8:15, 
10; Fri. and Sat. at midnight 

IX: And the Ship Sails On: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:30, 3, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Sun. the 26th no 10 
a.m. show 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 

Exeter Street at Newbury 

Unfaithtully Yours: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8, 9:45 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

I: El norte: all week, 1:45, 4:30, 7:20, 10:10 

i: Basileus Quartet: all week, 1:55, 4;45, 7:30, 
9:55 

lil: Reuben Reuben: all week, 1:25, 3:25, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

IV: Vertigo: all week, 2, 5, 7:40, 10:20 

V: Carmen: all week, 1:30, 3:30, 5:40, 7:55, 10:05 
PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:20, 4, 5:35, 7:10, 8:45, 10:20 

Pi ALLEY | & Il (227-6676) 

1: Star 80: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 10 

ll: Scarface: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:45 
PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER (361-6111) 
17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park 

Call for feature and times. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

|: Terms of Endearment: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 10 

i: Unfaithfully Yours: througn Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 10 

It: Silkwood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 10 
IV: Blame It on Rio: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

V: Reuben Reuben: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 10 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 

111 Washington Street 

Star 80: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun 
mats., 3, 5 

Golden Seal: Sat.-Mon., 1 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, Ii & Ill (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

|: Lassiter: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li; Angel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Broadway Danny Rose: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Yentt: through Thurs. Call for times. 








V: Footloose: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

|: Confidentially Yours: all week, 6, 8, 10; Sat., 
Sun., Mon. mats., 2, 4 

i; La balance: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., Sun 
mat., 3:30 

Baby It’s You: starts Fri., 7:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 
3:35 

Year of Living Dangerously: starts Fri., 5:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Vertigo: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:55, 10:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:15 

The Trouble with Harry: starts Fri. Fri-Sun. 1:40, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:40; Mon.-Thurs., 4, 6, 8, 10; 
Fri., Sat. mats. 11:40 a.m. 

The Black Stallion: Sat. the 25th, 11 a.m. 

The Pirates of Penzance: Sat. the 3rd, 11 a.m. 
FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

i: Sudden impact: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; 
Fri-Sun. mats., 2, 4:20 

it: Gorky Park: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:35; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 JFK St. 

The Leopard: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8:15 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATER (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

|: Broadway Danny Rose: all week, noon, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 9:50 

Nosferatu: Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Wolfen: Fri., Sat., the 2nd and 3rd, 12:15 a.m. 
il: Silkwood: all week, noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 
Caligula: Sat., 11:30 

Pink Flamingos: Fri., Sat., the 2nd and 3rd, 
midnight 

I: Life of Brian: Sat. the 25th, 12:30, 4:05, 7:50 
Meaning of Life: Sat. the 25th, 2:10, 5:45, 9:50 
Caligula: Sat. the 25th, 11:30 

Educating Rita: Sun. the 26th, 3:20, 7:50 
Victor, Victoria: Sun. the 26th, 1, 5:20, 9:50 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High: Mon., 1, 4:20, 
7:50 

Rock 'n’ Roll High School: Mon., 2:40, 6, 9:30 
Under Fire: Tues., 3:10, 7:40 

Missing: Tues., 1, 5:25, 9:55 

Rebel Without a Cause: Wed., noon, 4, 8:10 
East of Eden: Wed., 2, 6, 10:10 

Pirates of Penzance: Thurs., 12:30, 4:05, 7:50 

A Hard Day’s Night: Thurs., 2:30, 6:05, 9:55 
Eraserhead: Fri., 2:10, 4:55, 7:50 
Freaks: Fri., 1, 3:45, 6:30, 9:45 
Return of the Secaucus 7: Sat. the 3rd, noon, 
3:50, 7:50 
Lianna: Sat. the 3rd, 1:55, 5:45, 9:45 
Baby, It’s You: Sun. the 4th, 12:30, 4, 7:40 
Days of Heaven: Sun. the 4th, 2:20, 5:50, 9:35 
OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 
The Golden Age of Disney: through Thurs., 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10; Sat. the 25th and Sun. the 26th mats., 
noon 
ORSON WELLES I, li & Iii (868-3600) 








1001 Mass. Ave. 

|: The Compieat Beatles: ali week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

i: Unfaithtully Yours: all week, 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8:05, 10 

Pink Floyd’s the Wall: Fri., Sat. midnight 

lil: Blame It on Rio: all week, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
Flash Gordon: Fri., Sat., midnight 


FILM SPECIALS 


BENARENA FILM SOCIETY presents films for 
Black History Month, Saturdays through Febru- 
ary at 6 and 8 p.m. at the African American 
Institute of Northeastern University (AAMARP), 
40 Leon St. Boston. Admission $3; cail 
262-9136. Feb. 25: racist Warner Bros. cartoons. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents films in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, downstairs. All films free. Feb. 26 at 3 p.m.: 
Sounder, with Cicely Tyson; free. Also, silent 
films Mon. at 6:30 p.m. Feb. 27: Fred Niblo’s Ben 
Hur, with Ram6n Navarro. 
BRANDEIS FILM COLLECTIVE presents films 
Tues. at 7 and 9:30 p.m. in the Levin Ballroom, 
Brandeis University Waltham. Admission $1.50; 
call 894-6191. Feb. 28: Roger Corman’s Little 
Shop of Horrors. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY PROGRAMMING 
BOARD presents films for $2; call 647-2167. Feb. 
26 at 7 p.m. in the Intl. Lounge, Brandeis 
University, Waltham: Jesus Christ Superstar. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents movies about parties 
Fridays at 7 and 9 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $2.50.Mar. 2: 
Gunnel Lindblom's Summer Paradise. 
CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pearl 
St., Camb., presents free films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
Feb. 28: Bringing Up Baby. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (793-7441), 950 Main St., 
Worcester, presents films from the new German 
cinema, Mondays at 7 p.m. in room 320, 
Academic Center. Free. Feb. 27: Wir 
Wunderkinder, German with English subtitles. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films Fri.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50. Feb. 25 and 26: Julien 
Duvivier's Carrot Top. Mar. 2-4: Marcel Carné's 
The Cheaters. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents films from the Adenauer 
period, in German with English subtitles, Fridays 
at 6 p.m. Free. Mar. 2: Peter Wirth's Arms and the 
Man 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-7673), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester, presents /van the Terrible, Part 
1, Mar. 4 at 2 p.m. Tickets $4, students $2. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass 
Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun 
Donation $2. Feb. 26 at 7:30 p.m.: Josef von 
Sternberg's An American Tragedy. Mar. 1 at 7:30 
p.m.: Josef von Sternberg'’s Crime and Punish- 
ment. Mar. 4 at 7:30 p.m.: Douglas Sirk's The 
Magnificent Obsession. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) at the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb. Admission $2. Feb. 25 at 7:30 p.m.: 
Godard's Made in USA. Feb. 25 at 9:30 p.m.: 








Godard's Contempt. Feb. 27: Robert Flaherty's 
Man of Aran. Feb. 28 at 5 p.m.: Frank Capra's Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town. Feb. 28 at 8 p.m.: Ernst 
Lubitsch's Design for Living. Feb. 29 at 5 and 8 
p.m.: Sergei Eisenstein's Que viva Mexico! 
LOWELL NATL. HISTORICAL PARK presents 
“Movies at Market Mills,” Fri. at 7 p.m. and Sun. 
at 3 p.m. at the Park Visitor Center, Market Mills, 
Market and Dutton Sts., Lowell. Free; call 
459-1000. Feb. 26: The Time Machine. Mar. 2 
and 4: Woody Allen's Sleeper. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(731-2340, ext. 46) presents “Eis Aiona, the 
Circle,” “Internal Forms,” and “The Northern 
Wall,” by Dominique Martins; and Jean 
Cocteau’s ‘Blood of a Poet,”’ Feb. 29 at 7:30 p.m. 
in room C-9, Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline 
Ave., Boston. Admission $2. 

MIT FILM/VIDEO SECTION (253-1606), 275 
Mass. Ave., Camb., screens films Mondays at 7 
p.m. Free. Feb. 27: Trap Door, super-8 movie by 
“‘no-wave” artists Scott and Beth B. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Camb., presents 
films Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. Mar. 1: “The 
Romantic Rebellion: Dégas and Delacroix.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9377), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents Columbia 
Studios films Fridays at 5:30 and 8 p.m.; $3 each 
film. Feb. 28: Howard Hawks's Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Mar. 2 at 5:30 p.m.: Blake Edwards's 
Experiment in Terror. Mar. 2 at 8 p.m.: Frank 
Capra’s Rain or Shine. Also Feb. 25 at noon: 
More Than Bows and Arrows, on the Native 
American contribution to US culture. Also on 
Mar. 1: Korosawa’s The Hidden Fortress. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston, presents Disney classics; ad- 
mission $5, under 15, $3, elderly and students, 
$4. Feb. 18-26 at 12:45 p.m.: The Reluctant 
Dragon. Mar. 2 and 9 at 8 p.m.: Robinson Crusoe. 
Mar. 3, 4, 10 and 11 at 12:45 p.m.: “Mickey and 
the Seal’’ and ‘‘Willie: The Operatic Whale.” 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7 145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 p.m.; 
free. Feb. 29: “Anthony Burgess’s Rome’ and 
“Peter Ustinov's Leningrad.” 

NORTH SHORE GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE 
(745-3848) presents Track //, a Canadian docu- 
mentary on police attacks on gays, Feb. 28 at 7 
p.m. at Salem State College, Meier Bidg. 
Screening Room. Free. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
Wednesdays at the Basement Gallery, 35 
Kingston St. Boston; Fridays and Sundays at the 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline; and Saturdays at the Modern Times 
Café, 134 Hampshire St., Camb. Admission $3 
Feb. 25 at 9 p.m. at Modern Times: “'Mo- 
tion/Emotion,”’ animated films by Karen Aqua 
Feb. 26 at 7:30 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center 
White Heat. Feb. 29 at 8 p.m. at Basement 
Gallery: ‘“‘Motion/Emotion,”’ animated films by 
Karen Aqua. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester, presents “A Knight at 
the Movies,’ film series with lectures and 
demonstrations of medieval weaponry, alternate 
Thursdays at 2 and 7 p.m. Admission $1. Mar. 1: 
Alexander Nevsky. 
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SHERWOOD PRODUCTIONS and SIDNEY KIMMEL Present A STANLEY DONEN FILM 

MICHAEL CAINE JOSEPH BOLOGNA 

VALERIE HARPER MICHELLE JOHNSON DEMI MOORE Executive Producer LARRY GELBART goes 
- Screenplay by CHARLIE PETERS and LARRY GELBART Produced and Directed by STANLEY DONEN 

[- mastmcteo soumo 1 . 


I = ORE MAL mach 
R= 1) mtqumnes accompamving OM VARESE SARABANDE RECORDS 
{ vance on a Guam | 


~ 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 


BLAME IT ON RIO 
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“Unfaithfully Your 


See it with someone you trust. 





‘*“The Compleat Beatles’ is Fab!’ 


— Boston Globe 


THE COMPLEAT 





A Delilah Films Production 
1984 TeleCulture Inc. All rights reserved. 


Executive Producers Stephanie Bennett | Directed by 


and Jeannie Sakol 


LES 


Patrick Montgomery 


TeleCulture 





1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 


(also 12 Midnight Fri. & Sat.) 





NASTASSJA KINSKI 





Ew 





1:00, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8:05, 10:00 








THE MOVIE QUIZ 


A free pass to the first 25 people who correctly 


What Beatles soundtrack won a 
Grammy Award for Best Original 


(868-3603, on Monday between 5:00 and 5:30 please.) 


answer the following question 


Score for Film or Television? 





THE LATE SHOWS 


Friday & Saturday at Midnight 


jon Fe We Ver 





12:00 12:00 





March 3 & 4 


BEAjits 


12:00 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, FEBRUARY 28, 1984 


Film strips — 


compiled by Owen Glieberman 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Trouble with Harry (1955). The Hitchcock renaissance 
continues with the rerelease of one of the director's quirkier movies, a black comedy about 
a mysterious corpse that’s discovered by the residents of a tiny village. The comedy of 
errors over who's responsible for the stranger's death soon balloons into a cheeky farce 
about a dead body that just won't seem to stay buried. The movie stars Edmund Gwynn, 
John Forsythe, and the one and only Jerry ‘‘Beaver’’ Mathers, but the most intriguing cast 
member (at least as far as this year is concerned) is 20-year-old Shirley MacLaine, who 
made her screen début here playing a whimsical widow who falls for Forsythe. Bernard 
Herrmann wrote the score. Opens Friday, March 2, at the Coolidge Corner and the Brattle 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS (1984). The new film 
from director Taylor Hackford (An Officer 
and a Gentleman) is a complicated roman- 
tic thriller based on Jacques Tourneur's 
1947 film noir Out of the Past. Set in Los 
Angeles and Mexico, it stars Jeff Bridges, 
Rachel Ward, and James Woods. Cinema 
57, Circle, suburbs 

*& * XK AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY (1931). 
Josef von Sternberg’s adaptation of the 
Dreiser novel isn't as showy as George 
Stevens's 1951 version (called A Place in 
the Sun), but Sternberg’s melodramatic 
flair brings it closer to the book's dark spirit 
Phillips Holmes plays the young man torn 
between his poor, pregnant girlfriend and 
the wealthy girl who falls in love with him. 
Fine performances all around. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

@®AND THE SHIP SAILS ON (1984). 
Perhaps the most tedious extravaganza of 
Federico Fellini's career (and by now, that's 
saying something). A crew of opera 
singers, art patrons, and royalty — the 
cream of the European aristocracy — has 
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gathered for a magnificent ocean voyage to 
pay homage to a deceased diva. Fellini is 
trying for another gaudy spectacle movie, a 
romp through the color and turmoil of Italy 
on the evé of World War |, but since his 
‘characters’ are just a bunch of stiffs in 
tuxedos, the only emotion he succeeds in 
rousing is a kind of vague contempt. Why 
does this man keep making movies? His 
work has devolved into something painfully 
bitter and shallow: a paean to dehumaniza- 
tion. With Freddie Jones. Copley Place 

*® ANGEL (1984). There's not much skin on 
display in this exploitation quickie about a 
teenage prostitute, and not much wit or 
craft or intelligence either. The movie is a 
notable variant of the Sunset Strip genre 
(Hardcore, Vice Squad, etc.) in that it’s 
almost defiantly unsleazy. Director Robert 
Vincent O'Neill turns the LA nightworld of 
pimps and weirdos into a harmless collec- 
tion of misfits, a great big happy family that 
finds its livelihood disrupted by a homicidal 
maniac who's bumping off the hookers, one 
by one. A swarthy, sullen young actress 
named Donna Wilkes essays the lead role, 
and Cliff Gorman is the white-knight cop 
who saves her from a life of eternal 
degradation. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
kk KX KXATLANTIC CITY (1981). Louis 
Malle directed this droll, sweet-spirited film 
about a courtly-looking numbers runner 
(Burt Lancaster) who stumbles onto a 
cache of stolen cocaine and begins to 
squire his neighbor (Susan Sarandon) 
around town, living out his dreams of being 
a big-wheel gangster. Malle’s affectionate 
sensibility turns this slight story into a grand 


movie — one that sees the fulfillment of 
even the junkiest dreams as a sort of 
miracle. There is such depth of feeling in 
Lancaster's rueful performance that his 
petty lusts and heartaches come to seem 
unimaginably rich. From a screenplay by 
John Guare. Somerville Theatre. 


**k XBABY, IT’S YOU (1983). Working 
from a conventional punk-meets-deb ro- 
mance, writer/director John Sayles fash- 
ioned a movie full of charm and insight, a 
Story of two characters who've spent their 
lives honing their acts. Jill (Rosanna 
Arquette) is a well-heeled Jewish debutante 
who dreams of becoming a Broadway star; 
Sheik (Vincent Spano) is a glamorous 
street kid who models himself on Sinatra but 
can't sing a lick. The two become an item, 
but like everyone else in the movie they 
don't communicate — they audition for 
each other. Sayles is a delicate satirist who 
can nudge behavior into absurdity. He 
observes the pair's role playing with a 
poignant eye, and the result is an extremely 
deft comedy of manners. Coolidge Corner, 
Somerville Theatre. 

BEN-HUR (1926). A silent version featuring 
Mexican actor Ramén Novarro as the hulky 
hero and a chariot race that's supposed to 
be spectacular. Directed by Fred Niblo 
Boston Public Library 
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* *XCAN SHE BAKE A CHERRY PIE? 
(1984). Henry Jaglom's latest effort is a 
shaggy-dog comedy so eccentric it almost 
dares you to like it. Karen Black and Michael 
Emil, the film's fractured love pair, are like 
warbly echoes of the screen's screwball 
romantic past — funhouse-mirror reflec- 
tions of Hepburn and Grant. Jaglom wants 
to make a Serious plea for the plight of the 
modern urban neurotic, but though the 
movie has some fresh, funny moments 
(especially when the jabbering Emil goes 
into one of his logic-crazed spiels), the 
director's semi-improvisatory style is little 
more than a way of dressing up old clichés 
in punk couture. Copley Place, Charles. 
**x*XTHE COMPLEAT BEATLES 
(1983). This sprightly overview of the 
Beatles’ story isn't the great documentary it 
could have been, but it gets the job done — 
and without a lot of teary-eyed nostalgia. 
Director Patrick Montgomery is smart 
enough not to explain what the Fab Four 
“‘meant’’ or why they were loved. Instead, 
he skips briskly from one noteworthy event 
to another, beginning with a scrupulous 
history of the band’s lesser-known, mid- 
‘50s days, moving through its assorted 
personnel changes, and then on to 
Beatlemania, Sgt. Pepper, Yoko — the 
works. The movie's tacit message is that the 
Beatles are ancient history now — which is 
quite true, but a disquieting realization all 
the same. Orson Welles. 

%& & KCONTEMPT (1964). One of Jean- 
Luc Godard’s most accessible (and pain- 
ful) films, a dark, searching study of the 
desperation felt by a scriptwriter (Michel 
Piccoli) as as he observes the growing 
hatred his wife (Brigitte Bardot) has for 














him. Godard can’t resist throwing in a 
grandiose subplot about a film director 
(played by Fritz Lang) working on a glossy 
production of The Odyssey, but much of the 
movie is emotionally charged — something 
almost unheard of in Godard. With Jack 
Palance. Harvard Film Archive. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (1935). Four 
years after his epochal performance in Fritz 
Lang's M (see below), Peter Lorre turned 
his attention to humanizing another tor- 
mented sociopath — Crime and Punish- 
ment's Raskoinikov. Josef von Sternberg 
directed this adaptation of the Dostoyevsky 
classic. Harvard-Epworth Church. 


* & KX THE DECLINE OF WESTERN CiVv- 
ILIZATION (1981). Penelope Spheeris's 
remarkable documentary on the Los An- 
geles hardcore punk scene is a scary, 
almost morbid contemplation of ugliness 
and despair — a movie that makes the 
horror of the punk spectacle at once 
palpable and hypnotic. Interspersing inter- 
views with concert footage, Spheeris in- 
troduces us to bands like Black Flag, the 
Germs, Catholic Discipline, and Fear, and 
the effect is like descending, circle by circle, 
into a Cultural inferno. Few of these 
performers can play their instruments or 
carry a tune, but their violent gatherings 
aren't concerts so much as California tribal 
rites. X are featured doing a rather sloppy 
version of ‘Beyond and Back."’ Somerville 
Theatre 

* KX DESIGN FOR LIVING (1933). Noel 
Coward's play about a gir! who leaves her 
attractive but impecunious suitors to marry 
a rich nincompoop is a sophisticated bit of 
fluff, but when director Ernst Lubitsch and 
screenwriter Ben Hecht brought it to the 
screen, they loaded it down with wheezing 
innuendoes. Gary Cooper and Fredric 
March are the suitors, Miriam Hopkins is the 
lady they love, and Edward Everett Horton 
is the silly but wealthy husband. Harvard 
Film Archive ‘ 

* & KX THE DRESSER (1983). As “‘Sir,"’ an 
actor /manager touring the British provinces 
during World War Il with his rickety 
Shakespearan company, Albert Finney 
gives a brilliant, overscaled performance — 
the best of its kind since Peter O'Toole 
roared through The Stunt Man. Finney's Sir 
is a ferocious theater animal who's lost all 
capacity to modulate his behavior. He 
projects a ravaged grandeur, and only when 
he's been harrowed to the core does he give 
his greatest (and, as it turns out, final) 
performance — as King Lear. Ronald 
Harwood’s cut-and-dried 1980 play 
presented this magisterial crank through the 
eyes of Norman, his dresser (Tom 
Courtenay, who created the role on stage) , 
but in the movie version Finney and director 
Peter Yates have wisely enlarged Sir's 
stature and put him at the center of his own 
Shakespearean circus. Although the result 
isn't all of a piece, The Dresser is more than 
an entertaining backstage comedy; it’s a 
tribute to grand acting as the epitome of 
human alchemy. Copley Place. 


*&**XEAST OF EDEN (1955). James 

















Dean launched his career as a professional 
teenage rebel in this heart-wrenching adap- 
tation of John Steinbeck’s tale about the 
conflict between a father (Raymond 
Massey) and his son in a California 
agricultural town before World War |. Not 
nearly as stylish as Rebel Without a Cause, 
it remains more emotionally satisfying. Elia 
Kazan directed. Harvard Square. 

*& XKEDUCATING RITA (1983). Michael 
Caine gives a moving performance in the 
film version of Willy Russell’s long-running 
play about a drunken, hopelessly jaded 
English professor who unveils the joys of 
literature to the brassy young cockney 
woman (Julie Walters) he’s assigned to 
tutor. Caine is such a witty, magnanimous 
actor that he almost makes you forget what 
a piece of drivel the play is. The hollow clink 
of Willy Russell's one-liners veers danger- 
ously close to Neil Simon, and the way the 
playwright pays lip service to the healing 
powers of great books is insufferable: in the 
end, he upholds the hoity-toity image of 
education as something that ennobies the 
masses. Lewis Gilbert directed. Allston, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 

%& *& & KERASERHEAD (1977). Shot in 
shimmering black and white and backed by 
a soundtrack of cosmic industrial roars, 
David Lynch's apocalyptic nightmare movie 
about a nerdy Everyman (John Nance) 
who marries his nerdy girlfriend and fathers 
a grotesque monster baby is one of the 
most authentic dream films ever made, a 
worthy pop heir to the Surrealist classics of 
Bufuel and Cocteau. The sight of the 
mewling, mutant infant (its head is like a 
jellied calf fetus) is unforgettable, but the 
movie's most striking moment belongs to 
the mysterious lady in the radiator who 
sings ‘In Heaven, everything is fine.” 
Harvard Square 

* KEXPERIMENT IN TERROR (1962). 
Blake Edwards's darkest two hours, a mad- 
killer-on-the-loose thriller about a homicidal 
asthmatic (Ross Martin) whose pain- 
racked breathing is the scariest thing in the 
movie. Lee Remick plays the bank teller 
who helps FBI agent Glenn Ford trap Martin 
after he kidnaps Remick’s sister (Stefanie 
Powers) . The atmosphere is full of menac- 
ing sexual innuendo that never ignites. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


* KFAST TIMES AT RIDGEMONT HIGH 
(1982). This zany comedy about life in a 
California high school teems with up-to-the- 
minute cultural debris — shopping malls, 
designer jeans, Van Halen concerts. 
Screenwriter Cameron Crowe and director 
Amy Heckerling are trying for a sort of '70s 
American Graffiti, and their movie is funnier 
and fresher than most teenage sex com- 
edies. But the characters are still too thin to 
hold your interest, and only one actor gives 
a genuinely stylish performance: as full-time 
doper Jeff Spicoli, Sean Penn is the 
incarnation of every happy-go-lucky high- 
school burnout in history. Harvard Square. 
*&*&XFLASH GORDON (1980). Under- 
rated and overlooked. Dino De Laurentiis's 
big-budget version of the 1936 serial Perils 
from the Planet Mongo plays the Flash 
Gordon saga as pure camp (the script is by 
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Only a hard-nose writes off his kid 
Only a hero has the courage to change. 
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~ Gene Shalit, TODAY SHOW, NBC-TV 


“,..charming and delightful. 
Dudley Moore's best role 
since ‘Arthur: 

— Pat Collins, CBS-TV 
“Sit back and laugh... 


have a good time.” 
—Jeffrey Lyons. SNEAK PREVIEWS 
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Batman's Lorenzo Semple Jr. — need we 
Say more?) . But if the story is a throwaway, 
the visuals are a psychedelic treat. Ex-Fellini 
production designer Danilo Donati conjures 
up a dazzling fairy-tale universe somewhere 
between 2001 and The Wizard of Oz, and 
the Frederick’s-of-Neptune costumes and 
hilariously trashy rock score (by Queen) 
only add to the gaudy, Day-Gio splendor of 
it all. A blond slab of beefcake named Sam 
J. Jones is Flash, and Max von Sydow does 
an enjoyable turn as Ming the Merciless. 
Mike Hodges directed. Orson Welles. 
*& kX XFREAKS (1932). Tod Browning 
directed this short, casually surreal fairy tale 
about a cadre of sideshow freaks who take 
revenge upon the beautiful trapeze artist 
who's done them wrong. The dialogue and 
‘acting have a cheap, '30s-serial banality, 
and the movie is hardly the macabre 
masterpiece some make it out to be. Yet 
this offbeat nightmare is still one of the most 
ingenious exploitation films ever made. The 
pinheads, dwarves, and assorted other 
mutants that Browning assembled are 
portrayed as tragic victims of an uncaring 
world, but make no mistake about it: they're 
photographed to look like monsters 
Harvard Square 





*&*k*XTHE GOOD FIGHT (1984). An 
inspiring documentary about the Spanish 
Civil War. Local filmmakers Noel Buckner, 
Mary Dore, and Sam Sills read the history of 
the conflict in terms as black and white as 
the newsreel footage they've salvaged. But 
the movie's propagandistic view helps open 
the window on a time when taking sides 
didn't seem fraught with compromise; to the 
3200 Americans who volunteered to shoul- 
der rifles for the Spanish Republic in the 
Abraham Lincoin Brigade, fighting fascism 
was a matter as straightforward as singing a 
protest song. Highlighting the film are the 
tart, stirring reminiscences of the veterans, 
whose one-dimensional politics are more 
than compensated for by their three- 
dimensional personalities. Copley Place. 








HARRY AND SON (1964). Paul Newman 
directed and starred in this story of a Miami 
construction worker and his aspiring-nov- 
elist son. With Robby Benson and Ellen 
Barkin. Cheri. 

* HEAT AND DUST (1983). The director 
James Ivory has made a practice of eliciting 
bad performances from talented actresses, 
and here he does the trick with Julie 
Christie, who as a young Englishwoman 
visiting India in search of the truth about her 
scandalous great-aunt seems more like a 
bemused, tolerant tourist than a driven 
apostle. Ivory cuts back and forth between 
Christie's love affair with an Indian civil 
servant and the great-aunt's affair with a 
Mosiem prince, but the stories never 





connect, and the movie, despite a few 
sensuous moments, meanders like the 
Ganges. Written by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, 
from her 1975 novel. West Newton. 
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JOE’S BED-STUY BARBERSHOP: WE 
CUT HEADS. The Boston ‘premiére of a 
celebrated documentary about a 
barbershop located in the heart of New 
York's Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood 
Directed by Spike Lee. Off the Wall 


L 


THE LAND OF LOOK BEHIND (1983). A 
documentary about the reggae scene in 
Jamaica, focusing on Bob Marley's funeral 
Somerville Theatre 
LASSITER (1984). Tom Selleck plays a 
lovable jewel thief in this World War Il-set 
adventure. With Lauren Hutton and Bob 
Hoskins; directed by Roger Young. Cheri, 
Circle, suburbs 
*& & & KX THE LEOPARD (1963). Seen for 
the first time in its subtitled, three-hour form, 
Luchino Visconti's epic about the decline of 
the Sicilian aristocracy can now take its 
rightful place as the director's masterpiece, 
one of the two or three most successful 
cinematic attempts to interpret spectacular 
historical events through a single person's 
consciousness. Burt’ Lancaster has his 
grandest role as Prince Fabrizio di Salina, a 
bold, magnificent aristocrat who faces 
down the Garibaldi revolution of the 1860s. 
And just as the Prince holds his family 
together, Lancaster holds Visconti’s crown- 
ing achievement together — not with his 
usual volatility but with an impassioned, 
ramrod intelligence. Drawing from Giuseppe 
Tomasi di Lampedusa’s novel, Lancaster 
Continued on page 36 
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BEST PICTURE 
Best Director * JAMES L. BROOKS 
Best Actress ° SHIRLEY MacLAINE 
Best Actress ° DEBRA WINGER 
Best Supporting Actor * JOHN LITHGOW 
Best Supporting Actor * JACK NICHOLSON 





“TRIUMPHANT FILM MAKING.” 
- LOS ANGELES TIMES 
“The sheer majesty of the white 


wilderness and an excellent performance 
by Charles Martin Smith make this the 


first realistic true life adventure ever to : 
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Feb. 26 Educating Rita 3:20-7:50 

Sun. Victor, Victoria 1:00-5:20-9:50 
Feb. 27 Fast Times at Ridgemont High 1:00-4:20-7:50 
Mon. Rock ’n’ Roll High School 2:40-6:00-9:30 
Feb. 28 Under Fire 3:10-7:40 

Tue. Missing 1:00-5:25-9:55 
Feb. 29 Rebel Without a Cause 12:00-4:00-8:10 
Wed. East of Eden 2:00-6:00-10:10 
Mar. 1 Pirates of Penzance 12:30-4:05-7:50 
Thur. A Hard Day’S Night 2:30-6:05-9:55 
Mar. 2 Eraserhead 2:10-4:55-7:50 
Fri. Freaks 1:00-3:45-6:30-9:45 
THE LATE SHOW ~- Wolfen (12:15) 

Fri.-Sat. * Pink Flamingos (12:00) 

Mar. 2-3 * Caligula (11:30) 

Mar. 3 Return of the Secaucus 7 12:00-3:50-7:50 
Sat. Lianna 1:55-5:45-9:45 











BIROJAWD IWAN] 
DJAWNINWYE MOSHE 
ST UGUMUICREULILR 12-2-4-6-8-9:50 



















10 Church St. - Corner Church & Mass. Ave. 864-4580 
@) TICKETRON ‘- Exclusive Cambridge outlet at theatre box office 


SILKWOOD 


ABC Motion Pictures Presents» 
A MIKE NICHOLS FILM 
MERYL STREEP KURT RUSSELL CHER 





% 4 12, 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 













2/29-3/6 4/15-17 
Bessie Love & Anita Page Maurice Chevalier & 
BROADWAY Jeanette MacDonald 
MELODY OF 1929 ONE HOUR 
Bessie Love & Charles King WITH YOU 
CHASING ae bet ea 
jeanette Mac a! 
eraiemteinies THE SMILING 
3/7-10 LIEUTENANT 
Dunning & Abbott » 
BROADWAY ee 
Helen Morgan & Joan Peers Lily Damita & isis Ruggles 
APPLAUSE THE NIGHT 
3/11-13 Maurice Chevalier & 
Jack Benney & Conran Nagel Jeanette MacDonald 
HOLLYWOOD LOVE ME 
REVUE OF 1929 TONIGHT 
John Barrymore & Beatrice Lillie 4/22-24 
SHOW OF SHOWS Mary Eaton & Edward Crandall 
3/14-17 GLORIFYING THE 
“SUNNYSIDE UP_ tee Coety Baer ee 
ing Crosby & Stuart Erwin 
Daniel P. Haynes & THE BIG 
Nina Mae McKinney BROADCAST 
HALLELUJAH 4/26-28 
3/18-20 - 
Warner Baxter & Bebe Daniels 
TO BE ANNOUNCED FORTY-SECOND 
3/21-24 STREET 
TO BE ANNOUNCED James Cagney & Joan Blondel 
3/25-27 FOOTLIG 
“BARAMOUNT™ pei 
A 4/29-5/1 
~ PARADE Warren William & GERS 
ing Crosby Pau iteman GOLDIG 
KING OF JAZZ OF 1933 
3/28-31 Bing Crosby & Jack Oakey 
Maurice Chevalier & 
Jeanette MacDonald HARMONY 
LOVE PARADE 
Jeanette MacDonald & 5/2-5 
Jack Buchanan Joan Crawford & Clark Gable 
MONTE CARLO DANCING LADY 
4/1-3 Delores Del Rio & Gene Raymond 
Kay PORE Reoineld Denney ae 
MADAME SATAN 
Maureen O ‘Sullivan & John Garrick 5/6-8 
JUST IMAGINE Eddie Cantor & Ruth Etting 
Pe ROMAN 
SCANDALS 
Eddie Cantor & Eleanor Hunt Al Jolson & Kay Francis 
WONDER BAR 
Burt Lahr & Pat O'Brian 
FLYING HIGH 5/9-12 
Jeanette MacDonald & 
Ramon Novarro 
Janet Pe 2 oe Farrell ta thy 
DELICIOUS Maurice Chevalier & 

Bert Wheeler & Mitzi Green Jeanette MacDonald 
GIRL CRAZY THE MERRY 
4/11-14 wipow 

Ai Jolson & Louise Dresser 
MAMMY OTHER FILMS 
Marilyn Miller & Lawrence Gray TO BE ANNOUNCED 
SUNNY 


Peter Sellars and The Boston Shakespeare Company 
Present 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
MUSICAL ON FILM 





































































SACK CINEMA 9 
C*O*PeLeE*Y * PeLeArCrE 
266.1300 


MOVIES AND TIMES SUBJECT TO UNEXPECTED CHANGES. 



















“kkk 


‘BROAD WAY 
DANNY ROSE' 
gives us a 

more generous, 
more appealing 
Allen than ever. . 
sweetly funny, 
flat-out hilarious. . 
. Allen's gifts 
again are in 
robust health... 
more power to 
him." 


Jay Carr, 
BOSTON GLOBE 
“Rejoice, Woody 
Allen fans. 
‘BROADWAY 
DANNY ROSE’ is 
the sweetest 
movie Woody's 


ever made—and 
it’s also very fun 


Larry 
Katz— BOSTON 
HERALD 
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best!’ 


JOEL 
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** Woody 
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ROSE ; lac Rollins 
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hia Fart 
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Susan E 
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Gordon Wills as 
Charles Hote 
| Robert Greenhut 
Woody Alen 
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(PG|<, 

















SACK CINEMA CITY SACK 
12 SOMERVILLE 
CINEMA 37. x0 [ DANVERS AT ASSEMBLY SQUARE 
BOSTON 482-1222 EXIT 24 OFF RT 128 28-7000 





Geneva comma SHOWCASE SHOWCASE 
reanincian)(“"reven |( “beovae 
235-8020 G caaemt 00 ROUTE | ot 128 








SHOWCASE M 
WOBURN || SACLE CINEMA 
933-5330 Cavnaiee cease 


RT 128 NEAR 93 ~4040 











No Passes at Sack Paris 


























THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


FRIDAY NIGHT SPECIAL 





CALL 266-5151 
FOR MORE “CURRENTS” 
ARTS/INFORMATION 


JO 


voice. Giorno bre 
patterns and oral 


raw description 





GIORNO 


March 9 
at 8 PM 


Poet John Giorno comes to the ICA 
with a live performance of his work 
combining a prerecorded tape with 


aks his words into 
rhythms that com- 


plement his subjects. His work iifts a 


language to illicit 


sensual and emotional sensation. 


Tickets 
$5 ICA Members; 
$6 Non-Members. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02115 


























GALA OPENING! 


* ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 
OVER 700 CARS. THEATRE LOCATED ON LEVEL M-1 


*FULL HANDICAP ACCESSIBILITY 


SACK CINEMA YD 
CeOrPo Lo EY ¢ PeLeAc CoE 








* COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE-TICKET SALES 


* CONTINUOUS SHOWS DAILY FROM 10:00A.M 
DOORS OPEN AT 9:30 A.M. NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS 
EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY AND SATURDAY EVENINGS 


The finest in sophisticated motion picture . 
entertainment in the ultimate environment 


75 ap 


pest TIFFANYS cae 








"FEDERICO FELLIAI’ 


ANDTHE WILSON 


a PARENTAL Aaa SUGGES 


10:00-12:30-3:00-5:30-8:00-10:15 


ZELIG 





Boston joins New York and 
Los Angeles with Raves about 
“‘Can She Bake A Cherry Pie”’ 


‘Filled with pigeon jokes and bizarre sex talk...looks 
like ‘My Dinner With Andre’ would have looked if 


Alda and Richard Pryor.”’ 
—Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 
INTERNATIONAL RAINBOW PICTURES 
Presents 





OFFICIAL U.S. SELECTION 
1083 CANNES FILM FESTIVAL 


_ KAREN BLACK 


AND 


MICHAEL EMIL 








A rum BY 
HENRY JAGLOM [fF 


10:10-12:10-2:10-4:10-6:10-8:10-10:10 


| “THE BEST FILM OF THE YEAR” 


RETURNS TO BOSTON 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF FILM CRITICS 


The Night of the 
| Shooting Stars 


A Film by PAOLO & VITTORIO TAVIANI 
Starring OMERO ANTONUTTI® MARGARITA LOZANO 


United Artists Classics 


opyngnt . 1983 United Anists Corporation All ngnts reserved 


+ RESTRICTED = 
ARiW! ORM ARO AM 


10-12-2-4-6-8-10pm 





ie et idan 
Best Foreign Language Film 


“It is ‘Citizen 
Kane’ miraculously 
transformed into 
a side-splitting 
comedy.” 


Vincent Canby 
New York Times 


‘Entre Nous,’ a brilliant new film by 
Diane Kurys...it is the first must-see 
movie of 1984."’— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“MARVELOUS!” 


—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


“ENTHRALLING 


ENTERTAINMENT. 
‘ENTRE NOUS’ SHOULD MAKE 
MY 1984 10-BEST LIST.” 
—Andrew Sarris, VILLAGE VOICE 


“CAPTIVATING! 

A SENSITIVE AND INTELLIGENT 
MOVIE. THE CHARACTERS COME 
ALIVE.” 

—Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


aT 





Woody Allen directed it with a script co-written by Alan 
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25 YEARS AGO THEY 
ARRIVED FROM 
ANOTHER GALAXY. 


recaptures a noble cause but 
shines with the still 
considerable energies of 
some of the people who 
provided the nobility.” 


SURPRISE —Jay Carr, Boston Globe 


THEY ’RE STILL HERE. 





| 
NOEL BUCKNER®MARY DORE 
SAM SILLS Narrated STUDS TERKEL 


race 


[PGi Project Hist¢ 
a - ; ORION oe Music byWENDY BLACKSTONE 
em #c AND.LONE QUADE ar BERNARDO PALOMBO 
' ft pera, 6:30-8:15-10:00 
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"| “The Good Fight’ not only 











. ic je ; 4 i | > z. 
| wf 
WOODY ALLEN op ¢ ye 


MIA FARROW 
MIOU-MIOU ISABELLE HUPPERT GUY MARCHAND 
“ENTRE NOUS” A Film by DIANE KURYS 
Screenpiay by DIANE KURYS and ALAIN LE HENRY 
Based on a story by DIANE KURYS Produced by ARIEL ZEITOUN 

Music by LUIS BACALOV A PARTNERS PRODUCTION 
ALEXANDRE FILMS HACHETTE PREMIERE FILMS 
PG Penta ounce suas ste <>’ A2 and S.F. PC. Presentation 
(cea iran —— ow-ouss > Umeted Artpete Clases 


er ee re wee 


Cinema 1: 10:30-12:45-3:00-5:15-7:45-10:00 
Cinema 2: 10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00-7:30-9:45 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S 10 BEST” 


NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW - PAT COLLINS, CBS-TV- REX REED -JUDITH CRIST 


“The Dresser’ is one of the rare fine films of the year. Albert Lene 
gives a bravura performance and Tom Courtenay is electrifying. 
The entire cast is splendid. From first to last ‘The Dresses 
ensemble a excellence.” -Gene WA : 


“One of the best movies <9 th 


Yates has w rho 
e pl i cx bos 


ives two splendid | 
Ors, [om Courtenay and Albert } 
Finney, a chance to strut their } 
stuff. Courtenay offers a perfectly | 
polished performance. Subtle 
observation and marvelously con- | 
trolled invention mark his work. 
Finney is a revelation.” 
—Richard Schickel, TIME MAGAZINE 


“Triumphant. My favorite film of 
the year. Be sure not to miss it.” 
—Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


Lie DRESSER 


COLUMBIA PICTUR 
4 GOLDCREST Fi Sth D FILM < ERVICT > PRE DLC 


warring ALBERT FINNEY ° COURTEN 





TOM COURT ENAY 
THE DRESSER” EDWARD FOX - ZENA WALKER 
EILEEN ATKINS » MICHAEL GOUG HH: C AT HRYN HARRISON 

Music Composed by JAMES HORNER Associate Producer NIGEL WOOLL Produ zner STEPHEN GRIMES @ 
"9G PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED =] Screenplay by RONALD HARWOOD Pr oduce aps 4 Directec iby PETER YATI (ia 


| Some MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CH LORE "| teres 











10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00-7:30-9:45 
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Continued from page 33 

and Visconti put us right inside the Prince’s 
mind: they create a character who's not 
merely a sympathetic representative of his 
class but the aristocracy's apotheosis. With 
Alain Delon and Claudia Cardinale. Galeria. 
XW LIANNA (1983). Writer/director John 
Sayles settled on a fashionable subject in 
this drab, rather precious story of a 
housewife (the blandly appealing Linda 


Griffiths) who falls into a lesbian affair with 
her night-school prof, moves out on her 
oppressive husband, and tries to piece 
together a brave new life. Sayles’s usual 
sparkling dialogue is always in evidence, but 
it never hides the shallowness of the movie, 
which amounts to another thin, doctrinaire 
coming-out-of-the-closet story. With Sayles 
and Jane Hallaran. Harvard Square, Somer- 
vile Theatre 
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424-1500 
1:25, 3:25, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 








ACADEMY AWARD NOMINATIONS 


BEST ACTOR - Tom Conti 
BEST SCREENPLAY 


(Based on Material from Another Medium) 
- Julius J. Epstein 












Zuber, 


mp cA | 


GENERAL CINEMA 


CHESTNUT HILL 


RTE.9 at HAMMOND ST. 
277-2500 


1:00, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 10:00 























wk kKKM (1931). The most hauntingly 
atmospheric of films, Fritz Lang's superb 
story of a sadist who kills little girls and the 
revenge a German town and its underworld 
take on him introduced Peter Lorre, as the 
outwardly gentle killer who ‘‘can’t help it." 
His portrayal .is unforgettable, and as 
rendered by Lang's highly stylized 
camerawork, the town itself — its streets, 
alleys, and especially its buildings — seems 
every bit as alive as the characters. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

MADE IN U.S.A. (1966). The Jean-Luc 
Godard enigma that wasn't made in this 
country and that, because of a legal dispute 
between Godard and author Donaid West- 
lake, is almost never seen here either. It’s an 
extremely fragmented, even Cubist, pal- 
ingenesis of The Big Sleep, with Anna 
Karina in the Bogart role. Also starring 
Laszlo Szabo, Jean-Pierre Léaud, and 
Marianne Faithfull. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*kkKKXMAN OF ARAN (1934). Robert 
Flaherty spent two years on the island of 
Aran Mér (in Galway Bay, off the west 
coast of Ireland) to create this superb 
documentary about the everyday lives of 
the local fisherman. As always, Flaherty 
takes pains to ‘‘re-create’’ (ie. stage) 
certain activities, including a shark-hunting 
voyage the likes of which the fishermen 
hadn't engaged in for 100 years. But the 
result is still an unforgettable portrait of man 
against the elements. Harvard Film Archive. 
* &'AMISSING (1982). Based on a true 
incident, Costa-Gavras's first American film 
immerses us in a modern military nightmare 
— the 1973 Chilean coup. Sissy Spacek 
and Jack Lemmon play the wife and father 
of Charles Horman (John Shea), a liberal 





journalist who has vanished during the 
outbreak of military action in Santiago. The 
pair embark on a grisly tour of the coup that 
takes them from the city’s makeshift 
morgues to the tight-lipped American Em- 
bassy officials, who flatly deny that the US 
had anything to do with Charles's disap- 
pearance. Lemmon does his usual over- 
acting, but his histrionics don't obscure the 
craft of Costa-Gavras, who has created a 
powerful political melodrama. Harvard 
Square. 

*&*x*'2MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN 
(1936). Few actors besides Gary Cooper 
could have made a credible character out of 
Longfellow Deeds, the small-town poet who 
inherits $20 million and goes on trial for 
insanity when he tries to give it away to the 
poor. Frank Capra's populist classic has 
been called a New Deal allegory, and 
though it’s even cornier than a lot of his 
others, the Capra touch is as magic as ever 
Jean Arthur is the young reporter who 
brings Deeds to prominence. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

* &k'‘2MONTY PYTHON’S THE MEAN- 
ING OF LIFE (1983). Nearly 15 years after 
the premiére.of its television series, Monty 
Python tries to tie its bushwacking brand of 
comedy into a neat satirical package. This 
sequence of sketches is funny, grotesque, 
savage and, true to its title, quite 
phitosophicai. At the same time, by placing 
their cheeky Swiftian musings front and 
center, the Pythons have abandoned the 
anything-goes irreverence — the comedy of 
absolutely no redeeming social value — 
that made their earlier work so memorable. 
Terry Jones directed. Harvard Square. 


*& & kK KTHE NIGHT OF THE SHOOTING 



































~ 366 1306 
ENTRENOUS °° 


1. @ 10:30-12:45-3:00-6:15-7:45-10pm 
2 #10: 15-12:30-2:45-6:00-7:30-9:45 


THE DRESSER 
*# 10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00 
7:30-9:45- 


0:00-1 7 4.00 
307 00-830 010.00 
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GooD 
6:30-8:15-10:00 


RTS Rs i 


#10:00-12-246-8-10pm. PG 


AND THE SHIP SAILS ON || 
12:30-3:00-6:30-8:00 [pg] 
CAN SHE BAKE A 
CHERRY PIE? 
# 10:10-12:10-2:10-4:10-6:10 
8:10-10:10 


WHERE’S BOSTON? 
Mon-Sat-10 @.m.-11-12-1-2-3-4-5 
Sunday-1-2-3.4-5 


Ta HELL 3 
1 BEACON AT TREMONT 
723-8110 
TENDER MERCIES 


#1.15-3:20.5.30-7:40-:9:45 





























== —_*1:00-4:30:8:00 
NEVER CRY WOLF ,,, 


BE shal Ma the haben 


CHAZLES 3 


CAMB. ST NEARGOV CTR 
227-1330 


mITHE RIGHT STUFF 


#1004 30815 PG 


THESIG.CHILL .. By 
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TTTtikoy 3 | 
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*130330530745945 
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841 BOYLSTON 
OPP PRU CTR 267-8181 





SRR LEO ALLEN AAPL LLIN 
SOmEZVILLE 12 
RT 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ 

628 7000 


* 1:15-3:15-5:15-7:20-9:40 


}(08,] FOOTLOOSE PG 


























_ SACK THEATZES 


MOVIE TITLES & TIMES ARE 
SUBJECT TO UNEXPECTED CHANGES. 
Bargian Matinee 1st show only at starred features 
No Bargain Matinee Sundays at Boston Teatres. 
No Afternoon Shows on Weekdays at Liberty Tree Mall, Salem and Lexington 
Fri & Sat Late Shows In-Somerville, Danvers, Natick, Copley Place 






























































































CINEMA S7 i 


STUART TNE AR PARK SO 
482 1222 


[povey] 


OOTLOOSE 
#1:15-3:20-5:30-7:45-10:00 pg 





ANGEL 
*# 1:00-2:50-4:40-6:25-8:15-10:15 


PiALLEY 1-2 
237 WASH NEARGOV CTR 
227 6676 


STAR 80 


* 1:00-3:15-5:30-8:00-10:00 


SCARFACE 


*1:15-4:15-8:00 










)PP SHOPPERS WORLD 
105 23 
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“POWERFUL 


—Chuck Kraemer, WCVB-TV 
Lachino Visconti's 
Enduring Romantic .\dventure 


BURT LANCASTER AS 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
Galeria Cinema 


57 J.F.K. St. (formerly Boylston St.) 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 551-3737 


1:00, 4:30, 8:15 
Sorry, No Passes aineeins 


X 


Yriginal Uncut Version 


(2) 
International 
CLASSICS * 


©1983 TWENTIETH CENTURY FOXY 








STARS (1963). A great act of storytelling 
from Vittorio and Pacto Taviani. It is 1944, 
nearly the end of World War Il, and in the 
small village of San Martino, the Nazis have 
ordered the townfolk to gather in the 
cathedral until the American allies arrive. 
But an aging peasant (Omero Antonutti) 
has decided that the cathedral is a trap; by 
cover of night, he will lead any who wish to 
escape through the Tuscan hills, in search 
of the Americans. Telling the tale of this 
pilgrimage, the Tavianis use every trick a 
storyteller can lay hands on. They show us 
the travelers’ affections and fantasies, their 
encounters with Nazis and Resistance 
fignters — their destinies. Most of all, they 
seduce us into a state of sublime alertness 
and detachment, from which we seem to 
see the things of this world with new eyes 
Copley Place. 

* EL NORTE (1983). With some 5000 
people murdered by its government in the 
last two years alone, Guatemala may 
rightfully claim the title of most nightmarish 
country in Central America. But if the time is 
right for a look at the plight of the 
Guatemalan peasantry, Gregory Nava’s 
klutzy, condescending E/ Norte isn't it. The 
movie is about an adolescent brother and 
sister who make the trip north through 
Mexico to the United States, where they tidy 
up their squalid quarters, put up a few 
religious pictures, land low-paying jobs, and 
go out to conquer the American Dream. 
Nava's crude, melodramatic style eschews 
any true social or economic context. 
Instead of probing the mechanism of 
American exploitation, all he does is invoke 
reactionary stereotypes (the passive 
peasant, the vicious gringo) , thereby turn- 
ing his protagonists into eternal victims 
Nickelodeon. 





**THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
(1983). The film version of Joseph Papp’s 
New York Shakespeare Festival production 
is like a combination of Walt Disney and The 
Wonderful World of the Brothers Grimm — 
it’s all pink and smily and loud. Director 
Wilford Leach retains the bits of business he 
invented for the stage show, but he's no 
filmmaker, and the movie's persistent cute- 
ness ends up distracting you from the lyrics 
and music of Gilbert and Sullivan; watching 
this Pirates, you keep expecting Smurfs to 
pop up from the bushes gabbling ‘Poor 
Wandering One."’ The singing is often 
gorgeous. With Kevin Kline, Rex Smith, and 
Linda Ronstadt. Harvard Squafe, Brattle. 


QUE VIVA MEXICO! (1935-’57). A rare 
showing of Sergei Eisenstein’s unfinished 
film about the Mexican Revolution. Eisen- 
stein colleagues Grigori Alexandrov and 
Nikolai Orlov helped assemble the movie 
from 50 hours of negative footage. Harvard 
Film Archive. 











Continued on page 38 
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ONE OF THE YEAR'S TEN BEST 


“One bruising blockbuster 


disturbing, unforgettable” 


New York Post 
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Screen) - Nora 


Released Through TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX 


NOMINATIONS 


BEST ACTRESS - Mery! Streep 

BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS - Cher 

BEST DIRECTING - Mike Nichols 
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strength or stamina to threaten their cozy 
way of life. But the movie, with its self- 
consciously “‘literate’’ dialogue, depends 
almost entirely on Conti's act, and his coy, 
self-adoring cleverness grows tiresome very 
quickly. Based on Peter de Vries’s 1964 
novel, and directed by Robert Ellis Miller 
Nickelodeon, Chestnut Hill 


* ‘2 STAR 80 (1983). Bob Fosse has turned 
the tragic success story of Dorothy Stratten 


Continued from page 36 


*® REUBEN, REUBEN (1983). Tom Conti is 
Gowan McGland, a boozing, priapic poet 
(intended as a satiric gloss on Dylan 
Thomas) shambling and orating his way 
through a gentrified New England town. You 
can see why the women all fall for McGland 
with his little-boy bravado, he has just 
enough energy for erotic fun, without the 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCES 


(Mariel Hemingway), the Playboy Play- 
mate who was murdered by her jealous 
husband/promoter, into the kind of ‘‘hard- 
hitting’’ show-biz exposé that packs only a 
sucker punch. Fosse may have feared 
taking on a ‘‘sleazy"’ story, but the problem 
with this slick, grim melodrama is that it isn't 
sleazy enough — it's glitteringly gritty. Eric 
Roberts gives a slimy, fascinating per- 
formance as Paul Snider, but Fosse only 
touches on the sexual spell that this 
Vancouver hustler cast over the virginal 
Stratten. What's more, he hasn't shown us 
how the big-time hucksterdom of a Hugh 
Hefner inspires the small-time ruthlessness 
of a Snider. All we're left with is the same old 
Hollywood saga of a wife soaring to the top 
while the husband who discovered her 
slides downhill. Pi Alley, Cinema Brookline, 
suburbs. 

* * ‘2 SUMMER PARADISE (1978). In her 
filmmaking debut, the Swedish actress and 
Stage director Gunnel Lindblom displays 
remarkable assurance as a_= screen 
storyteller. As four generations of a well-to- 
do Stockholm family assemble for their 
traditional holiday in a mansion on the 
Swedish archipelago, Lindblom sketches in 
their characters, professions, and back- 
grounds with a few deft strokes — and it's 
enchanting. This vision of an idyll is so rich 
and fascinating that when the film turns 
preachy and political by trying to tell us that 
the family’s life is a sham, you react against 
the message rather than for it. Featuring a 
cast of first-rate actors, most of them 
veterans of the Swedish stage. Blacksmith 


House. 
T 


TALES OF ORDINARY MADNESS (1983). 
Ben Gazzara plays a hard-drinking Los 
Angeles. poet in this X-rated adaptation of 








the short stories of Charles Bukowski 
Nickelodeon. 

kk k'ATHE TENANT (1976). Once 
again, Roman Polanski proves himself the 
worthy successor to Hitchcock. In this 
fascinating, unjustly maligned chiller, 
Polanski himself plays the title character, a 
gnomish Polish file clerk who after moving 
into a Parisian apartment imagines (or does 
he?) that his new neighbors are trying to 
make him ‘‘become”’ the former tenant — a 
suicidal woman who vacated by leaping out 
a third-floor window. The comically sinister 
neighbors are an obvious gloss on the ones 
in Rosemary's Baby and Repulsion, but 
Polanski's performance is such a perverse 
act of exhibitionism ‘(by the end, he’s even 
parading around in drag) that it gives the 
movie an aura of self-revelation. Rear 
Window at the Brookline Arts Center. 
*&*XTENDER MERCIES (1983). For a 
while, this story of a former C & W singer 
(Robert Duvall) who marries a younger 
woman and tries to make a new life for 
himself gets by on its austere, art-film tone. 
Lulled by its low-key rhythms and overcast 
Texas skies, you're led to expect a complex 
tale of despair and redemption: Ingmar 
Bergman in denims. But the story turns into 
a standard country soaper about booze, 
spiteful ex-wives, and the specter of 
stardom, and it could have used some more 
zest and humor. As Mac Sledge, Robert 
Duvall gives a studiously “naturalistic” 
performance that melts right into the 
movie's sham realism. Directed by Bruce 
Beresford. Beacon Hill, Allston, suburbs. 
*'ATERMS OF ENDEARMENT (1983). 
Writer/director James L. Brooks is known 
for having created The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show, but in this season's big Hollywood 
soap opera, he hasn't succeeded in trans- 
ferring the warmth and low-key comic style 
of his TV shows to the movies. Adapting 
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NOON FORUM/LECTURE 
March 12 at 12:15 p.m. 


BOB RILEY, ICA Video and Performance Program- 
mer, will discuss deconstructed narrative and music 
video. Complimentary dessert and coffee. 
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BOSTON NOW: VIDEO Featuring new tapes by 


area video artists 
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Larry McMurtry's 1975 novel, Brooks has 
concocted a long, sprawling weepie about 
the relationship between a young married 


woman (Debra Winger) and her can- 
tankerous but lovable old mom: (Shirley 
MacLaine). There are some poignant side- 
line performances, notably Jack 
Nicholson’s as the heliraising astronaut- 
next-door and John Lithgow's as the 
friendly, nervous banker with whom Winger 
has an affair. But Terms of Endearment has 
almost no conviction. Underneath its re- 
alistic veneer, the movie is so facile it’s like a 
board game about male-female and parent- 
child relationships. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. ; 

THE THOUSAND EYES OF DR. MABUSE 
(1960). Fritz Lang's last film was also the 
final instaliment of his Dr. Mabuse series. 
Made nearly three decades after the 
previous Mabuse film, The Testament of Dr. 
Mabuse, this one centers on the infamous 
mastermind’s son, who's being investigated 
by a detective (Gert Frobe) trying to solve 
a bizarre series of crimes. Harvard Film 
Archive. 





*& & &*2AUNDER FIRE (1983). Set during 
the 1979 Nicaraguan revolution, this politi- 
cal thriller is an intricate and eerie high 
adventure in which the action (and there's 
plenty) always poses the movie's most 
unsettling questions. Director Roger Spot- 
tiswoode and screenwriter Ron Shelton 
plummet their journalist heroes — Nick 
Nolte, Joanna Cassidy, and Gene Hackman 
— into one life- and conscience-threatening 
situation after another, leading them into a 
no man's land where good intentions are 
not sufficient to be their guide. The film is 
sympathetic to the plight of the Sandinista 
rebels, but it’s hardly a leftist position paper; 
Spottiswoode’s goal is to shake us out of 
categorical thinking — about journalists as 
well as Third World revolutions. Featuring 
splendid supporting performances by Ed 
Harris and Jean-Louis Trintignant. Harvard 
Square 

*& KXUNFAITHFULLY YOURS (1984). 
Dudley Moore is both the biggest asset and 
the biggest liability in this mildly entertaining 
remake of Preston Sturges’s 1948 farce 
about an orchestra conductor who suspects 
his wife of infidelity. When, in the middle of a 
concert, Moore's world-famous conductor 
unleashes a terribly clever plot to kill his 
wife, the comic makes the most of the 
slapstick routines. But Moore’ simply 
doesn't have the presence — the haughty, 
virulent grandeur that Rex Harrison had in 
the original — to lend credence to-the 
conductor's violent passion. With Nastassja 
Kinski and Albert Brooks; directed by 
Howard Zieff. Exeter, Orson ° Welles, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


Vv 


* & & K VERTIGO (1958). Not only one of 
Alfred Hitchcock's greatest achievements, 
but also one of the most profound and 
mesmerizing movies ever made. James 
Stewart, in his most haunting performance, 
is a retired police detective engaged to 
follow a beautiful woman (Kim Novak) who 
believes she’s the reincarnation of her 
great-grandmother. Hitchcock uses this 
story as the pedestal for a dreamy, poetic 
meditation on the nature of love and 
identity. The director turns the city of San 
Francisco into a languorous dreamscape 
(his images of famous landmarks are 
surreal visions — Magritte paintings come 
to life), and the entire film seems to be 
taking place in a trance. Ultimately, Vertigo 
is a mystery in the largest sensé of the word: 
in this story of a man obsessed with a love 
that seems immediate and sensuous and 
yet lost in the past, Hitchcock made a movie 
about our yearning for (and our refusal to 
acknowledge) the power of the unknown in 
the modern world. Nickelodeon, Brattle. 


*& & & 2 WHITE HEAT (1949). An intense, 
brutal gangster picture that hearkens back 
to its counterparts of the ‘30s but adds a 
vicious edge they never possessed. James 
Cagney is fierce and feverish as Cody 
‘Jarrett, the mother-obsessed bandit 
stricken with maddening headaches and 
bent on getting to the ‘top of the world, 
ma."’ Tightly crafted by director Raoul 
Walsh, this conventional gangster story isn’t 
much more than a sturdy vehicle for Cagney 
— but his performance alone makes it a 
classic. With Edmond O'Brien. Rear Win- 
dow at the Brookline Arts Center. 
*®WOLFEN (1961). In this dreary horror 
movie about a series of gory murders in New 
York City, director Michael Wadleigh 
(Woodstock ) proposes that the bombed- 
out South Bronx simply be left as is, so that 
the supernatural wolf-creatures (known as 
wolfen) can roam around in it and eat the 
bums. We don't get to see the wolves until 
the very end; the result plays like a horror 
movie about people being attacked by 
Steadicams. The great Albert Finney is 
wasted as a rogue police detective. Harvard 
Square. 
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*&*& &XTHE YEAR OF LIVING DANGER- 
OUSLY (1983). Peter Weir's film plunges 
you into the exotic world of Djakarta in 1965 
— the year in which Sukarno, the In- 
donesian “god king,’’ was-teverishly playing 
rightist factions off against the communists. 
Into this war-torn city trundies Guy Hamilton 
(Mel Gibson) , an inexperienced Australian 
journalist who hooks up with a philosophical 
Chinese Australian dwarf (Linda Hunt) and 
falls for a beautiful British intelligence 
attaché (Sigourney Weaver). The movie's 
mystitying blend of love, politics, and 
journalism is intriguing, but here, as in his 
other films, Weir lets the story dribble away. 
Coolidge Corner. 
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Spring’s eternals 
A guide to late-season skiing 


by Jane Penner Silks 


ew England skiers — 
N especially those who live 

in the southern part of 
the region — are a strange breed 
indeed. As soon as the snow 
disappears from their back yards 
and the calendar says March or 
April, they hang up their ski 
boots, put the skis in the closet, 
and take the ski racks off their 
cars. They don’t know what 
they‘re missing — and the canny 
New England skiers who have 
discovered the joys of spring 
skiing would love to keep it that 
way. 

Only a true aficionado of late 
March, April, and even May and 
June skiing can know the pleas- 
ures of not having to wait in a lift 
line, and of skiing in shirt sleeves 
and shorts, hatless and gloveless, 
unencumbered by bulky parkas 
and long underwear. Other 
motorists may snicker as they 
pass the adventurous skier head- 
ed north on I-93, skis in the rack, 
in mid-May. But the skier will 
surely have the last laugh, as the 
sun reflects off the still-abundant 
snow, giving him a better tan 
than the rays at St. Tropez, or as 
he sips an ice-cold apres-ski 
chablis on the porch — with 
enough daylight remaining for 
the trip back home. 

But New Englanders are great 
skeptics, of course. There’s only 
one way to discover the beauty of 
spring skiing: try it, either here in 
New England or out west. 

o* * ” 

A spring ski trip may take a bit 
more advance planning than a 
mid-season jaunt. Unfortunately, 
there are a few New England 
areas that, come April, are just as 
barren as the back yards in 
Boston. Would-be spring skiers 
have to be selective about where 
they go. There’s nothing worse 
than driving four or five hours 
north, only to be greeted by green 
slopes and idle chairlifts. Even if 
you're heading for the largest 
areas, don’t leave home without 
calling ahead for that area’s ski 
report. 

The best bet for spring skiing is 
still New England’s “more is 
more” area, Killington, in Kill- 
ington, Vermont. Usually open 
from October to May or June, 
Killington hangs on for as long as 
possible (sometimes too long). 
The six-mountain complex 
stayed open until June 16, 1983. 
The area averages 25 feet of 
natural snowfall a season, and 
makes more snow than any other 
New England area: it has 
snowmaking capability over 33 of 
its 61 miles of terrain. If you avoid 
this 16-lift, 90-trail behemoth 
during peak season because of 
the crowds, you'll find it sur- 
prisingly uncrowded (and with 
far fewer snowplowing novices) 
in spring. But be forewarned: 
sometimes Killington sells full- 
priced lift tickets when snow is 
fairly sparse, and the trails that 
are open very early and late in 
the season tend to be for experts 
only. 

Following Killington closely in 
the longevity race is Sugarbush 
Valley. In fact, rumor has it that 
the two Vermont giants compete 
to see which can open first and 
stay open longest. Although the 
season for Sugarbush and 
Sugarbush North usually runs 
from November to May, it has 
also been known to open in 
October and close in June. 
Sugarbush and Sugarbush North 
average 21 inches of naturai 
snowfall each winter, have 76 
trails and 14 lifts, and are not as 
crowded as_ Killington. 
Sugarbush Valley tends to close 
down rather than sell lift tickets 
when snow is almost nonexis- 
tent. 


One of the most beautiful 
places to ski in winter or spring is 
Stowe, Vermont. Rated one of the 
world’s top-10 ski areas by travel 
and ski writer Abby Rand, Mt. 
Mansfield rises majestically 
above the charming New Eng- 
land town of Stowe. The ski area 
usually opens in mid-November 
and closes in mid-April, but if 
snowfall is particularly heavy, 
Stowe sometimes makes it into 


mont, has made in offering good 
spring skiing are a pleasant sur- 
prise for Boston skiers. Over the 
past five years, Mt. Snow has 
lengthened its average season by 
more than 30 days, with snow- 
making on over 70 percent of its 
terrain. It usually opens in No- 
vember and closes in late April or 
early May. With 52 trails, 14 lifts, 
and 1700 vertical feet, Mt. Snow 
offers plenty of variety, and it’s 


lift lines this late in the season 
simply don’t exist. 

New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts areas tend to close a bit 
earlier than those to the west and 
north, but a few areas are good 
bets for spring skiing, notably 
Waterville Valley and Loon. The 
Waterville area is a case study in 
beautifully orchestrated develop- 
ment — there are no eyesore 
structures in the valley — and its 
Snowy Owl, Silver Squirrel, and 
Valley Inn are among the most 
beautiful in New England. 
Waterville’s season runs from 
mid-November until mid-April, 
and its natural snowfall is 
augmented by top-to-bottom 
snowmaking on 15 of its 34 trails. 
Ticket sales are limited, which 
makes short spring lift lines even 
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May. Abundant natural snowfall 
is supplemented by summit-to- 
base snowmaking, which covers 
nearly two-thirds of the terrain. 

Situated in the far northwest 
corner of Vermont, just three 
miles from the Montreal border, 
Jay Peak has more of an inter- 
national flavor than any other 
New England ski area. More 
than half the skiers at Jay are 
from Montreal, and all public- 
address announcements are 
made in both French and Eng- 
lish. Open from November until 
April or May, Jay has snow- 
making over 85 acres, covering 
1400 of its 2100 vertical feet. It 
also boasts Vermont's only aerial 
tramway, which carries 40 
passengers to the summit. 

The advances Mt. Snow, Ver- 


less than three hours from Bos- 
ton. 

It may be a much longer drive 
from Boston, but Sugarloaf/USA, 
in Maine’s rustic Carrabassett 
Valley, offers some spectacular 
spring skiing. Sugarloaf has New 
England’s only above-treeline 
skiing — and some of its most 
hard-core partying, too. (One 
restaurant even serves the “Eye- 
Opener Breakfast,” complete 
with Jumbo Bloody Mary.) The 
self-contained ski village at 
Sugarloaf has such a variety of 
shops, restaurants, and services 
that the skier is apt to forget he’s 
in the middle of nowhere. 
Sugarloaf’s season runs from 
November to late April or early 
May. There is snowmaking over 
more than half the terrain, and 


shorter. 

Loon Mountain, in Lincoln, 
New Hampshire, is notable for its 
meticulous grooming in winter, 
and even in spring, when corn 
snow and “crud” snow abound, 
Loon’s grooming is admirable. 
Loon, which is open from mid- 
November to mid-April, makes 
snow over 75 percent of its 28 
trails and is an easy drive from 
Boston. 

The best areas for spring skiing 
in Massachusetts are Jiminy 
Peak, in Hancock (open 
Thanksgiving through April with 
snowmaking over 120 acres), 
Brodie Mountain (open mid-No- 
vember through March, with 
snowmaking coverage Over most 
of the terrain), and the newly- 
expanded Wachusett Mountain, 





in Princeton, which is open De- 
cember through late March or 
April and makes snow on vir- 
tually all of its trails. 

Of course, the New Englander 
who doubts that any local ski 
areas could ever dream of com- 
peting with the giants out West 
may want to consider a spring 
skiing vacation in Colorado or 
Utah. In the past, the Western 
areas had little or no snow- 
making coverage and were total- 
ly at the mercy of Mother Nature. 
If there was abundant snowfall in 
a given season, the spring skiing 
was wonderful. (And tanning 
rays are much more intense at 
12,000 feet than at 4000.) If there 
was no snow, however, the areas 
closed down early in the season. 
But more and more Western areas 
have taken their cue from those 
in the East, and many now make 
snow. This season, however, 
that’s almost irrelevant as the 
Rockies, the Sierras, and the 
Bugaboos have gotten plenty of 
powder. 

Vail and Aspen are legendary, 
and every skier should ski (and 
shop) them at least once. But 
Utah offers some very good 
values. Expert skiers pursuing the 
ultimate challenge have long 
made the trek to the rustic Alta 
and Snowbird, bur more and 
more novices and intermediates 
are discovering the knee-deep 
powder of areas like Park City 
(the “Aspen of Utah”) and Deer 
Park. 

And Colorado is not all Vails 
and Aspens. There are mid-sized 
areas like Copper Mountain 


.(which has its own Club Med), 


Breckenridge, Keystone, 
Purgatory, and the remote, un- 
crowded Telluride in the north- 
west part of the state. And of 
course, to the north, in Wyoming, 
is the famed Jackson Hole, which 
some skiers consider the best this 
country has to offer. 

Even when there is abundant 
snowfall, Western areas don’t 
always remain open late in the 
season. Certainly none can match 
Killington in number of days of 
operation. But a late-March or 
early April trip to the Rockies can 
be just as exhilarating as a shorts- 
and-T-shirt run at Killington in 
June. 

* * ™ 

The biggest hazard in spring 
skiing is overestimating the tem- 
perature. After February’s teens 
and March’s 20s, April’s low 50s 
may feel like the tropics. But the 
skier who heads out in jeans and 
a lightweight shirt and then takes 
a spill or two will soon find 
himself unpleasantly chilly. 
Dress sensibly, in light layers that 
can be discarded as afternoon 
temperatures rise. Also bear in 
mind that, though it may feel like 
summer at the base, the temper- 
ature at the summit can be many 
degrees lower. Slowly turning 
blue from cold while riding up 
the chairlift is always an un- 
pleasant experience. If it really is 
70 degrees at Killington, you can 
take advantage of those rays and 
wear shorts (or even a bathing 
suit, if you have the nerve). But 
remember that snow — even soft 
corn snow — is wet and cold, and 
if you fall, you will be, too. Rocks 
and branches exposed by melting 
snow can also do damage to bare 
limbs. 

Another potential problem is 
sunburn. Rays reflected off the 
snow strike the skin with concen- 
trated intensity. To avoid return- 
ing from the slopes loking like a 
lobster, use a sunscreen ap- 
propriate to your skin type, and 
keep moisturizers on your lips at 
all times. It’s also very important 
to protect your eyes with 
sunglasses. Intense sun can cause 
severe eye damage. 

If you've always been one of 
those skiers who wistfully 
watched the back yard turn green 
and reluctantly exchanged skis 
for the lawn mower, this year, try 
spring skiing. You may love it so 
much that you'll want to ski 
Oregon’s Mt. Bachelor glacier — 
which operates all year long. O 


























Cross-country skiers at Quebec’s Mont Sainte-Anne 


Tour de Quebec 


Skiing with a French accent 
by Brian F. Murphy 


radition decrees that all 
i Christmas trees in Quebec 


must remain in place and 
decorated until the snow melts. 
This year, the trees will probably 
be standing well into April. 

For Quebec skiers, the present 
near-record snow depth is 
especially welcome after last win- 
ter’s warm weather. Downhill ski 
areas can rely on snowmaking 
apparatus to offset the vagaries of 
the weather, but Quebec’s nu- 
merous cross-country ski centers, 
which have no such facilities, 
were particularly hurt by the mild 
temperatures. Many cross-coun- 
try areas were forced to close all 
but the main trails during the 
spells between last year’s sporad- 
ic snow storms. 

This year, however, natural 
snow has returned to Quebec in 
abundance. The prospect of ski- 
ing while everyone else on the 
East Coast files into baseball 
parks has made the locals some- 
what giddy. One cross-country 
ski resort in northern Quebec 
reportedly thumbed its nose at 
nonskiers’ winter flights to the 
tropics by shaping palm trees out 
of snow and distributing grass 
skirts among the skiers. If this 
story is difficult to prove, its 
currency at least serves to il- 
lustrate the extent of the 
Québecois’s lust for snow. 

Quebec contains hundreds of 
cross-country ski possibilities. 
The competition between ski 
centers ensures that nearly all of 
them maintain impeccably 
groomed trails. Rivalry between 
areas has also boosted the quality 
of cross-country amenities. 
Spacious waxing rooms, heated 
forest huts, inexpensive rental 
deals, and outstanding bargain 
packages are benefits to the skier 
that result from the scramble to 
lure skiers. Even free enterprise 
has its limits, however. Wilder- 
ness is also a plentiful commodity 
in Quebec, and you don’t need 
the fancy trappings to take ad- 
vantage of it. Along many side 
roads, cars are left behind as 
skiers slide off into the deep 
powder and green shadows of 


Quebec's evergreen forests. 

In Quebec, cross-country ski- 
ing has attained a status far loftier 
than that at most New England 
locations. A cross-country skier 
in Quebec will rarely be forced 
simply to glide around the base 
of an Alpine ski resort or share a 
lodge filled with the heavy clatter 
of ski boots or the metallic 
clanging of poles. The majority of 
cross-country ski areas operate 
independently; even those af- 
filiated with downhill centers 
have separate facilities. 

Generally, Quebec skiers 
divide the province into three 
distinct regions: the Eastern 
Townships, a district of rolling 
farmland along the New England 
border; the Laurentian Moun- 
tains, north of Montreal, re- 
nowned for downhill skiing but a 
growing haven for cross-country 
ski enthusiasts; and the Quebec 
City area, which enjoys some of 
the province's most reliable snow 
conditions and offers its most 
distinctly “foreign” flavor. Bos- 
ton, often noted for a European 
ambiance, seems positively high- 
tech compared to Quebec City’s 
16th-century walled center. As 
Canada and the US grow more 
alike, Quebec strives to protect its 
French heritage. At times, Que- 
bec is even more staunch about 
the French language than its Old 
World counterpart. In some areas 
of Quebec, the instructions on 
stop signs are written in French 
— in France, they simply use the 
word “stop.” 

The Quebec City region also 
offers some of eastern Canada’s 
most accessible cross-country ski- 
ing. To accommodate local skiers 
and visitors who prefer to lodge 
in Quebec City, a municipally 
contracted ski bus makes stops 
throughout the downtown area 
several times daily en route to 
Mont Sainte-Anne, 30 miles to 
the northeast. On a Monday 
morning in Quebec City, the 
provincial capital built on a nar- 
rowing of the St. Lawrence River, 
we wait at a bus stop on the 
Grand Allée, along with com- 
muters who quietly rock and 


bounce, trying to counteract the 
persistent chill. The colors of our 
ski clothes seem sensational next 
to the commuters’ overcoats and 
briefcases. The commuters are 
silent, while we chatter about 
snow, ski wax, and technique. 

The ski bus is more a conven- 
ience than a necessity. Quebec 
City is within half an hour's drive 
of at least a dozen extensive 
cross-country ski centers. With 
several areas offering lighted 
trails, it is not uncommon for 
local skiers to reject a quiet 
evening at home in favor of a few 
kilometers of skiing. 

Although Mont Sainte-Anne is 
known as one of eastern 
Canada’s largest downhill areas, 


it also boasts high-quality cross- 
country trails. Mont Sainte-Anne, 
with 110 miles of groomed trails, 
is highly regarded among com- 
petitive cross-country skiers. In 
fact, the US Nordic Ski Team 
found the condition and variety 
of Mont Sainte-Anne’s trails so 
attractive that it traveled across 
the border to train there for the 
1980 Lake Placid Olympic 
Games. 

Mont Sainte-Anne is in many 
ways typical of cross-country ski 
areas throughout the province. 
On weekdays, most cross-coun- 
try ski areas in Quebec are free of 
crowds, since most of their 
clientele consists of local week- 
end skiers. Parking is rarely 


difficult. Because Mont Sainte- 
Anne is a government-owned 
recreation area, there is no trail 
charge, although there is a $3 
parking fee on weekends. Most 
privately run areas in Quebec 
charge between $3 and $7 for use 
of the trails, and between $7 and 
$9 for equipment rentals. 

The increasing cost of downhill 
skiing is one of the primary 
reasons for the growing popu- 
larity of cross-country skiing. In 
most of Quebec, the generally 
consistent snowfall has further 
contributed to the surge in cross- 
country. Claire Labossiere, a 
Mont Sainte-Anne _ ski-patrol 
member, recalls one weekend in 

Continued on page 13 
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Stay at 
the Heart of 
Stowe 


Special Spring Vacation Packages 


This exceptional resort inn offers Stowe’s finest choice of lodging 
— from simple to deluxe, from an inn atmosphere to motel 
convenience, from a single room to a suite, apartment or 
townhouse. Midway between lifts and village, near skating, indoor 
tennis, steps from shops and entertainment. 
Stowe’s handsomest new bar/lounge and restaurant. On-property 
cross-country skiing. Health club with hot tub, sauna, and 
massage, game room. Party and meeting facilities. Condos for 
families or groups with full hotel privileges. 
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Box-B-41 
Stowe, VT 
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Lapp skiers, from the New England Ski Museum’s collection 


The snows of yesteryear 


Remembrance of skis past: New England Ski Museum 


by Clara Silverstein 


Mountain, where skiers in 

color-coordinated apparel 
zigzag down the slopes on fiber- 
glass equipment, Dick March 
grabs a bamboo pole and hickory 
skis with leather toe straps. But 
March is hardly a daredevil 
preparing to tackle the slopes 
with century-old equipment; in- 
stead, he’s exhibiting the primi- 
tive ski gear in the carpeted safety 
of the New England Ski Mu- 
seum. 

The slickly outfitted skiers and 
brisk, efficient cable cars at Can- 
non form a_ starkly modern 
backdrop for a museum that 
illustrates and interprets the his- 
tory of skiing in New England 
and the United States. Although 
the museum is not affiliated with 
Cannon, its location at the foot of 
the mountain in’ Franconia 
Notch, New Hampshire, invites 
interesting comparisons between 
past and present. 

Since December of 1982, ski 
history has come alive inside, the 
New England Ski Museum. The 
museum displays an assortment 
of artifacts that includes the 
wooden skis shown by March, 
camouflage white parkas worn 
by 10th Mountain Division 
troops in World War II, and the 
first cable car to scale Cannon 
Mountain, in 1938. These and 
other objects decorate nearly 
every inch of available space on 
the white walls of the approx- 
imately 2000-square-foot display 
room. 


[I the shadow of Cannon 


March, executive director of 
the museum, and his largely 
volunteer staff, have organized 
the museum’s varied collection 
into five permanent exhibits, plus 
a library of 600 volumes. A slide 
show about the history of skiing 
in New England and a special 
exhibit about Olympics from 
1924 through ‘84 are also 
currently featured. 

One of the most prominently 
displayed objects in the museum 
is a tarnished silver trophy, in- 
scribed “Franconia Ski Club, 
1934.” This- unassuming cup, 
found in a pile of junk at 
Franconia College in 1975, holds 
great symbolic importance for the 
museum, because it inspired 
some town residents to think 
about starting a collection of ski 
artifacts. By December of 1977, 
they had organized their first 
formal meeting and elected a 


president. In the months that 
followed, the group raised 
$237,000 from private sources to 
fund the renovation of an old 
maintenance shed at Cannon into 
an exhibit space. Today, the 
museum is primarily supported 
by 836 dues-paying members, 
and small grants from the New 
Hampshire Council for the Hu- 
manities. 

The museum has. only 
purchased seven of the items in 
its entire collection: a bobsled 
and six library books. Most of the 
museum’s other prized 
possessions were, like the ski 
club trophy, simply donated by 
interested individuals who “were 
cleaning out their attics and were 
happy to find a place that would 
take some of their old junk,” says 
March. His wife, Jacqueline, who 
assists him in running the mu- 
seum, adds that the staff has 














Norwegian skiers, circa 1200 AD (top); a Scandinavian cave painting showing a prehistoric skier 





worked hard to organized these 
donations into ‘colorful’ 
exhibits. ‘We didn’t want to have 
just a pile of dusty old skis sitting 
around,” she says. 

The result is a_ fascinating 
hodgepodge of ski memorabilia 
on subjects ranging from the 
growth of ski technology to 
heroes of New England skiing. 
Both Marches, lifelong — ski 
enthusiasts now in their 60s, still 
dress in wool slacks and ski 
sweaters, and slip out during the 
day for runs on Cannon. They 
readily share their enthusiasm for 
the museum. Either one will 
gladly explain an exhibit more 
fully or tell an anecdote about a 
particular object of curiosity to an 
interested visitor. Their presence 
lends a pleasant, homey at- 
mosphere that encourages brows- 
ing. 

A tour around the main exhi- 
bition area starts with a wall-size 
painting done from a slide of 
racers in Tuckerman’s Ravine in 
1969. A computer created the 
painting by electronically “read- 
ing” the colors on the slide and 
sending the information to latex 
paint guns, which fired the ap- 
propriate colors onto the canvas. 
The mural shows both racers and 
spectators gathered on a slope 
unadorned with base lodges and 
ski lifts. 

This “photo” of skiers racing 
without the accouterments of 
sophisticated ski resorts sets the 
stage for the rackful of primitive 
ski equipment that follows. The 
hand-carved wooden skis, com- 
plete with tips that resemble the 
bows of Nordic ships, show why 
the early skiers functioned like 
“human tobogyans, with even 
less control,” as Dick March puts 
it. The leather bindings and lace- 
up boots also on display further 
illustrate the discomfort and in- 
convenience of the equipment 
the ski pioneers used. The crude- 
ly fashioned skis gradually 
evolved into their present mass- 
produced form, and a series of 
skis from the AFM-Head factory 
show how the ski changed shape 
and composition through the 
years. 

Farther along, past the ski 
equipment, the museum devotes 
a section to the people who 
actually used the early gear. A 
manequin wears a white parka 
and pants, sun goggles, and a 
knapsack covered with white 
cloth — this was the typical 
soldier on skis in the army’s 10th 
Mountain Division in World War 





Il. A slide lecture shows some of 
these 10,000 soldiers in action on 
their skis, both in their US 
training camps and in the rugged 
mountains of Italy where they 
fought. 

An audio presentation nearby 
traces the life of the 10th Moun- 
tain Division’s founder, the late 
Charles Minot (‘Minnie’’) Dole. 
A New Hampshire resident, Dole 
also organized the National Ski 
Patrol System (NSPS) at Stowe in 
1938, and actively promoted ski 
safety until his death, in 1976. His 
skis, NSPS jacket with insignia, 
and portrait are all on display. 

An amusing series of sketches 
reproduced from various sources 
illustrates how the earliest skiers 
coped with the foibles of their 
homemade equipment well 
enough to travel and hunt on 
their skis. Scandinavian, Russian, 
and Polish artists have depicted 
skiers shooting game with bows 
and arrows, navigating through 
the forest with body-length 
spears, and transporting babes in 
arms. A text describing the his- 
tory of skiing in general accom- 
panies these sketches. 

The skiers who truly excelled 
on the ‘foot toboggans” appear 
in a special exhibit about US 
Olympic skiers from 1924 to the 
present. Photographs, newspaper 
clippings in German and English, 
and posters show these cham- 
pions in action on the ski slopes. 
A slide show focuses on the 
American skiers who have won 
gold medals through 1980. Some 
of the skis and uniforms of these 
Olympians, rescued from New 
England attics, are on display 
along with autographed team 
photos. The women who com- 
peted — “originally chosen more 
for their ability to pay for a trip to 
Europe than their ability to ski,” 
according to Jacqueline — are 
featured in another section of the 
exhibit. The world began treating 
what one newspaper termed 
“British and American lovelies” 
more seriously when an 
American woman won the coun- 
try’s first gold medal in skiing. 
The Olympic exhibit continues 
up to the present, with news- 
paper clippings from Sarajevo 


posted on a_ special bulletin 
board. 
The present-day also en- 


croaches on the museum in the 
modern auditorium, which was 
funded by the family of the late 
Lowell Thomas; the broadcasting 
pioneer, a native New Englander, 
once broadcast ski news from 
area mountaintops. A 20-minute 
slide show in the auditorium 
features 450 slides shown on nine 
projectors, and a sophisticated 
sound track. The show traces the 
history of skiing in New England, 
through images of Norwegians in 
New Hampshire logging camps 
sailing off ski jumps to Bos- 
tonians crowding aboard snow 
trains from North Station in the 
1930s. The slides then chronicle 
the enormous boom in skiing in 
the years following World War II, 
when veterans of the 10th Moun- 
tain Division, trained and 
equipped for skiing, helped build 
the sport into the multi-million- 
dollar industry it is today. 
Although the museum does 
focus on the history of skiing, 
Dick says that he wants the 
institution to maintain a link with 
current skiers. As a result, part of 
the exhibit space is given over to 
illustrations of skiers by modern 
artists. In addition, Dick has 
cultivated. relationships with 
Cannon skiers, loaning the mu- 
seum’s video equipment to the 
racing team and offering use of 
the auditorium for race-team 
meetings. He encourages con- 
temporary skiers to use the ski 
library for reasearch. The li- 


brary’s 600 volumes, tucked 
under the rafters above the exhi- 
bition room, include offbeat 


guide books and periodicals in 
English, German, and the Scan- 
dinavian languages. A series of 
taped interviews with elderly 
New England ski heroes, con- 
ducted by Plymouth State Col- 











lege students, completes the li- 
brary collection. 

Both Marches mention their 

desire to forge even stronger 

links with the contemporary ski 
community, especially in New 

Hampshire. ‘We're a real asset to 

the area, because we’re the only 

ski museum in the East,” Dick 
says. ‘This area is the cradle of 
alpine skiing in America, and we 
want people to know about it.” 

There are only three ski mu- 

seums, besides the New Eng- 

land Ski Museum, in North 

America: in Vail, Colorado; 

Ishpeming, Michigan (home of 

many Scandinavian ski pio- 
neers); and Toronto, Canada. 

Increased support from the ski 
community might also mean 
higher attendance figures for the 
museum, Jacqueline points out. 
Although some 200,000 skiers 
rode Cannon’s tramway last year, 
only 5000 visitors filtered into the 
ski museum. That averages out to 
about 13 people a day. Describing 
these figures, Jacqueline brushes 
a hand through her close- 
cropped gray hair and shakes her 
head. ‘We don’t know what else 
to do to attract people, short of 
throwing ourselves in front of 
tour buses. And we've even 
considered that!” She speculates 
that visitors might be put off by 
the museum’s rather “‘intellec- 
tual” approach to its exhibits. 
“We expect that people who 
come here will like to read. Most 
of our exhibits are geared for 
people who can cope with seeing 
newspapers in German and not 
get upset by them.... It might 
not be terribly entertaining, but 
we don’t want to lower our 
standards. We would like to 
promote ourselves as being 
above the merry-go-round group 
of tourist attractions down the 
road.” 

The high standards ensure that 
the museum fulfills what Jac- 
queline sees as its educational 
mission. “We have some boys 
from time to time who come in 
here and laugh at all the wooden 
equipment. They can’t imagine 
how anyone was crazy enough to 
use it. But you know what? They 
ought to see things like that. They 
need to be reminded that skiing 
wasn’t always the fancy sport 
that they know.” Dick adds, 
“There was a real sense of a ski 
fraternity before, back in the ‘30s 
and ‘40s. There just weren’t that 
many skiing, so you all knew 
each other. You were always 
sharing food with other people, 
and there was a sense of trust. 
Like you could leave your movie 
camera right by the trail while 
you went off and skied, and it 
would be right there where you 
left it when you came back.... 
We want to preserve this history, 
to show other people the way it 
was, before all of the older skiers 
die out.” 

With a 20-year lease from the 
state of New Hampshire, the 
museum has ample time to de- 
velop its strategy for educating 
the public — as long as the 
private sources of funding con- 
tinue. In any case, the Marches 
feel sure enough of the per- 
manence of the museum to con- 
template its future. Both speak of 
a desire to enlarge the storage 
facilities, and move the collec- 
tions of old skis, ski clothing, and 
books now stored at various sites 
in Franconia to one central lo- 
cation. Jacqueline envisions ex- 
panding the exhibit space also, 
adding to the contemporary ski 
art collection and possibly mak- 

ing a separate gallery for it. 
Topics that she is considering for 
future exhibits include the de- 
velopment of ski areas, women in 
skiing, and the history of Cannon 
Mountain. She also hopes to see 
the museum continue to 
catalogue the file drawers full of 
photographs, copy old ski films, 
and organize new library books. 

Visitors are welcome daily at 
the museum, from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission is $2 for adults, 
$1 for teenagers 12 through 18, 
and free to children under 12.0 
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A GLM ski class 
by Jane Penner Silks 


he world, it sometimes 

; seems, is being overrun by 
acronyms. After work, you 

catch the MBTA, or hop into your 
BMW and stop to buy gas at the 
ARCO station, and go home to sit 


in front of your TV. Or, at this 
time of year, perhaps you sit 
down at the screen of your IBM 
PC to figure out your tax return 
for the IRS. 

And just when you thought 








you could get away from all the 
jargon for a peaceful weekend of 
skiing, you're bombarded with 
more acronyms and buzzwords 
at the ski-school registration 
desk. “We offer both ATM and 


GLM,”" the woman there’ tells 
you. “Which would you prefer?” 
It seems there is just no escaping 
it. 


Although terms like “ATM,” 


“GLM,” “carved turn method,” 
and “centered skiing” may sound 
confusing to the uninitiated, the 
lesson plans offered by New 
England ski areas really aren't 
that difficult to understand. Most 
areas base their lesson plans on 
the American Teaching Method 
(ATM), the Graduated Lengths 
Method (GLM), or some com- 
bination of the two. To take some 
of the mystery out of those 
acronyms and some of the other 
ski-lesson buzzwords, we offer 
the following basic guide to the 


two most popular lesson plans 


and to some of their more un- 


usual offshoots. 

A few years ago, the Graduated 
Length Method was considered 
the way to teach beginners. 
Today its popularity has declined 
dramatically, although several 
areas still offer it as an alternative 
to the ATM. Basically, GLM starts 
the beginner on very short skis 
(100 to 120 centimeters long, 
depending on the skier’s height) 
and gradually increases the 
length as the skier’s ability im- 
proves. 

It takes the average skier about 
a week (or seven lessons) to 
graduate to standard-length skis. 
The first GLM lesson typically 
involves learning to handle the 
equipment (walking on skis, get- 
ting up after a fall, putting on and 
removing skis and boots), per- 
forming stationary exercises 
(basic hip, knee, and foot turns), 
developing climbing techniques 
(sidestepping and _ herringbon- 
ing), turning out of the fall line, 
and using lifts. With skis as short 
as 100 or 120 centimeters, the heel 
of the binding is mounted at the 
back of the ski, so that the ball of 
the skier’s foot is positioned over 
the center of the ski. 

By the second lesson, the skier 





should have progressed to a 135- 
centimeter ski, on which he 
repeats everything learned in the 
first lesson and goes on to learn 
how to link turns into a traverse 
and how to use poles to help him 
turn. He stays with the 135s for 
the next two lessons. In the third 
lesson, he repeats the first two 
and learns how to turn uphill, do 
wide-radius turns, and anticipate 
turns using his poles. Lesson four 
repeats the first three and adds 
principles of side-slipping and 
turning around moguls. 

The GLM skier moves up to 
150-centimeter skis for his fifth 
lesson and typically repeats the 
first four lessons, skiing faster 
and on steeper slopes. Lesson six 
usually maintains the 150-cen- 
timeter ski length and concen- 
trates on helping the skier polish 
the techniques he’s learned so far. 
Finally, in the seventh lesson, the 
skier graduates to 160-centimeter 
skis — nearly standard length — 
and practices what he’s learned 
in deeper snow and on gentler 
intermediate trails. As he con- 
tinues to improve, he increases 
his ski length until he’s skiing on 


a length proportional to his 
height and weight. 
For years, the Graduated 


Length Method not only in- 
fluenced how America learned to 
ski, but also how America bought 
its ski equipment. In the early 
and mid 1960s, skiers skied on 
boards that towered over their 
heads. Women often skied on 
skis longer than 200 centimeters, 
and 223-centimeter skis for men 
were not uncommon. When the 
GLM became popular a decade 
later, far more 160- and 170- 
centimeter skis were sold. 

Critics of the Graduated 
Length Method argued that this 
was one of its biggest problems. 
Skiers became accustomed to 
skiing on the short, easy-to-turn 
skis and felt they couldn’t control 
long skis or even standard-length 

Continued on page 12 
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Minutes away from most Eastern 
Massachusetts towns and cities. 
Just west of Condord, MA, inside 


Rte. 495. 


Power Road 


Westgard, MA 


For information call: 


(617) 692-3033 


NASHODA 
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Technically mastered. Traditionally exclusive. 
When no other sunglass will do, there is the 

ultimate — Carrera Porsche su 
setting standards of design excellence for ages 


OVERSTOCKED IN PORSCHE 


SAVE $20.00 WITH THIS COUPON 
WHILE SUPPLIES LAST! 


Limit 1 per customer 
Expires March 30, 1984 or when stock runs out 


Opticus 


Pens a a SS A A A A SS OO AS 


537 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 

437-1591 ¢9-5:30 M-F, 9-3 Sat. 
3 Center Plaza, Government Center §j 
742-8151 © 8:00 - 5:30 M-F 
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The Slopeside Village that 
Stowe, Killington, and Sugarbush 


are trying to imitate. 


Club Smugglers. 


Smugglers’ introduced the Village concept to the East same 20 years ago. 
(The other guys are catching on — but they'll never catch up!) 


Ski Magazine calls ‘Smugglers’... the ultimate Vermont vacation.” 
But don’t take their word for it... use the chart below for your own 
comparison shopping. 


























































































































Wine and Cheese Welcome 





Spring Special 


Ask about our Spring Packages for Ski Weeks: March 18 & March 25 
Slopeside Accommodations & lift tickets for $255 per person 











At Smugglers’, park your car and forget about it. Because just beyond 
your doorstep, the best vacation you and your family ever had is waiting. 


For a reservation or more information, call us today at 800-644-8851, or mail 
the coupon, or call toll free 800-858-1200. 


Yes! We want a quality vacation we can afford. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
Telephone 


iVillage 
at ’ 
Smugglers ‘Notch 


Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 


*All rates per person, double occupancy, plus 5% Vermont 
tax and service charge, Sunday to Friday 


oO 
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A million dollars better this year. And you thought we 
took the summer off. At Loon, we spent $1.2 million this sum- 
mer Clearing two new intermediate trails and building a bigger 
and better base lodge. Unbeatable ski conditions. For 
three consecutive winters (including the snow drought ones) 
more skiers have skied Loon each year than the year before. 
Loon is the only mountain in the Northeast that can say that, 
and it says a lot about the consistent quality of Loon Mountain 
skiing. The most complete top-to-bottom snow making in 
New England, six aerial lifts including New Hampshire's long- 
est, two dozen trails, meticulous grooming, and a variety of 
slopes for beginners, intermediates and experts. Separate ski 
schools for children and adults, too. It all adds up to unbeatable 
skiing. An interstate highway right to our door. Well, 
almost. We're just three miles from Interstate 93 on the 
Kancamagus Highway. No major mountain is more access- 
ible. In fact, there's just one traffic light between Washington, 
D.C. and Loon Mountain.A cure for winter congestion. [f 
long weekend lift lines and crowded slopes aren’t for you, 
Loon’s your mountain. Since 1966, our Limited Lift Ticket 
System has guaranteed comfortable skiing and reasonable 
lines. But not to worry about missing out. You can buy next day 
tickets after 4 PM Fridays and Saturdays, participating lodging 
establishments reserve tickets for guests, and multi-day tickets 
assure skiing. We think that a cure for congestion is worth a lit- 
tle planning. The fastest growing mountain in the east. 
Last winter, ticket sales jumped a whopping 50% over the 
previous record year. One reason is more skiers discovered 
the pleasure and value of mid-week ski vacations. Another 
reason is the adage about better mousetraps, except at Loon 
it’s better skiing. Your kind of style. Comfortable, warm, 
soft-spoken, and unpretentious. If that’s your style, Loon’s your 
mountain. All this, and a great value. With our slopeside 
Inn and nearby motels and condominiums, no mountain of- 
fers you a wider range of accommodations. Our vacation pack- 
ages will fit your style and your budget, so bring the family. 
For reservations or more information, just call603-745-2244 
any day, 9 AM to 6 PM. And say yes, to Loon Mountain. 













































Skiing is at. 


LOON Mou 
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Please tell me more about Loon Mountain, New Hampshire. 


Name __ 





Address 





City/State/Zip 





Loon Mountain, Dept. BP, Lincoln, New Hamphsire 03251 
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Human race 


NASTAR races let 
everyone go for the gold 








by Stephanie Romanos 


t the top of a frosted peak, the 
A next racer advances to the start- 
ing gate. As the starter gives the 
command, the skier explodes out of the 
gate, rushing headlong down the moun- 
tain. He picks up speed, finds his rhythm, 
and cuts back and forth through a 
blurred succession of gates. In a matter of 
seconds, he bursts across the finish line. 
The scene might have been in Sara- 
jevo. Or it could be in Aspen. But even if 
it’s Pat’s Peak in Henniker, New Hamp- 
shire, the thrill of competitive downhill 
skiing is a real rush. So if you like to ski 
fast, but you couldn’t quite make it to 
Yugoslavia, there is a local program you 
might want to check out. 
The National Standard Race 
(NASTAR) is the largest recreational ski- 


racing, program in the world. Established 
at 130 ski areas across the country, 
participation in NASTAR has grown 
from 2300 racers in 1968 to nearly 132,000 
last vear. 

NASTAR is based on a system used 
throughout Europe. In NASTAR racing, 
a skier’s time is compared to a 
predetermined “national standard.” The 
system was developed by editors at Ski 
magazine in 1968. 

Tom Corccran, the president of Water- 
ville Valley and a former member of the 
US Ski Team, helped initiate the notion 
of NASTAR back in 1967, when he was 
working at Ski magazine. Corcoran had 
originally suggested that the national 
standard for NASTAR be set by the US 
Ski Team, but for reasons that he says are 


best described as “politics,” Corcoran’s 
plan was never implemented. Today, 
NASTAR is administered by the World 
Wide Ski Corporation, in Aspen, Colo- 
rado, but the rights to the idea are owned 
by Ski magazine. 

A typical NASTAR course runs about 
32 seconds, through 20 to 25 open gates. 
The race is usually an easy giant slalom, 
on intermediate terrain. The course is 
designed to challenge even the most 
experienced skier, without discouraging 
the novice. 

NASTAR racing is open to anyone 
who skis — except professionals — and 
the emphasis is on self-improvement and 
recreation, rather than on serious com- 
petition. There are 12 age categories for 
both male and female skiers, ranging 


from four years old and under to 70 and 
above. Anyone under the age of 19, 
however, races in the Junior NASTAR 
Program and is not eligible to compete in 
the National Championships, which are 
held for the top racers in the five adult 
categories. 

The NASTAR season opens each year 
near the beginning of December, when 
the National Pacesetting Trials are held 
in Vail, Colorado. Skiers representing 
most of the major ski areas in the country 
compete against each other at the trials. 
An area can send as many as eight racers 
to the trials. They must be amateur 
skiers, and they are usually selected by 
the ski area’s race director. 

The top racer at the National Paceset- 
ting Trials is determined by his best five 
out of seven runs, and he becomes 
NASTAR’s National Pacesetter. This 
year it’s Jan Stenstadvold from Aspen. 
Handicapped at zero, the National 
Pacesetter sets the standard against 
which all NASTAR skiers compete for 
the rest of the season. 

Soon after the National Trials, the 
official Pacesetter visits each of the five 
NASTAR regions across the country, and 
racers from participating ski areas com- 
pete against him in Regional Pacesetting 
Trials. These racers, who are responsible 
for setting the course standards at their 
individual areas, are handicapped ac- 
cording to their performances against the 
National Pacesetter. For instance, a 
handicap of two indicates that the local 
racer has come within two percentage 
points of the National Pacesetter’s time. 

Each area can send just two racers to 
the Regional Trials, but when they 
return, these pacesetters can handicap 
other skiers at their areas, including 
coaches and professional staff. These 
skiers are then qualified to set the 
standard at their course on any given 
race day. The system is set up so that 
every racer has the potential to win a 
gold medal if his tirne is close enough to 
the national standard. The handicaps 
required to win a gold, silver, or bronze 
medal vary by category. Thus, if you are 
a 25-year-old male, you must ski the 
course within 45 percent of the national 
standard in order to win a bronze medal. 
But a four-year-old girl can bring home 
the gold if she scores a handicap of 60. 

In addition to the regular NASTAR 
races, which are held at least once a 
week, there are other NASTAR events 
offered throughout the season. For the 
most accomplished skiers, Subaru 
sponsors a Super NASTAR Program at 
selected ski areas once or twice a year. 

Continued on page 12 














Boston Ski & Sports Club 


734-6726 


manteetanten epee "le 
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SPRING CALENDAR 


Spring skiing & then some... 





March 2-4 
Saddleback, ME 
$125* 


| March 30-April | 
_ Sugarbush, VT 


$137* 





Tom & Janet Durkin 
Rte. 9, Marlboro, VT 05344 














Appearing March 18 
GUY VAN DUSER « BILLY NOVICK 


For Reservations: Longwood Inn, 
P.O. Box 86, Marlboro, Vermont 


(802) 257-1545, or 257-7272 

















March 9-1 | 
Stowe, VT 
$137* 


PARTIES... 





| 





March 16-18 


Smuggler’s Notch, VT | 


$128* 


% = =March 16, Friday 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Dance Party 


at the Hotel Sonesta — Boston 


% 








April 20 
Ski Party 





March 23-25 
Sugarloaf, ME 
$140* 


Annual Broken Leg 


at the Sheraton — Boston 





May 25-26 





*Members prices. Non-members add $15. 


Boston Ski & Sports Club, 325 Harvard St., Brookline 


Nantucket Island 
' Memorial Day Weekend 


SERVING—Boston, LaGuardia Airport, 
Washington (National), Philadelphia, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Corning, Ithaca, 
White Plains, Poughkeepsie with direct 
and non-stop flights, from Burlington. 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
1-800-451-3432 

Vermont 1-800-642-3310 

Or consult your local travel agent. 


Burlington Area—658-1555 








AIR NORTH-Brockway is a regional airline subsidiary of 
Brockway, Inc. (NY), Brockway, Pa., with executive and 
maintenance offices, in South Burlington, Vt. 











Burlington International Airport 
1150 Airport Drive, Box 2326 


802-658-2200 
So. Burlington, VT 05401 
























SOS aie ie 


Famous Hannes Schneider Ski School. 
16 trails and slopes, beginners to expert. 
Giant snowmaking top to bottom. 
Base and Summit snack bars and cafeteria. 
Excellent ski week package plans. 
Mondays only-buy one ticket, get one free! 


Low mid-week lift rates. 
College student discounts. 
Full service ski and rental shop. 
THE SUPER TICKET, all lifts all day 
plus two hour ski school lesson. 
Rt. 16, North Conway, N.H. Tel: 603-356-5544 



















The Greatest Spring Skiing Jagem is on Mt. Cranmore. 








tg ees ” GS 
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Race 


Continued from page 10 

Super NASTAR is a tougher 
course on a steeper slope, with 
the gates closer together, and it is 
open only to skiers who have 
already won a NASTAR medal. 

There are special programs for 
clubs and also a Family NASTAR 
Program. Bonne Bell sponsors 
Ladies’ NASTAR Days, with ski 
clinics for women and a woman 
pacesetter for the race. And there 
are at least a dozen other com- 
panies involved with NASTAR. If 
you need a pair of sunglasses, 
find out when Vuarnet will be in 
town for NASTAR, because on 
that day the best skiers will all get 
pairs of shades. 

The regular adult NASTAR 
racing program is sponsored by 
Lite beer, and the Miller Brewing 
Company is well represented. on 
all NASTAR courses, with ban- 
ners and bibs all sporting the Lite 
logo. Miller emissaries present 
medals and trophies at the major 
races. The Junior Program, on the 
other hand, receives its 
sponsorship from Pepsi-Cola, 
and NASTAR skiers who are 
younger than 19 race under a 
Pepsi banner. 

Twenty-six New England ski 
areas currently offer NASTAR 
racing. In Massachusetts, only 
Mt. Tom in Holyoke has the 


program this year. In Connecti- 
cut, you can race at Mt. South- 
ington, and in Maine, at 
Sugarloaf. Most of the NASTAR 
racing in New England is hap- 
pening in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. In Vermont, you'll find 
racing at Bromley Mountain, Jay 
Peak, Mad River Glen, Magic 
Mountain, Mt. Snow, Okemo, 
Pico, Smuggler’s Notch, Stowe, 
Stratton Mountain, and 
Sugarbush Valley. In New 
Hampshire, there are NASTAR 
programs at Alpine Ridge, At- 
titash, Balsams/Wilderness, Bret- 
ton Woods, Crotched Mountain, 
Highlands Ski Area, King Ridge, 
Loon Mountain, Mt. Cranmore, 
Pat's Peak, Wildcat Mountain, 
and Waterville Valley. 

The largest program in New 
England is offered at Waterville 
Valley, where an average of 3500 
racers compete annually. Water- 
ville race director Larry Hoffman 
applauds NASTAR competition 
for giving skiers of all ages and 
abilities something to get excited 
about. Waterville has offered 
NASTAR since the program 
began, 16 years ago. 

There is a NASTAR event 
taking place almost every day at 
Waterville Valley. Races on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays, 
and Sundays are open to every- 
one. On the weekends, about 50 
people usually sign up; about half 
as many compete on, say, an 
average Wednesday. Four dollars 

















DECEMBER 
Round-the-clock snowmaking around and 
under 6 of our 9 lifts. 





trails 


JANUARY 
Natural snowfall and extensive grooming 
make for great skiing on our 30 slopes and 





FEBRUARY 
We're just at the midpoint of our ski season 
with special events held every weekend. 


will get you two runs down the 
course and a chance to compete, 
in effect, against some of the best 
skiers in the United States. 

For many racers, it’s the na- 
tional aspect of NASTAR that 
makes it most appealing. Marie 
Martel, a 26-year-old dental 
hygienist from Manchester, New 
Hampshire, has been skiing for 
about eight years, off and on. For 
Marie, the attraction of NASTAR 
racing is that it “makes skiing 
more exciting because you feel as 
if you're competing in something 
much bigger than a local race. It’s 
national competition.” 

Other NASTAR_ events 
emphasize different features of 
recreational racing. At Waterville, 
team NASTAR is offered every 
Tuesday. This year, there are 15 
participating teams, mostly from 
local businesses. Team 
NASTAR’s real appeal is its social 
aspect, similar to that of a bowl- 
ing league. The team races at 
Waterville are videotaped and 
the racers meet afterward, usual- 
ly at a nearby restaurant, to 
watch their performances. 

Regardless of a skier’s ex- 
perience or interest, NASTAR 
racing promises, at least, a lot of 
fun. Scott Hoisington, a ski-club 
coach at Waterville Valley, has 
been skiing for 20 of his 26 years. 
Because he is a professional skier, 
he is not eligible for the NASTAR 
Championships; but he does 
participate in Waterville’s Team 
NASTAR program. It’s a nice 
outlet, says Hoisington. 

Another special NASTAR 
event at Waterville Valley is the 
race held at the end of their Ski 
Week program. Every Thursday, 
a NASTAR race is held for the 
students who have just com- 
pleted a week of instruction. For 
many of them, just finishing the 
run is a big achievement. 

As long as they are amateurs, 
skiers in any of the special 
NASTAR events are individually 
eligible to compete in the 
NASTAR Championships. Last 
year, of the 20 finalists who 
represented New England at the 
NASTAR Championships, in 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
five were from Waterville Valley. 

In order to qualify for the 
Championships, a racer must 
have entered at least two 


NASTAR races between Novem- 
ber 1, 1983, and March 9, 1984. 
Your lowest handicap of the 
season, rather than an average, 
determines your eligibility. Each 
of the five regions is represented 
at the finals by 20 racers — the 
top two men and women in each 
of the five age categories. 

Each year the NASTAR Cham- 
pionships are held at a different 
ski area out West. The 1984 finals 
will be held in Aspen from April 
12 through 15. Miller picks up the 
entire tab, including airfare, ac- 
commodations, and meals. 
There's still time to qualify for 
Aspen; just contact the NASTAR 
office at any participating ski 
area. For those of us who skipped 
Sarajevo this year, NASTAR is 
the next best thing. 0 


Lesson 


Continued from page 6 

ones. But in exchange for turning 
ease, they were giving up the 
stability and braking power of 
longer skis. As any skier who skis 
on a pair of 200s can attest, the 
longer skis provide a lot more 
edge to stop with than do a pair 
of 160-centimeter skis. 

Furthermore, critics pointed 
out, the GLM didn’t stress the 
basics of defensive skiing (such 
as the snowplow and stem turns), 
which even experts still rely on 
when the situation demands. As 
a result, short-ski students were 
unable to use such techniques 
when they found themselves in 
trouble on steep slopes. 

Proponents of the GLM con- 
tended that it was. the best 
method for helping skiers learn 
as rapidly as possible, without 
sacrificing their confidence and 
totally turning them off to the 
sport. They pointed to the com- 
paratively low drop-out rate for 
GLM classes. 

Who is the GLM for? It is best 
suited to the skier who aspires to 
no more than recreational skiing, 
who merely wants to enjoy the 
sport with his or her family, and 
who wants to minimize the 
chances of getting injured while 
learning. The GLM is also good 
for older skiers who are trying the 
sport for the first time, and for 





skiers who are in no rush to 
purchase their own equipment 
and are willing to wait until 
they’ve learned to ski well on 
standard-length skis. (There's 
nothing more wasteful and frus- 
trating than buying a pair of 160s 
‘only to find yourself skiing inter- 
mediate trails and in need of the 
edging power of 180s the follow- 
ing season.) But the would-be 
slalom racer and the skier who is 
eager to invest in equipment 
would be wise to consider anoth- 
er lesson plan. 

If the GLM was the teaching 
method of choice a decade ago, 
the American Teaching Method 
is certainly in vogue now. While 
some New England areas con- 
tinue to offer GLM_ lessons, 
almost none offer them exclusive- 
ly, and many areas are dropping 
GLM plans entirely. (This saves 
them money. With GLM, they 
have to stock and maintain sev- 


eral pairs of rental skis in 
substandard lengths.) 
ATM classes are usually 


divided into six grades, into 
which skiers are placed according 
to ability. Class A, the lowest 
level, teaches the basics to begin- 
ners. Class F teaches advanced 
techniques, like mogul skiing and 
gate running, to experts. 

The goals of Class A are 
teaching the new skier to be 
comfortable and teaching him the 
basic moves he needs to survive 
on the slopes. The first class 
emphasizes developing balance 
while walking and sliding, chang- 
ing direction by stepping around, 
climbing inclines by sidestepping 
or herringboning, straight sliding, 
and simple snowplow or wedge 
turning. The first class is con- 
ducted on flat terrain with a few 
gentle inclines and a soft-powder 
or packed-powder surface. The 
first-time skier usually starts on 
shorter-than-normal skis (135 to 
150 centimeters), but these are 
not nearly as short as those used 
in the first GLM lesson. 

In Class B, ATM _ students 
change direction from a wedge 
position, control their speed 
through traversing and turning, 
and begin making skidding turns. 
This is a prelude to the christies 
(stylized skidding turns) and 
carved parallel turns that will be 
taught in following classes. Class 








MARCH 


Traditionally our best snow month. 
March 16 -18 is Peugeot Grand Prix Eastern 
Pro Champsionships and Club Weekend. 





APRIL 





Corn snow, lots of sun and mountain 
picnics...the real skier’s delight. Don’t miss 
our Easter festivities on April 21 and 22. 








IN VERMONT 


For more information and snow report, call us at (802)775-4345. 


The Friendly Mountain 


806 SHERBURNE PASS, ROUTE 4, RUTLAND, VERMONT 05701 


Over six feet of snow fell during March and April last year, so 
bring your sunglasses and suntan lotion and join us at Pico for some 
fine spring skiing right through April. 
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WACHUSETT 


Massachusetts! 


Take the Ski Train! 
—Every Saturday + Sunday— 
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B is taught on a packed-powder- 
covered incline so slight that the 
skier can’t lose control, even if he 
skis straight down the fall line. 

Class C emphasizes improve- 
ment of skidding turns and the 
linking of wedge turns into a 
smooth traverse (the motion of 
moving from one side of the 
slope to another in an “’s” curve). 
Skiers also practice various types 
of christies (named for the Nor- 
wegian town Christiania). These 
include uphill or upstem 
christies, in which the skier push- 
es the uphill ski’s tail out, point- 
ing the ski in the direction he 
wishes to go; and downstem 
christies, in which the skis are 
kept almost parallel. 

In Class D, ATM skiers learn to 
do stem-step christies, in which 
they turn their skis by moving 
their weight from the inside edge 
of one ski to the inside edge of 
the other. They perfect their 
wide-track christies and begin 
parallel-step christies. Class D 
also emphasizes pole planting, 
skiing in variable snow condi- 
tions and, ‘depending on the 
instructor, the basics of skiing 
gates. 

By the time the ATM student 
reaches Class E, he should be 
able to ski just about all types of 
terrain — except the most dif- 
ficult expert trails — and should 
be able to ski fast and confident- 
ly. This class emphasizes the 
development of carved parallel 
turns, use of the upper body to 
anticipate and initiate turns, and 
practice in skiing deep powder 
and moguls. Both Class E and F in 
the ATM allow the individual 
skier to develop in the areas he 
chooses, but encourage him to 
experience mogul skiing and 
slalom and giant-slalom racing. 
Of course, the exact lessons 
taught in any ATM class vary 
with the instructor and the ability 
of the students, but this is basical- 
ly how American Teaching Meth- 
od lessons progress. With the 
exception of Classes A and B, 
students generally ski on stan- 
dard-length skis (170 centimeters 
or longer). 

The Vermont ski areas offer a 
wide range of lesson plans. Those 
areas offering ATM lessons. ex- 
clusively are Bolton Valley, 
Okemo, Smugglers’ Notch, 
Stowe (which has its own patent- 
ed “Stowe Way” of ATM), and 
Suicide Six. Killington also offers 
its own version of the ATM. Both 
ATM and GLM are offered at 
Bromley, Mount Snow, Pico, 
Stratton, and Sugarbush Valley. 
And then, of course, there are the 
variations on the theme. Jay 
Peak, which teaches by the direct 
parallel method, and Burke 
Mountain, which calls itself the 
“Home of the Carved Turn,” 
both incorporate elements of the 
American Teaching Method but 
eliminate some of the steps, such 
as snowplowing and stem and 
skid turning, and go directly to 
advanced turns. 





One of the most interesting 
variations is Sugarbush Valley’s 
Centered Skiing Workshop. 
Centered skiing is much like 
martial-arts training in that it 
teaches the skier to be aware of 
his body's balance on the skis 
and to “center” himself mentally 
for optimum performance. Tech- 
niques such as deep breathing 
and relaxation are used to im- 
prove the skier’s concentration. 
The Centered Skiing Workshops 
are intended only for high-inter- 
mediate to advanced-level skiers 
(Class E or F). Sugarbush also 
offers traditional ATM classes for 
those who are just getting their 
“ski legs.” 

Nearly all areas in New Eng- 
land offer special classes for 
children — and childhood is the 
ideal time to learn to ski. If 
children begin at age four with as 
little as two weeks of ski lessons 
each winter, they should be 
expert skiers by the time they are 
10. Most children’s classes focus 
on ATM basics, although they 
usually take the child from the 
snowplow directly into parallel 
turns, bypassing such maneuvers 
as stem and step christies. 

Children’s classes usually 
emphasize play and make learn- 
ing to ski a fun experience. 
Children are grouped by size and 
age, and they are taught skills in 
the form of games, such as 
snowplow trains, jumps, races, 
and even some basic freestyle 


tricks. Many children are more 
courageous than adults and tend 
to learn faster and to move ahead 
more quickly. These special 
“play” classes progress at a 
child’s pace and are geared 
toward holding children’s shorter 
attention spans — and to keeping 
the little nippers out of the hair of 
adults who are trying to learn, 
too. 

ATM or GLM? Snowplow, 
christies, or carved parallel? Once 
you know what the acronyms 
stand for and what all the 
buzzwords mean, you may never 
be intimidated at the ski-school 
desk again. And once you under- 
stand the basics, it’s all downhill 
from there. 0 


Quebec 


Continued from page 3 

January that drew nearly 5000 
cross-country skiers to the area. 
Five years ago, Mont Sainte- 
Anne drew about that many 
skiers annually. “If this trend 
continues, and [| think it will,” 
says Labossiere, “I can see more 
cross-country areas developed in 
Quebec, and some existing areas 
may even have to expand.” 

The province has fostered a 
true cross-country ski hero. Pier- 
re Harvey, a native of Beauport, 
15 miles north of Quebec City, is 
a member of the Canadian Olym- 


pic Team and is lionized by the 
two cross-country ski centers in 
his home town. At Club Mont- 
Tourbillon and Centre l’Eperon, 
both in Beauport, posters of 
Harvey hang above donation 
tins. The funds are used to help 
offset his training expenses. 

Typical of many of the smaller 
cross-country ski centers across 
the province, the Beauport areas 
are usually used by local skiers, 
though each area has 70 miles of 
groomed trails and some lighted 
circuits. In evenings and on 
weekends, the “undiscovered” 
areas (such as those in Beauport) 
are busy, but on weekdays the 
trails are virtually deserted. 

Under provincial law, most 
cross-country areas must provide 
shelters at regular intervals on 
the trails. Some of the huts have 
facilities for cooking over a 
wood-burning stove. 

Across eastern Canada, many 
ski-center operators remark on 
the small number of US visitors. 
Certainly the distance dis- 
courages some potential US 
skiers, but most of the province’s 
major cross-country ski centers 
are within a 10-hour drive from 
Boston. And the low cost of 
Canadian skiing easily offsets the 
long car trip. Currently, the US 
dollar brings a 20-percent bonus 
in exchange for Canadian cash. 
And Quebec is a leader in offer- 
ing extraordinarily inexpensive 
cross-country ski packages, rang- 


ing from $150 to $300 (Canadian) 
for a week’s lodging, meals, and 
equipment rental. 

The province, however, does 
have some smoldering internal 
problems, which affect visitors. 
Following rounds of heavy tax 
levies, gas has risen to nearly $2 
per gallon. A reluctance to break 
with tradition keeps most shops 
closed on Sundays. A quick 
brush-up on your French would 
also be advisable. Law 101, sup- 
ported by Quebec’s PQ separatist 
party, requires all public signs to 
be written exclusively in French. 
In practice, however, English 
translations are often used at 
large ski centers and cities. 

From Tourbillon, in Beauport, a 
seven-mile trail connects with the 
80 miles of groomed trails at 
Sainte-Adolphe. It is common 
across the province for “unof- 
ficial” trails to link two or more 
areas. These unofficial trails are 
groomed occasionally or left in a 
natural state. If you plan to use 
one of these trails to travel 
between ski centers, be sure to 
notify the operators of the center 
where you start. Otherwise, you 
may have the ski patrol out 
searching for you when you fail 
to return to the original area. 

Further north from Quebec 
City is the Arriére Pays, the back 
country where the wide tracts of 
forest hint of the expanse of 
primitive northern Canadian wil- 

Continued on page 14 














HIGHLAND 
SKI AREA, 


NORTHFIELD, NH 
(603) 286-4055. 


This area is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 3 to 10 
p.m., $6.00, Sat. and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., $10.00, 
and holidays and vacation 
weeks from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
There is a ski school, chil- 
dren’s racing programs, a 
rental shop, a restaurant, 
lounge, and a cafeteria. 


Coming Events 
March 3 — Sap Run 
Veterans & Giant Slalom Race 
35 years and older 
March 4 — Elmer Grace 
Downhill 
3200 ft. course 
March 10 — Mardi Gras 
March 17 — St. Patrick’s Day 
Celebration 




















to make your off-the- 
skiing. 
the beginning. 


We offer a variety 
accommodations: the 





The Trail Ends Here 

” arloaf Inn Resort 
n the Mountain 

( Rll sil Valley 
Maine (4947 | 










We're the Sugarloaf Inn 
Resort, and with Sugarloaf/USA 
on our doorstep and two chair- 
lifts in our front yard, we strive 


Lodging is only 


elegance of our full-service 
Sugarloaf Inn with exquisite 
dining in our Greenhouse 
Dining Gallery, the charm of 





All Trails, All Lifts Open 





Call 1-800-343-4075 For Reservations Now 


slope hours _hotel. 


every bit as enjoyable as the 


The perfect base of 
operations. 

The joy of staying right on 
of the mountain includes the 
convenience of having lift 
tickets, ski school enrollment, 
kids’ programs including 
lessuns and day care, even 
equipment rentals handled 


casual 


Please send me more information on ski holidays at the 


| Sugarloaf Inn Resort. 


our spacious, post-and-beam 
Birchwood Condominiums, or 
the complete convenience of 
Ti:nberwind, our condominium- 
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If — / USA were any closer, 
we we'd have a chairlift 
gp night in our 





Call us. We’re as close as can be. 


right at the Inn. There are 
cross-country trails leading 
from the Resort to the Valley 
Touring Center, a lighted 


skating pond by the Inn, and 
the shops and restaurants in 


the mountain village are only a 
short walk or ski away. 


Call us toll free: 
1-800-343-4075.* 

You can contact us anytime 
for reservations and more 
information on the Sugarloaf 
Inn Resort, our economical 
packages, 


and the latest ski 


conditions. Or just send the 


coupon to receive our new 
winter brochure. 


Join us this winter for 


' 

| 

| 
| Name ————_____________4 | a ski holiday you'll always 
INE iepe-tneeeaeesrenies —_—__—_————— | remember, and make our 
see PP ee eee Gre eee est Af famous winter tradition a part 
"aes ea a ig SMS Sia i if of your own. 

| *In Canada, call toll-free 1-800-361-5033. 
| Mail to: Suara Inn ero a : In ME FLA. and GA call 1207-237-2701, 

“ aSSCUL alle’ 1ine ( BP | 
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Continued from page 13 

derness. Here, the skiing be- 
comes more rustic. On the edge 
of most towns, the forest is laced 
with crude trails made by 
previous skiers. This is one of the 
last refuges of Quebec's native 
Huron Indians. On the edge of 
the Arriére Pays, Station 
Duchesnay, in Sainte-Catherine, 
features 50 miles of groomed 
trails along the shores of Lake 
Saint-Joseph. 


taal ial *” 
The Laurentian Mountains 
have long been synonymous 


with eastern Canada skiing. But 
popularity, it seems, has its price. 
The volume of skiers forces 
Laurentian ski areas to maintain 
wonderfully groomed trails and 
comprehensive facilities, but also 
creates a need for large hotel 
complexes. As a result, the area 
lacks some of the charm and 
isolation found in Arriére Pays. 
The main access to the Lauren- 
tians is by Route 117, which 
bisects the center of the region, 
from Saint-Jerome to Mont- 
Tremblant Park. Nearly any exit 
off Route 117 will lead you to 
some manner of cross-country 
skiing. A typical area in the 
Laurentians contains 25 to 50 
miles of easy-to-intermediate- 
skill trails, with at least one or 


two very difficult circuits. Some 
of the region’s most challenging 
trails are within Mont-Tremblant 
itself, which divides its cross- 
country skiing into four separate 
areas, varying in trail length from 
30 to 70 miles. 

A brief distance away from 
Route 117, however, there lies 
some relatively tranquil skiing, 
such as Village Hospitalité in Lac 
Supérieur (80 miles of trails) and 
Saint-Hippolyte’s 40 miles of 
groomed tracks. 

With the exception of an area 
in the village of Prevost near 
Mont Sainte-Terese and a larger 
area at Sainte-Agathe-des- 
Monts, the’ Laurentian ski centers 
have resisted lighting their trails. 
Perhaps this is out of respect for 
the boisterous aprés-ski rites of 
Quebec. A common end-of-the- 
day companion to the always 
plentiful beer is a spirited concoc- 
tion called Chinese fondue, a 
dish whose alleged Oriental ori- 
gins are highly dubious. Thin 
strips of meat are dipped into a 
heated brew of equal parts of 
wine and beef broth. After the 
meat is finished, eggs are 
whipped into the sauce. The 
creamy mixture is then slurped 
down. 

* * * 

For downhill skiers, the East- 
ern Townships are dominated by 
the five big Ski East areas — 
Bromont, Owl's Head, Mont Or- 
ford, Mont Glen, and Sutton. For 


“iia 


ski touring in the region, how- 
ever, the largest areas are not 
necessarily the best. The Ski East 
areas maintain only small cross- 
country facilities, and the more 
interesting cross-country areas in 
the Townships have to be sought 
out. 

Geography has a substantial 
effect on cross-country skiing in 
the Townships. Unlike the New 
England mountain ranges, the 
few hills in the Townships are 
monadnocks, which means 
“isolated mountain.” Some of the 
cross-country ski areas at the 
bases of these hills — Mont 
Orford Park near Magog and the 
two areas at Lac Brome near 














Knowlton — feature a variety of 
terrain. Most of the Township 
cross-country trails are generally 
level tracks through open fields. 

An exception is the wooded 
Lac Magantic district, very close 
to the Maine border. The 20 miles 
of groomed trails at Lac Magantic 
consistently draw competitive 
and recreational skiers from both 
the US and Canada. Earlier this 
month, approximately 3000 
cross-country skiers participated 
in the annual 80-kilometer mara- 
thon around the lake. 

True wilderness cross-country 
skiing is available at the 20 
government-run parks and re- 
serves in the province. Some of 




















Whether you i 
ski or not, you 
deserve the thrills and _ 


The first step is to sto 


(or non-ski) week for two... 
finest ski equipment. . 
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excitement of an all-expense- ““ 
paid week at the ski resort of your 
choice—anywhere in the world. Take it 
in (he winter, and catch all the action. 
Or take it in the off-season, and provide 
by your BASF dager and fill out a 
BASF 1984 World Cup Ski Sweeps entry form. But do it before 
March 31. Although no purchase is required, if you can’t resist the 
temptation to buy a BASF audio or videocassette, we'llunderstand.  < 
A MOUNTAIN OF PRIZES. Prizes range from a fabulous ski 
to the world’s 
.to hundreds of 
dollars worth of BASF audio and video 
tapes. Winning names will be drawn in 
May, and yours could be among them! 


ENTER THE BASF SWEEPS, AI: 


DREAM GETAWAY 
IN THE $25,000 
BASF WORLD CUP 
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the smaller parks operate in 
much the same way private areas 
do, providing a network of 
groomed trails and simple 
shelters. The several large parks, 
however, also offer modified 
huts, with wood stoves and 
toilets, which can be reserved for 
overnight expeditions. Generally, 
an extended trek requires ad- 
vance reservations with the spe- 
cific park, and at least four 
participants. The rates are usually 
nominal — $5 per person for the 
use of the shelters is common — 
and skiers must carry their own 
cooking utensils, food, and sleep- 
ing bags. Some parks even main- 
tain campsites for experienced 
winter campers. 

The wide temperature range in 
Quebec makes the selection of ski 
wax especially important. In mid- 
winter the temperature seldom 
rises above freezing, so the color 
of the ski wax remains fairly 
constant. In spring, frigid nights 
may necessitate an extreme cold- 
weather wax in the morning, but 
the strong sun rapidly changes 
the snow conditions, and skiers 
must often scrape and rewax their 
skis several times before lunch. 
On overnight trips in March and 
April, it is advisable to bring a 
broad selection of waxes. 

A unique feature at the Lauren- 
tian Wildlife Reserve, 30 miles 
north of Quebec City, is its series 
of guided overnight treks 
through the Montmorency For- 
est. The journeys, planned by 
Laval University in Quebec City, 
cover approximately 35 miles of 
wilderness and cost $45 per 
person. The next trip is scheduled 
for March 3 and 4. 

The park also offers guided 
“Montmorency Hinterland’ ex- 
cursions, which cover 30 miles of 
backwoods tracks in three days. 
The cost, including meals and 
accommodations at forest 
shelters, is $90. 

Cross-country ski holidays can 
also be arranged through 
Agricotours, a provincial govern- 
ment agency that places skiers 
with farm families who put up 
guests. Lodging and meals cost 
$19 per person, or $25 for two. 

For those seeking even greater 
solitude and more remote wilder- 
ness, snowshoes are a novel way 
to leave the crowds behind. 
Many cross-country ski areas in 
Quebec rent snowshoes and 
provide marked paths or snow- 
shoe zones to meander about. 
The great advantage of snow- 
shoeing is its accessibility. In the 
spring, Québecois often snow- 
shoe into maple-tree groves to 
throw maple-sugar parties. Wine 
and cheese are carried up into the 
woods, and dessert is a snowball 
soaked in sticky maple syrup. 

Alex Wilson, director of Mont 
Sainte-Anne, was a bit concerned 
this fall. He usually aims to keep 
the area open until Easter Sun- 
day. This year, Easter falls some- 
what late — April 22 — but 
Wilson is now quite confident 
about the likelihood of a long 
spring ski season. 

“When they're mowing the 
grass in New England,” he says, 
“we'll still be skiing in Quebec.” 

For further information, write 
Tourisme Quebec, CP 20 000, 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada 
GIK 7X2, or call (800) 361-5405. 
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BUT, BEST OF ALL, OURSNOWCOVER*: *: 
IS DEPENDABLE 


Our competition calls us crazy. ..skiers love us. 
At Wildcat, Sunday is a midweek value—for day 
rates or Ski & Stay Packages...ALWAYS A 
GOOD BUY: 





SUNDAY THROUGH FRIDAY $15 "6 

; All Chairs, top-to-bottom skiing, full day @azxN 
(Even in the holiday week, daily weekday 
rates apply February 27 through 24, and, of 
course Sundays through Fridays for the rest 
of our long, long skiing season. For high- 
speed gondolas, add only $2.00 per day). 
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Low Sunday through Friday rates provide: 


e 2100 ft. vertical drop © Trail runs to 2-% miles 

e Varied terrain suits all ¢ Spectacular alpine views 
e Top-to-bottom skiing °¢ Nightly grooming 

e Dependable snow cover through late April! 


GREAT SKIING - 23 TRAILS OPEN bad . 
ALL LIFTS OPERATING DAILY 


( REPORT AS OF 2/725 ) 
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For information call: he. 
‘WILDCAT SKIER SERVICES, 603-466-3326 - F, 
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Rte. 16 Pinkham Notch, Jackson, NH 03846 
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Ski Massachusetts! 
Take the Ski Train! 


—Every Saturday + Sunday— 
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LEAVES 
NORTH STATION: 8:50 A.M. 
PORTER SQ:: 9:00 A.M. 
SHUTTLE BUS WALTHAM: 9:12 A.M. 
$1.00 each way ARRIVE FITCHBURG 10:08 A.M. 
BE ON THE SLOPES BY 10:30 A.M. 
e Alpine 
e Cross country 
» Equipment Rental GETuAeL tae LEAVES SLOPES 
e Lessons 
e T-bar lifts 
P ay SKI TRAIN PASSENGERS GET 12% 
Ski Conditions DISCOUNTS & MORE FOR LIFT TICKETS, 
1-464-2355 EQUIPMENT RENTAL & LESSONS. 


TRAIN/SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE WILL OPERATE WHEN SLOPES ARE OPEN. 


COMMUTER 722-3200 
RAIL 227-5070 
SYSTEM 1-800-392-6099 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY « MONTACHUSETT REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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inten BEST PICTURE 
BEST ACTOR — Robert Duvall 
BEST DIRECTOR — Bruce Beresford 














TENDER }VERCIES 


EMI FILMS Presents An ANTRON MEDIA Production 
ROBERT DUVALL “TENDER MERCIES” 
TESS HARPER BETTY BUCKLEY WILFORD BRIMLEY ELLEN BARRIN 
Written by HORTON FOOTE Associate Producer MARY-ANN HOBEL 
Produced by PHILIP S. HOBEL Directed by BRUCE BERESFORD 





Distributed by Universal Pictures and 


Associated File Distaburion Corporotion 
© 1962 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS, INC 


NOW PLAYING 
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When the law has a job 
they can't handle... 


they need a man outside the law. 


EB GOLDEN HARVEST persis an ALBEDT 5. RUDDY PRODUCTION 

TOM SELLECK 

UANE SEYMOUR - LAUREN HUTTON “LASSITER” 
BOB HOSKINS - JOE REGALBUTO - ED LAUTER - WARREN CLARKE 
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BEST PICTURE 


“ONE OF THE YEAR’S 10 BEST” 


Pat Collins, CBS NEWS 
David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 
Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 

| PEOPLE MAGAZINE 
Kathleen Carroll, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 
Judith Crist, WOR-TV 
Gary Arnold, WASHINGTON POST 
Sheila Benson, LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 
Bernard Drew, GANNETT 
~e Stephen Schaefer, US MAGAZINE 
Hite“, Philip Wuntch, DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
e Joka Stark, SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
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BARBARA HERSHEY VERONICA CARTWRIGHT PAMELA REED Mos« by BILL. CONTI 
Darector ot Photography CALEB DESCHANEL Based on the Hook by TOM WOLFE 


, Writica ter the Screen and Darected by PHILIP KAUFMAN 


SHERWOOD PRODUCTIONS and SIDNEY KIMMEL Present A STANLEY DONEN FILM OS en ee ee 


MICHAEL CAINE JOSEPH BOLOGNA BLAME IT 0 


VALERIE HARPER MICHELLE JOHNSON DEMI MOORE Executive Producer LARRY GELBART 
fy Screenplay by CHARLIE PETERS and LARRY GELBART Produced and Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
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THE LEGENDARY MOTORCYCLES OF GERMANY. 


OWN A LEGEND FOR THE PRICE OF AN 
ORDINARY MOTORCYCLE 





BMW R 100 RT 


*6 100.” 


A touring bike that doesn’t handle like a touring bus 


See the 60th Anniversary edition limited production 
(10G 300) R100 RT 


Fantastic savings on all 1983 models! 
Complete 1984 line on display! 


Large selection of used BMW motorcycles in excellent 
condition! 


Leasing ¢ Financing « Insurance Arranged. 
Fully Stocked BMW Parts Dept. 


Authorized BMW Service « Factory Trained Mechanics 
Visit our newly finished sales, parts & service facilities 


BMW Motorcycles of 
Cambridge 


D/B/A Arlington Motor Sports 


1098 Massachusetts Ave. 
Arlington, Ma — 
648-1300 





SEE OUR BOOTH 
AT THE MOTORCYCLE EXPO 
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Motorcycle Expo 


AAMRR (Association of 
American Motorcycle Road 
Riders), Hebron, Conn. 
02648 


All-American Products, 346 
North Ave., North Abington, 
Mass. 02351, (617) 871-5484 


Boston Cycles, 774 
Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. 
02178, (617) 484-4032 


Boston Police Department, 
Sergeant. Jim Ellsworth, 
1249 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 02136, (617) 
247-4350 


Bouv Enterprises, PO Box 
1201, Fairfield, Conn. 06430, 
(203) 367-8898 


Cycle-Craft Company. inc., 
1813 Revere Beach 
Parkway, Everett, Mass. 
02149, (617) 389-8888 


Cycles 128, 107 Brimball 
Ave., Beverly, Mass. 01915, 
(617) 927-3400 


D&L Ltd., 47 Main St., 
Webster, Mass. 01570, (617) 
943-9793 


Desjardin Supply Company 
Inc., 1275 Grafton St., 
Worcester, Mass. 01604, 
(617) 791-2396 


Donald B. Werthman, 713 
Harvard St., Manchester, NH 
03103 


Eastern Leather, 15 Groton 
Pl., Worcester, Mass. 01604, 
(617) 792-9201 


Euro-Cycle, 163 
Washington St., Somerville, 
Mass. 02143, (617) 628-6030 


Gold Wing Riders 
Association, 838 Court St., 
Brockton, Mass. 02402, . 
(617) 587-0350 





Motorcycle Expo 84 will be held Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
March 2, 3, and 4, at the Bayside Exposition Center. The show will be 
open on Friday from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m., on Saturday from noon to 11 
p.m., and on Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. The show will feature 
displays of a variety of motorcycle equipment and accessories 
(including a homemade helicopter with a 1950 Triumph motorcycle 
engine) ; several riding clubs also will have displays. Several special 
events will take place during the expo. A summary: 

Friday, March 2: a leather fashion show at 7:30 and 9 p.m., anda 
BMX demonstration at 8:30 p.m. 
Saturday, March 3: the New England Thrill Show at 1 p.m, 3 p.m., 
8:30 p.m., and 10 p.m., where motorcycle stunt man Doug Senical will 
perform the first indoor motorcycle jump at Bayside and do a wheelie 
over the entire length of a car. The leather fashion show repeats at 2 
p.m., 4p.m., 7:30 p.m., and 9:30 p.m. BMX demonstrations and trick 

riding, by the Boston Police Department, continues throughout the 


day. 


Sunday, March 4: the Thrill Show takes place at 1 p.m. and 3 p.m., 
and the fashion show at 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. 

World supercross champion Jimmy Ellis conducts a motocross 
clinic from his fully equipped Team Honda van at various times 
throughout the expo. Admission is $5 for adults, $2.50 for children 
under 12, and free for children under six. 








A931-937 Good Sports Inc., 1006 
Sullivan, South Windsor, 
Conn. 06074, 
(203) 644-3468 


A828 Harry’s Machine Parts, 


Framingham, Mass. 01701, 


(617) 879-1455 


Honda of Boston, 107 
Brimball Ave., Beverly, 
Mass. 01915, 

(617) 734-8200 


John Lawson & Co., 29 
Lancaster Rd., Shirley, 
Mass. 01464 


Joseph Cabral, 278 North 
St., PO Box 254, Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 06096 
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A709-413 


A203-201 


A921-923 


A101 


A727-729 
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Leather Graphics, 35 South 
St., Foxboro, Mass. 02035, 
(617) 543-5203 


M.A. Brown, Fairfield, Penn. 
17320 


Maciag Motorcycle Co., 351 
Park, New Britain, Conn. 
06051, (203) 224-4240 


Modified Motorcycle Assoc. 
219 Randall, Berlin, Mass. 
01503, (617) 666-4337 


Motorcyclist Post, 
Rochester, Mass. 02770 
(617) 885-5221 


Munroe & Malley, attorneys 
at law, 1 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 02109, (617) 227-7848 
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National Motorcycle Racing 
Association, 5 Chestnut 
Ave., Burlington, Mass. 
01803, (617) 272-4685 


New England Mini Cycle 
Association, RFD #1, Box 
123, Brookfield, Mass. 
01506, (617) 867-7453 


New England Trials Riders 
Association, North 
Providence 


Riverside Kawasaki, 2 
Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 
02143, (617) 491-7007 


Ron’s Cycle & Power, 15 
Uxbridge Rd., Route 16, 
Mendon, Mass. 01756, (617) 
478-0200 


Sal Boccello, Topsfield, 
Mass. 01983 


Second Story Leather, 44 
North Maple St., Florence, 
Mass. 01060, (413) 586-6334 


Smitty Double Eagle Boot 
Co., PO Box 671, 
Leominster, Mass. 01453, 
(617) 534-0041 


Sports Broker, 81 Main St., 
North Reading, Mass. 
01864, (617) 927-3400 


Spouster Engineering, 346 
North Ave., North Abington, 
Mass. 02351 


Vanson Leather, 58 Thayer 
St., Boston, Mass. 02118 
426-3907 


Western Products, PO Box 
908, Glastonbury, Conn. 
06033, (203) 633-2492 


Whalley Sample Shop, 59 
Whalley Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 06511, (203) 562-2621 


White Mountain Riders Inc., 
PO Box 261, Berlin, NH 
03581, (603) 752-3142 
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The Pacifico Sound-Pak audio system 


Leaders of the pack 








The best in new motorcycle products 


by Scot Lehigh 
B ack when Bronson, of Then Came 


Bronson fame, was winding his 

way through the television waste- 
land of the late ‘60s, going touring on a 
motorcyle meant leaving it all behind. 
Remember when our footpeg-loose 
knight errant pulled up at some 
suburban stoplight and, while waiting 
for the green, exchanged a few words 
with a car-bound commuter? Then the 
light changed, Bronson twisted the throt- 
tle and zoomed down the road, and the 
commuter was left to stare wistfully after 
him, presumably longing for the wind- 
blown, stripped-down, carefree adven- 
ture of the open road. 

These days, our wistful commuter 
would probably covet Bronson’s motor- 
cycle not as a means to an adventure but 
as a more comfortable way to get to 
work. And that says a lot about the 
changes that have come to the motor- 
cycle marketplace recently. 

Take the latest improvements in cy- 
cling sound, for instance. Until a few years 
ago, unless he had a worn-out exhaust 
pipe, a cyclist could expect to hear not 
much more than the whoosh of the wind 
as he was riding. And two-up touring 
wasn’t much different: the typical driver- 
passenger conversation went something 
like this: “WANNA STOP?” “WHAT?” 
“1 SAID, WANNA STOP?” “WHAT?” 

But that is fast becoming, like Bronson, 
a thing of the past. Entertainment 
electronics have come to the motorcycle 
world in a big way; the new trend in 
motorcycle accessories is toward stereos 
and intercoms and radar detectors. 

For those who can afford to go 
topshelf, Honda’s Gold Wing — the 
company’s 1200 cc, top-of-the-line tour- 
ing machine — comes equipped with a 
$950 AM/FM radio/cassette-player pack- 
age that is every bit as good as, if not 
better than, most car models. Made by 
Panasonic, the compact system has the 
electronic-panel display that makes 
audiophiles’ beady little eyes glow with 
digital desire, and four programmable 
buttons to make locating the stations of 
your choice easy while riding. The tape 
deck features an auto-reverse function, 
which eliminates the need for monitor- 
ing the rewind. The compact system 
delivers 12 watts per channel, either to 
speakers mounted in the fairing or to a 
headset. Some of the functions are con- 
trollable from the handlebars, so the 
rider needn't shift his grip much. And the 
machine has one unique function that 


precludes the need for sound-level ad- 
justments while riding: as the engine 
noise increases, the volume of the music 
automatically does as well. 

Of course, not everyone drives a Gold 
Wing. For smaller, less deluxe models, 
Vetter, one of the leaders in “after- 
market” products, makes a stereo panel 
that fits many fairings. It comes with two 
four-inch speakers and an_ optional 
stereo radio/cassette unit. With the 
cassette/radio, the unit sells for about 
$200; without it, it goes for about $100. 
The unit is available at Honda of Boston, 
and at other Honda dealers. 

Pacifico’s Sound-Pak is a similar han- 
dlebar-mounted system; it comes with a 
pair of waterproof speakers. The speak- 
ers can be removed easily, to prevent 
your music from going mobile in a way 
that you never intended. The unit retails 
for about $95. 

Yahama has a system of its own, called 
“Music ‘n Motion.’”” An AM/FM radio 
and cassette system with a preamp, it puts 
out 50 watts to two speakers housed in 
the inner half of the mirror casing. The 
Toshiba-made stereo is easily removable 
(though the speakers aren't). The com- 


plete system, which will fit any motor- 
cycle that has metric mirror-attachment 
threads, goes for about $300. 

Other specialty manufacturers offer 
other music systems for considerably less 
money. For example, RCD, of Norfolk, 
Nebraska, is marketing a pair of three- 
inch speakers that mount on most any 
handlebar mirrors, and a Velcro-pad- 
mounted preamp that works off the 
cycle’s battery, to boost your Walkman’s 
signal to power those speakers, for 
$48.90. Or, if you’re one of the Walk- 
manless wounded, you can get an 
AM/FM radio unit with the system for an 
additonal $22.50. 

Cycle Sound, of Bulverde, Texas, has 
come up with a music-making setup for 
$79.95. It features a housing that adapts 
to fairings or handlebars (the company 
has more than 32 different mounting 
systems), two five-inch speakers, all- 
weather-proof polypropylene “Poly- 
power” speakers, and a built-in antenna 
inside the unit casing. The company sells 
four different types of Clarion AM/FM- 
radio and cassette players to go along 
with the speakers. “We recommend them 
because they are really rugged and they 




















BagMan saddlebags, from Vetter Products 





have a compact size,” says Gerry 
Tompkins, Cycle Sound’s advertising 
director. The unit also includes a power- 
supply filter, which smoothes out surges 
and drops in the power resulting from, 
say, the spark plugs. Depending on the 
choice of radio-cassette units, the price of 
the fully equipped unit ranges from $159 
to $349. 

Then there are the systems that pipe 
music inside the helmet. These are legal 
in most states. Massachusetts is not 
among them, but there is some ambigui- 
ty on the subject. Chapter 90, section 13 
of the Massachusetts General Laws states 
that “no person shall operate a motor 
vehicle while wearing headphones.” 
Fines for doing so start at $25. According 
to the registry, however, the law doesn’t 
define just what constitutes headphones. 
For example, do speakers that fit inside 
the helmet qualify? Or does a headpiece 
that fits over one ear, but not the other, 
count? “Those are things that you would 
have to settle in court,” suggests a 
registry official. ‘When you start splitting 
hairs about it, that would require a judge 
to make a call on it. They make law, too, 
you know.” Indeed. 

Targa Accessories Inc. offers a way to 
adapt your helmet into sort of a Walk- 
man (Rideman?); the setup, called “the 
Sound Connection,” consists of two 
speakers that fit inside most — but not all 
— helmets, affixed to the side with 
Velcro pads. The package comes with a 
leader to plug into a handlebar- or 
fairing-mounted music source, and the 
necessary connectors, splicers, and affix- 
ers. The price tag affixed is $48.95. 

Music isn’t the only thing the new 
electronics trend has brought to biking. A 
number of new systems have also 
elevated driver-passenger communica- 
tion above the level of misunderstood 
blasts of throat-searing simplicities. Fran 
McHugh of Cycle Parts Center of Boston, 
at 160 Brighton Avenue, Brighton, 
showed us one such system. Basically, it 
consists of a combination earphone- 
microphone headset, much like the type 
Howard and his henchmen wear on 
Monday Night Football. These headsets 
fit readily inside a helmet; a cable 
connects both headsets to a small power- 
source box (the system runs on penlight 
batteries) and amplifier unit. “We only 
sell this to people who live outside the 
state,” says McHugh, For those lucky 
out-of-staters, the intercom, made by 
Cycle Sound, goes for about $51.95. RCD 
makes a similar system that sells for 
about $34.95. 

The consumer-electronics boom has 
also resulted in two other interesting and 
useful motorcycle products. Both are 
detection units, though they occupy 
niches at radically different ends of the 
detection spectrum. One, an anti-radar 
system, is designed to spot the law; the 
other, an anti-theft device, is made to 
detect the outlaws. 

A number of companies make radar- 
detection units that you can use on a 
bike. According to Alan Slavin, manager 
of the Cycle Parts Center, the one put out 
by Fox Inc. is probably the best, because 
it's completely weatherproof and _ it’s 
designed more specifically for bikes. 
(The more sensitive Escort models are, 
regrettably, not waterproof.) The Fox 
version, a two-piece unit, is designed so 
that the actual light-and-buzzer warning 
box mounts near the instrument panel; 
the other half, the radar-sensor unit, 
mounts below, somewhere near the 
headlight. Like headphones, anti-radar 
devices are illegal in certain states — the 
closest such state being Connecticut. 

Anti-theft cycle alarms are made by 
Cobra Alarms and Milo, among others. 
Both work from a motion detector, and 
both have a silent pager; when the cycle 
is jiggled, the system sends a signal to the 
beeper that our ever-vigilant cyclist 
keeps in his pocket at all times (and you 
thought that guy in the Hell’s Angels 
colors was really a doctor). Meanwhile, 
the systems also set off a loud, wailing 
alarm to discourage the would-be thief. 
Or, for that matter, the cat that’s hopped 
up on your seat for a mid-afternoon nap; 
according to McHugh, the motion detec- 
tor is sensitive enough to be set off by 
something that slight. The systems go for 
around $180 at Cycle Parts. 

* * * 

The other trend in cycling accessories 
that’s really catching on this year is the 
saddlebag. Although these traveling lug- 
gage cases have been around for some 
time, they've been mostly the solid, hard- 
to-remove equipage of the big touring 
bikes. But all that’s changing. Some 

Continued on page 10 




















Though looks can be deceiving, these are 
absolutely straight Aero.” Because concealed by 
the sleek, modern lines of this fun-loving new 
scooter from Honda is a machine that’s as prac- 
tical and easy to ride as it is smart to own. 

Aero’s compact size and nimble handling 
make it a breeze to maneuver and park. It’s com- 
pletely automatic, so there’s no shifting. And it 


Introducing 
It’s as smart as if looks. 











the Aero. 


starts with a push of a button. Perhaps best of all, 
great gas mileage and a low price could make 
an Aero your smartest investment. 

But as compelling as those advantages are, 
we think there’s an even better reason to buy a 
new Aero. The way it looks. 

In fact, it’s so dashing that the beau and 
Aero may become this year’s romantic symbol. 


HONDA OF BOSTON 
916 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 
734-8200 
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HONDA 1984 V65 






V65 Magna 
e Custom Style 
e V-4 Power 


TATOO i 
And see the complete 1984 line 500 c 


Goldwing, Aspencade & Interstates > Nighthawk 650 & 700 « Sh 
* Super deals on leftovers while they last* Fu 






































ontnemessmmmmemmmmane ATES UA EA RCL. Co! scence. SEI 
Recreational Park 107 Brimbal Avenue Beverly, Ma 01915 617-927-3400 
l March 24 Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
March 25 Sunday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
March 31 Saturday -9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
2 April 01 Sunday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. i 
April 07 Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
April 08 Sunday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. ™ 
3 April 14 Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Si Th 
April 17 Tuesday 4:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
April 19 Thursday 4:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
April 21 Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
4 April 22 Sunday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
April 28 Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
April 29 Sunday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Additional courses to be scheduled at a later date. HOND A OF fof 
Sorry, first come, first serve so sign up early! 
You must attend all days under each “course #” to graduate. 9 I a Commonwea 
You cannot make up classes during another scheduled course. Boston, MA 
Courses subject to change without notice. 
Please call us before sending in your application 734-8200 
to make sure no changes have been made. 
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V65 Sabre 

e Fastest Production 
Motorcycle 

e Trac Pro-Link 
suspension 

e Shaft Drive 


cc, 750 cc & 1000 cc interceptors! 
shadow 500 & 700 «- On/Off Road, Dirt and All Terrain ATC’s 
Fully stocked parts & accessory department 


E OUR BOOTH AT 
MOTORCYCLE EXPO 


ATC GIVEAWAY! 
} up fo WIN at our booth 


=a Your local participating dealers: 
BOSTON PARKWAY CYCLES CYCLES 128 














salth Ave. 1865 Revere Beach Parkway 197 Brimball Ave. 
ALA Everett, MA Beverly, MA 
10 389-6998 927-3400 
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ALL OPEN MON-FRI 9-9, SAT 9-5 
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Duty calls 


Living with the tariff on Japanese bikes 


by Jeff Wagenheim 
he first thing that comes to 
mind is that Sylvania tele- 


T vision advertisement. You 


know the one: a sincere, sober 
Dick Cavett lookalike is bragging 
about how the American-made 
Sylvania TV stacks up favorably 
in tests against the other brands 
— even Sony. This revelation sets 
off an off-camera stream of 
words that the monolingual 
among us can only assume to be 
angry, envious Japanese. 

Americans always seem to 
want to foil foreigners who have 
the audacity to try to compete 
with us. At least, that’s how it 
happens on TV. 


But it happens off television, 
too. And when the camera isn’t 
on us, we don’t always play fair. 
In real life, it’s not always the 
superior American products that 
so frustrate Japanese manufac- 
turers. Even more disconcerting 
for them is the very real prospect 
of being double-teamed by 
American manufacturers and the 
American government. 

Rarely has there been a better 
example of this than the inflated 
tariff that President Reagan, at 
the urging of Harley-Davidson, 
has imposed on the import of 
Japanese motorcycles to the US. 
After watching the Japanese 


produce in recent years bikes that 
are better than Harley’s and that 
sell for less money, the American 
motorcycle manufacturer began 
lobbying strenuously for trade 
penalties. According to the com- 
pany, the penalties would create 
a market stability (by forcing 
Japanese prices up to Harley's 
level), thus making it easier for 
Harley to finance the develop- 
ment and production of new 
models. In other words, Harley- 
Davidson had slipped and was 
looking for a hand getting back 
on its feet. 

And what a hand Reagan lent. 
Nearly a year ago, he boosted the 


import tariff on large Japanese 
motorcycles (700cc engines and 
bigger) in a drastic way, raising it 
from 4.4 peftcent of their retail 
price to 49.4. That’s an increase 
of 1100 percent, which makes 
even the Reagan administration’s 
defense spending increases look 
minuscule. 

The enormous tariff won't 
stand forever, however. In April, 
it will drop to 39.4 percent; next 
year, it will be 29.4 percent; in 
1986, 19.4 percent; and in 1987, 10 
percent. That's where the tariff is 
slated to remain. But to look at 
this as simply a roundabout way 
to increase the tariff from 4.4 
percent to 10 percent is to miss 
the point; by the time the tariff 
has plummeted back down to a 
point where it is merely double 
what it used to be, the intended 
damage already may have been 
done. 

Well, maybe. You can’t just 
write off people who have the 
kind of ingenuity that allows 
them to build better bikes 
cheaper. “The Japanese manufac- 
turers are smart people,” says 
Ruane Crummett, owner of Bos- 
ton Cycles in Belmont. “They’re 
not going to sit back and let this 
tariff ruin their business. They'll 
study it and do what is necessary 
to circumvent it.” 

The Japanese have already 
begun to do just that. Two 
Japanese manyfacturers have 
production facilities in the United 
States and have begun shipping 
powertrains into this country and 
welding them. onto US-made 
frames and bodies here in the 
States. This enables them to 
avoid the tariff on either all 
(Kawasaki) or most (Honda) of 
their large motorcycles. And all 
four major Japanese manufac- 
turers have found another way to 
beat the tariff boost; they've 
begun building their “700s” at 
699cc, thereby avoiding an extra 
45 percent of tariff by a mere 
cubic centimeter. 





This is not to say the entire 
Japanese motorcycle industry has 
been unaffected by the tariff 
increase. Although Kawasaki is 
completely unhurt and Honda is 
injured only slightly, Suzuki and 
Yamaha are both sti.l building 
their large bikes in Japan, and are 
suffering for it. The Suzuki 
1150cc, which went for $3995 last 
year, for instance, is selling now 
for $4795. This 17-percent price 
hike is the kind of thing that 
might make a prospective buyer 
look elsewhere. 

Toward a Harley-Davidson, 
perhaps? “No,” says Andrew 
Bougas, sales manager at Arling- 
ton Motor Sports, an Arlington 
shop that sells Kawasekis and 
BMWs. (The BMWs, because they 
are West German ard not 
Japanese, are not affected by the 
tariff boost.) “You have to under- 
stand people who ride motor- 
cycles,” says Bougas. “They're 
enthusiasts. A bike isn’t some- 
thing they need, like 4 car or a 
house, but it’s somethig they're 
interested in. So if they get used 
to a certain type of bike and like 
its performance, they're going to 
look for that same kind again 
when they’re looking for a new 
bike. So just as a Harley rider isn’t 
going to come looking for a 
Japanese bike, a guy who likes a 
Japanese bike is going to come 
back and buy a Japanese bike 
again — tariff or no tariff.” 

Still, unless he’s got money to 
burn, the motorcycle buyer is 
going to cringe when he looks at 
the sticker price on a 1984 model. 
Japanese manufacturers under- 
stand this all too well, and have 
built a new marketing strategy 
around it. Ironically, this strategy, 
which was all but forced upon 
them, is probably going to work 
to their advantage. 

The Japanese motorcycle 
manufacturers, you see, are prac- 
tically skipping 1984 — at least 
when it comes to producing large 
Continued on page 10 
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Classy chassis 
Cruising through the 


Indian Motocycle Museum 


by Susan Reichmann 


he Indian Motocycle (sic) 
4 Museum in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is crowded 
with rows of antique motor- 
cycles, but it’s more than a 
warehouse for rare motorbikes. 
In tracing the development (and 
eventual demise) of the Indian 
Motocycle Company, museum 
owners Charles and Esta Man- 
thos are displaying a piece of 
American history. Bikers and 
nonbikers alike will appreciate 
the Manthos’s faithful chronicle 
of the production of American 
motorcycles and an era that was 
linked to their usage. 

A visit to the world’s only 
museum devoted exclusively to 
motorcyles teaches a_ lesson 
about a machine that supported a 
manufacturing company, 
provided jobs for an industrial 
city, and served the needs of the 
country. This particular dose of 
the American’ entrepreneurial 
system is all the more intriguing 
because of the endurance of the 
Indian mystique. The Manthoses 
are far from being the only Indian 
enthusiasts in the country. The 
last Indian Motocycle (the “r’”’ in 
motor was intentionally omitted, 
as an advertising gimmick) rolled 
out of the Springfield plant in 
1953, but the popularity of these 
vintage bikes continues un- 
abated. 

Gottlieb Daimler is generally 
credited with the invention of the 
motorcycle. In 1885, Daimler, a 
German designer, assembled a 
clumsy-looking wooden contrap- 
tion with a quilted leather seat. 
One of_these original vehicles is 
housed in the Mercedes-Benz 
Museum in Stuttgart, Germany. 
The only other in existence sits, in 
perfect running condition, under 
Manthos’s roof. (Every motor- 
cycle on the museum floor is in 
operating condition. “I exercise 
all of them periodically,” says 
Manthos.) 

Indian Motocycle history 
began at the turn of the century, 
when Oscar Hedstrom, a bicycle 
designer, met George M. Hendee, 
a bicycle manufacturer. The two 
saw a future for motorized bicy- 
cles. Hedstrom, the inventor, and 
Hendee, the financier, signed a 
contract (which is on display at 
the museum) to build the first 
Indian motorcycle. According to 
Charles Manthos, the motorcycle 
that issued from this 1901 deal 
was the first one built in this 
country. 

Indian’s prototype was a sin- 
gle-cylinder affair of one and 
three-quarters horsepower, 
which weighed a mere 98 
pounds. One hundred and forty- 
three Indians were produced in 
1902. The machine was constant- 
ly improved upon, and it was 
superseded by a two-and-one- 
quarter-horsepower model in 
1906. By that time, the Harley- 
Davidson Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, was produc- 
ing its own early motorcycles, 
and Indian and _ Harley- 
Davidson, the two most impor- 
tant names in American motor- 
cycles, were firmly established 
competitors. 

Over the years, Indian turned 
out literally dozens of models. 
The museum collection com- 
prises practically every version of 
the Indian machine. “There are 
two bikes missing,” says Man- 
thos, ‘but we have a handle on 
them, and they will eventually be 
part of the collection.” Manthos 
himself has been amassing In- 
dian memorabilia for 20 years, 
and in the decade since the 
museum opened its doors, many 
people have donated bits and 





pieces garnered from the great 
machines of old. 

Manthos, who is retired, per- 
sonally subsidizes the operation 
of the museum, and he and his 
wife are the sole curators. He has 
never applied for state or federal 
grants to help his preservation 
efforts. Private donations and 
admission fees ($2 for adults, $1 
for kids) are the only outside 
funds he receives. 

The museum attracts an eclec- 
tic mix of visitors: busloads of 
schoolchildren on summer field 
trips, interspersed with groups of 
motorcycle riding clubs who, 
says Manthos, “make it a point to 
stop here, as a checkpoint on 
their tours.” The museum is 
housed in the Indian Motocycle 
Company’s former engineering 
plant at 33 Hendee Street. Vis- 
itors are greeted by a parking lot 
and a couple of drab one-story 
buildings. Only the small signs 
pointing towards a doorway, and 
a car bearing “INJUN” license 
plates, let the newcomer know 
that this is indeed the museum. 

It may be difficult for the 
uninitiated to understand the 
significance of some of the items 
that Indian Motocycle 
enthusiasts have hoarded for 
some 50 years. But the sheer 
volume of these cultural relics is 
startling and impressive. In ad- 
dition to the neat rows of sturdy 
Indian bikes, there are display 
cases filled with photographs of 
movie stars straddling Indian 
bikes, and trophies won on In- 
dian bikes by Indian employees. 
Antique bicycles from as early as 
1850, supplied by the Columbia 
Bicycle Company of Westfield, 
are suspended from the ceiling. 
Mannequins lounge amidst the 
machinery, sporting profusely 
beaded leather garments and 
flamboyant headdresses. One 
wall is covered with shelves 
crammed full of colorful minia- 
ture toy motorcycles — the 
world’s largest collection of 
motorcycle-related toys. 

The first-time visitor to the 
museum will immediately notice 
the prevalence of the Indian 
motif. “Everything they made 
was Indian oriented,’ says Man- 
thos, rattling off a list of bike 
names that includes Scout, Brave, 
Arrow, Chief, and Papoose. In- 
dian bikes were often painted a 
bright, rich Indian red. The large 
manufacturing building was 
called the Wigwam, because of its 
tepee-like shape. The brick struc- 
ture, boarded up and abandoned, 
still stands today, in Springfield’s 
Winchester Square. The com- 
pany took the profile of a Native 
American Indian as a symbol of 
its own independent spirit, and 
Indian heads were stamped, 
stuck, affixed, and embossed 
everywhere on Indian motor- 
cycles, from the speedometer to 
the shift knob — a practice that 
would undoubtedly inspire 
protest if attempted today. 

The company was _inter- 
nationally known for its ex- 
cellence and innovation in the 
field. “The Indian was the 
Cadillac of motorcycles,” says 
Manthos. “Even today | get 
inquiries from Poland, France, 
India, Norway. People want in- 
formation about the famous In- 
dian motorcycle. In many ways, 
Indians were way ahead of their 
time.” Although the last Indian 
Motocycle was built 31 years ago, 
there are shops “‘scattered all over 
the country” that still rebuild 
Indians. People are still buying 
them and tinkering away at 
them. 

Part of the Indian mystique is a 
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result of the magnitude of ma- 
chines like the standard Indian 
Chief. The 1942 four-cylinder, 
sheet-metal Chief weighed in at 
575 pounds. Today’s superbikes, 
constructed from aluminum and 
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An early Indian bike, circa 1905 (top); the 1921 550cc Indian twin (bottom) 


plastic, are no match for the 
Indian Chief's conspicuous visual 
splendor. The Chief had a dis- 
tinctive engine, which could be 
serviced readily and easily. Says 
Manthos, “The secret of Indian’s 
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success was the simplicity of the 
design.” 

Many of the Indian Motocycles 
on display at the museum were 
designed for special purposes. In 

Continued on page 10 
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street machines, dirt bikes, mini bikes, ATC 3-wheelers, and more. . . 
<% See Indoor Jump Champion, Doug Senacle, making the 
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Products 


Continued from page 4 
saddlebags are still solid, but — 
like Honda’s new side version that 
fits on the Gold Wing, on each 
side of the back end of the seat — 
they’re no longer so difficult to 
remove. The Hondas, which are 
about the size of a large type- 
writer case, but a bit more stylish, 
lock to a mount. You can remove 
them simply by inserting and 
turning the key. 


The really hot items in saddle- 
bags, however, are the semi-rigid 
or “soft” bags, which are essen- 
tially water-resistant leather, 
nylon, or canvas rucksacks that 
fit most any bike. They have 
some real advantages: they are 
quickly attached to your motor- 
cycle — usually by straps, though 
some need to be held down by 
elastic cords — and are just as 
quickly removed. 

On the other hand, as anyone 
who's ever been caught in a 
downpour in a_ windbreaker 
knows, “water-resistant” bears 


about the same relationship to 
“waterproof” as damp does to 
dry. And though most rigid 
saddlebags come with locks that 
at least deter snoopers, soft 
saddlebags will yield up the loot 
to the big brother of a letter- 


opener. 


The soft saddlebags come in 
three basic types: those that fit 
over the gas tank, those that hang 
down on both sides off the back 
of the bike, and those that sit 
squarely on or behind the end of 
the seat. The gas-tank bags are 
strapped right onto the tank; their 








Father and son 


> Announci tue new tase whhectors tem Sundé. This 5 vee alee 
Ms e father and son style. The “father” is the ALT 125 < 
with three wheels, six speeds (including exclusive 
* reverse) and a reliable 125cc four-stroke engine. 

It’s even got a “Power Low” gear for pulling you out 

of tight spots. 
: The Buddy System. To 90 along 

with the 3x6 is our new Suzuki TrailBuddy, the smallest three 

wheeler on the market. It's light, sturdy and easy for ae, riders to have fun on. And 
with a one-speed transmission and an automatic clutch, the TrailBuddy is perfect for 
teaching even the smallest adventurers how to ride 


SUZUKI. 
Stop by today. We'll show you the greatest pair of threes 
youve ever ridden... the 3x6 and Tralbuddy rom Suzuki‘ The Sensation of Suzuki. 


CYCLERIDERS UNLIMITED 


2667 Cranberry Highway Wareham, Mass. 
Tel. 295-7295 
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happy couple 
together. 


Kryptonite Lock. 


Kryptonite Bike Lock Corp., 
95 Freeport St. 








Boston, MA 02122 








bottoms are heavily padded to 
prevent scratching the paint. 
These units generally have one 
central compartment and two 
smaller side pockets. The 
Bagman gas-tank saddlebag at 
Cycle Parts goes for $78.95. 

The more traditional-style 
saddlebags fit the rear of the bike, 
on each side of the tail of the seat; 
other are made to be strapped to, 
or to rest on, the top of supports 
that come off of a small sissy bar. 
Most of these models strap or 
buckle on. The prices at Cycle 
Parts hover around the $110 
mark for a pair of seat saddle- 
bags. In addition to Bagman, a 
variety of other companies also 
offer the saddlebags. Some are 
as cheap as $65 for a pair of the 
side bags; others range upward of 
$200. 


Duty 


Continued from page 8 

bikes. The four major Japanese 
manufacturers are putting out a 
total of just 17 models of 700cc or 
larger; last year’s lineup had 43. 

Now, the tariff boost can’t take 
all the blame (or credit) for this; 
after all, production schedules 
were developed a few years ago, 
when the US economy was 
weakened and a cutback in new 
model development seemed un- 
avoidable. It did turn out to be 
unavoidable — albeit for a dif- 
ferent reason. But no matter how 
it came about, the production 
cutback will help the Japanese, as 
will the fact that some of the 
imported large displacement 
models will not be available until 
after April 15, when the tariff 
drops by 10 percent. Every little 
bit counts. 

Still, it may not add up to 
enough. Or, to put it another 
way, the price still might add up 
to too much. Which is why the 
Japanese manufacturers are 
stocking their dealers heavily 
with last year’s (and even earlier) 
models. Again, it’s out of necessi- 
ty — there’s a large surplus of old 
bikes, because the struggling 
econon.y of a few years ago made 
it difficult for people to buy bikes 
then. But again, it may work to 
the Japanese’s advantage in the 
end. After all, the manufacturers 
have already dished out the 
money to develop and build 
these bikes, so the longer they sit 
idle the longer the manufacturers 
will have to wait to recoup their 
money. Naturally, they'll wel- 
come a situation where buying an 
older model makes more sense 
than buying a new one. 

Making the probably safe as- 
sumption that the Japanese 
manufacturers will sell enough 
old models to keep their heads 
above water, who are the win- 
ners and losers in this tariff 
situation? Certainly not the 
Japanese — though they come 
out of this okay, they surely were 
better off before the increased 
tariff. Probably not Harley- 
Davidson, either. Even though 
H-D has, according to figures in 
the latest issue of Cycle World, 
increased its share of total sales in 
the large-bike market, this is 
more a reflection of decreased 
sales of Japanese bikes than of an 
increase in its own sales. That's 
victory? Not really — any meas- 
ure you take that hurts some of 
your competitors but barely 
scrapes the opponent who owns 
55 percent of your market (Hon- 
da) is no triumph at all. 

Who wins, then? 

“It’s certainly not me,” says 
Crummett, whose Boston Cycles 
shop sells Suzukis and Yamahas. 
“The prices on the old models are 
really deflated because the manu- 
facturers want to sell a lot of 
them. The prices are ridiculous. | 
feel guilty when a guy comes in 
and sees a bike he bought here 
two years ago now selling for 
$2000 less. And at those prices, 
I'll have to sell twice as many 
bikes just to make the same 


amount of money. 

“T'll tell you who’s coming out 
on top here. It’s the guy who's 
looking to buy a motorcycle. He's 
going to find some great deals. | 
can’t see prices ever being any 
lower than they are right now.” 0 


Museum 


Continued from page 9 

1916, Indian cycles accompanied 
General Pershing at the Mexican 
Border. During World War II, 
Indian supplied the US Army 
with 41,000 cycles. The 
“Papoose” was one of the World 
War II models, introduced by 
Indian for use by paratroopers. 
These small collapsible models 
folded up into tubes, which were 
tied to the jumpers’ parachutes. 
“When they’d land, they’d have 
wheels, and off they’d go,” says 
Manthos. 

The company’s product line 
was not limited to motorcycles. 
Indian manufactured a predeces- 
sor of the snowmobile, equipped ~ 
with skis and used experimental- 
ly by the Canadian government. 
In 1928, an Indian car, the “Dog 
Roadster,” was designed. It never 
went into production, however, 
because of the stock-market 
crash of 1929. Airplane engines, 
outboard motors, and three- 
wheeled fire equipment on dis- 
play at the museum further dem- 
onstrate Indian’s technological 
and manufacturing diversity. 

But in 1953, after 50 years of 
production, the Indian Motocycle 
Company went the way of many 
smaller motorcycle companies, 
and left Harley-Davidson the 
sole ‘Surviving United States 
manufacturer. Manthos §at- 
tributes the company’s downfall 
to poor management. ‘When 
World War II ended, Indian had 
antiquated equipment that was 
geared toward defense designs. 
The government and _ bankers 
weren't. interested in helping 
them make thé switch back to 
civilian production.” Harley- 
Davidson was in better financial 
shape at the time. The ultimate 
humiliation for Indian came in 
1948, when the city of Springfield 
purchased Harley cycles at $15 
less per bike than it would have 
cost to buy the city’s own Indians. 
And so the one-time world leader 
in motorcycle manufacturing, 
whic in its peak had produced 
300 cycles a day, closed its doors. 
Three thousand workers and 
countless venders and parts sup- 
pliers lost their jobs. 

But Indian Motocycles are very 
much a thriving business for 
Charles Manthos and his wife. A 
former biker, Esta Manthos is 
researching the history of women 
motorcyclists and their triumphs. 
“Many times the women com- 
peted and they put the men to 
shame,” she says. She is also 
organizing an Indian Hall of 
Fame to honor the riders who 
broke speed and endurance rec- 
ords on Indian bikes. 

Charles Manthos is concerned 
with the preservation of the old 
Indian Motocycles, but he hopes 
to see new Indians manufactured 
in his lifetime. He has designed a 
motorcycle “exactly like the last 
one they made,” with updated 
parts. His wish is to see the 
company reactivated, ‘hopefully 
in Springfield.” If he had the 
capital, there’s no doubt he 
would be trying to turn Indian’s 
mythical reputation for quality, 
economy, efficiency, and re- 
liability into a present-day reali- 
ty. Manthos is dismayed when 
the children who visit the mu- 
seum recognize only the names 
“Suzuki,” “‘Honda,”’ and 
“Yamaha,” and are unaware that 
America was a pioneer in motor- 
cycles. Yet for the Manthoses, 
and some 500 people who travel 
to the museum each year in July 
to celebrate “Indian Come Home 
Day,” there’s still a belief in that 
American ideal embodied in the 
Indian Motocycle. 0 
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G@NAMAHA WITH CLASS 


50 CC, 80 CC, and the larger 180 CC size! 


Give your family a new elegant way of getting 

- around town... 
Riva from Yamaha and watch yourself become a 
hero in their eyes. | 
Sporty as it is, Riva offers luxurious features that 
include 










efully automatic transmission to do all the 
shifting 


e push-button electric start to get you going fast 


¢ plush, padded seat comfortable enough for two 


MOPED CITY 
1136 MASSACHUSETTS AVE 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 
491-5375 













The Sensation of Suzuki 


Last Chance For Special Prices on 
1982,1983 Models! 


sA NO OW: 
AN It goes. It handles. But a 

eUCt Tempter is like nothing else 
on the road. It’s based ona 

traditional vertical twin 


GR 650X engine design, with 


advances like a Variable 
Tempter Inertia Grankshaft and an 
y Air Induction System. It’s 
laid-back and comfortable, 

with a low-to-the-ground 
Seat height. Plus, there’s 
great handling, with ultra 
light weight, a Full Floater 
rear Suspension system 
and precise air forks. 
The GR 650X. It’s got 
a Style that’s right 
for today. And it 
wears the right 
price. See the 
Tempter soon. 
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